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A   CAMPAIGN   OF   HOPE 

GET   PROMPT  EXPERT  MEDICAL  CARE   FOR 

"BABIES'   SORE   EYES" 

THEY  CAN    BE  CURED  AND 

BLINDNESS   PREVENTED 

HELP   US  TO  STOP   BLINDNESS 


From  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

General  Code.,  Section  12787. 
Whoever,  being  a  midwife,  nurse  or  relative  in 
charge  of  an  infant  less  than  ten  days  old,  fails 
within  six  hours  after  the  appearance  thereof, 
to  report  in  writing  to  the  physician  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  family,  or  if  there  be  no  such  phy- 
sician, to  a  health  officer  of  the  city,  village  or 
township  in  which  such  infant  is  living,  or,  in 
case  there  be  no  such  officer,  to  a  practitioner  of 
medicine  legally  qualified  to  practice,  that  such 
infant's  eye  is  inflamed  or  swollen  or  shows  an 
unnatural  discharge,  if  that  be  the  fact,  shall  be 
fined  not  less  than  five  dollars  nor  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars  or  inprisoned  not  less  than  thirty 
days  nor  more  than  six  months,  or  both.  (91  v. 
75,  §§  1,  2.) 


Instructions  to  Midwives  for  the  Care  of 
the  Eyes  in  Babies. 

A  common  cause  of  blindness  is  an  infection  of  the  eyes 
which  occurs  at  birth.  Within  a  few  hours  after  birth  or  at 
any  time  within  a  few  days  there  appears  a  discharge  of  pus 
("matter")  in  the  baby's  eyes,  which  soon  becomes  thick 
and  yellowish,  and  the  lids  become  swollen. 


THIS  CONDITION  OFTEN  RESULTS  IN  COM- 
PLETE BLINDNESS  WITHIN  A  SHORT  TIME. 

As  soon  as  the  baby  is  born,  the  midwife  should,  after 
first  scrubbing  the  hands  with  soap  and  hot  water  and 
wiping  with  a  clean  towel,  carefully  cleanse  the  eye-lids, 
using  for  each  eye  a  separate  soft  linen  cloth,  or  clean  ab- 
sorbent cotton  moistened  in  boiled  water,  but  not  dripping. 
She  should  wipe  the  lids  from  the  nose  outward,  without 
opening  the  lids.  THEN  THE  EYE-LIDS  SHOULD  BE 
SEPARATED  AND  ONE  OR  TWO  DROPS  OF  A  ONE 
PER  CENT  SOLUTION  OF  FRESH  SILVER  NITRATE 
DROPPED  INTO  EACH  EYE.  A  dropper  must  be  used 
which  is  not  used  for  any  other  purpose  and  it  must  be  boiled 
before  it  is  dipped  into  the  solution.  This  solution  and 
dropper  may  be  obtained  at  any  drug  store  for  a  few  cents, 
or  an  outfit  may  be  obtained  free  from  the  health  office. 

Nothing  that  is  not  perfectly  clean  should  touch  the 
baby's  eyes.  NO  WATER,  LINEN  CLOTH,  COTTON 
OR  ANY  OTHER  ARTICLE  USED  FOR  THE  MOTHER 
MUST  BE  USED  FOR  THE  BABY. 

If  the  baby's  eyes  get  red,  if  a  drop  of  matter  appears 
between  the  eye-lids  or  in  the  corner  of  the  eye,  a  physician 
should  be  called  at  once  or  THE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH 
SHOULD  BE  NOTIFIED  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH 
THE  LAW. 

Until  the  physician  arrives  cleanse  the  eyes  with  a  solu- 
tion of  boric  acid  or  plain  cooled  boiled  water.  The  boric 
acid  may  be  bought  for  a  few  cents  at  any  drug  store. 
Dissolve  a  heaping  teaspoonful  of  this  in  a  glass  of  boiling 
water  and  let  it  cool.  The  linen  or  absorbent  cotton  used 
for  the  baby's  eyes  should  be  destroyed,  as  the  discharge 
from  the  eyes  is  contagious  and  may  easily  affect  the  eyes 
of  other  persons  in  the  same  family. 
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JDWIVES'  NEGLECT 
tEVEALED  BY  NDRSE 

liirl  Makes  Secret  Probe  of 

Conditions;  Report 

is  Startling. 


HUNDREDS     BLIND 


Babies  Lose  Sight  Through  Worn- 

en's  Ignorance  of  Modern 

Methods,  She  Finds 


Horrors  Laid  to  Mid  wires. 

One-fourth  of  the  560  blind 
in  Cleveland  could  see  today 
if  mldwives  had  used  a  simple, 
cheap  remedy. 

Eight  of  the  thirty-three 
blind  children  admitted  to  the 
state  asylum  this  year  lost 
their  sight,  because  midwives 
failed  in  duty. 

Sixty-four  victims  of  this 
preventable  blindness  arc  in 
the  state  school  at  Columbus, 
at  a  cost,  of  $10,840  per  year. 

Fifteen  hundred  people  in 
the  state  arc  blind  because  of 
neglect. 

Fifty-one  of  ninety-one  for- 
eign midwives  investigated  by 
Miss  Gertrude  Barnes  do  not 
use  nitrate  of  silver  to  treat 
eyes  of  babies. 

Forty  per  cent  of  all  blind  in 
the  country  are  needlessly  so. 

Education  of  a  blind  child 
costs  $300  a  year  more  than 
that  Qf  a  seeing  one;  the  cost 
of  the  remedy  is  two  cents. 


Results  of  a  month's  secret  Investi- 
gation of  the  midwives  of  Cleveland 
by  a  girl  nurs*3  were  made  known  yes- 
terday an  a  step  in  tbe  war  to  drive 
midwives  from  th*  rity  and ^prevent 
blindness  of  babies.  Dr.  A.  P.  Ham- 
mond, a  representative  of  the  state 
board  of  medical  registration,  de- 
clared yesterday  warrants  for  many 
midwives  will  be  sworn  out  by  him 
next  week.  One  midwife  was  convict- 
ed in  police  court  yesterday  for  fail- 
ure to  report  a  case  of  ophthalmia. 

Members  of  the  prevention  com- 
mittee of  the  Society  for^thgjaLind 
yesterday  gave  out  the  report  made 
by  Miss  Gertrude  Barnes,  a  visiting 
nurse,  who  was  engaged  by  the  com- 
mittee to  canvass  the  midwives  as  a 
basis  for  further  action. 

Results    Are    Startling. 

Miss  Barnes,  who  made  her  in- 
vestigation in  ordinary  clothes;  found 
that  fifty-Pi^  out  of  ninety -one  mid- 
wives  she  interviewed  do  not  use 
medicine  to  stop  infanjt  blindness. 
Fifteen  hundred  blind  people  in  Ohio 
could  have  beer,  cured  if  two  cents' 
worth  of  nitrate  of  silver  had  been 
put  in  their  eyes  a  few  hours  after 
birth.  Of  134  midwives  listed  by 
the  city  board  of  health  fifty-three 
are  unregistered  and  twenty-five  arc 
reported  uncertain. 

The  report  brings  in  the  name  of 
the  Cleveland  School  of  Midwifery, 
conducted  by  Dr.  Arthur  Winter.  No. 
8911  Buckeye  road,  as  teaching  many 
women  this  trade,  and  attacks  its 
methods. 

Within  a  few  days  Dr.  W.  K. 
Brunei-,  chairman  of  the  prevention 
committee,  will  call  a  meeting  to 
consider  future  action  on  the  report 
, which  it  received  two  weeks  ago  and 
'had  kept  secret  until  yesterday.  The 
committee  consists  of  Miss  Helen 
Brever  and  Mrs.  Edward  Bushnell, 
representing  the  Babies'  Dispensary; 
Miss  Matilda  Johnson  and  Mrs.  J.  H, 
Lowman,  representing  the  Visiting 
Nurse  Association;  A.  B.  Williams, 
Jr.,  and  Dan  B.  Cull,  representing 
the  Humane  Society;  Health  Super- 
intendent Ford;  Eugene  Foster,  of 
the  Associated  Charities;  Dr.  C.  C. 
Stuart  and  Dr.  Arthur  Bill,  represent- 
ing the  Academy  of  Medicine;  Dr. 
H.  D.  Bishop,  Dr.  W.  H.  Phillips  and 
Dr.  A.  E.  Tbershoff,  representing  the 


Homeopathic  College,  and  Miss  Ma- 
rion C.  Campbell,  of  the  Society  for 
the  Blind. 

Can't  Read   Nor  Write. 

Miss  Barnes  found  that  of  the 
ninety-one  mid  wives  she  saw  twenty- 
ono  were  German,  eighteen  Hunga- 
rian, fourteen  Bohemian,  eleven  Aus- 
trian, eleven  Slavish,  ten  Polish, 
throe  Ttalian,  two  Russian  Jew  and 
one  Irish. 

"Of  this  number,"  the  report  reads, 
"seventy-five  read  and  write  a  for- 
eign language,  five  read  and  write 
English,  ten  can  neither  read  nor 
write  any  language,  one  can  read  but 
not  write  English,,  thirty-two  speak 
English  for  the  most  part  poorly, 
twenty-one  have  Ohio  state  licenses, 
twenty-three  have  probate  court 
licenses,  forty-seven  have  no  licenses, 
forty-six  have  foreign  diplomas,  thir- 
teen have  diplomas  from  the  United 
States,  eight  of  these  from  a  Cleve- 
land school. 

"Of  the  ninety-one  midwives,  sev- 
enteen have  practiced  thirty  years, 
thirty-six  have  practiced  twenty 
years  and  thirteen  have  praticed  ten 
years  or  less. 

"After  these  midwives  begin  to  | 
practice  they  have  no  further  in- 
struction or  supervision.  How  much 
can  a  midwife  of  forty  or  thirty  or 
even  twenty  years  ago  know  about 
modern  asepsis  or  antisepsis? 
Fifty-one  of  these  women  say  thty 
do  not  use  any  medicine  in  the 
baby's  eyes,  borne  who  are  using 
drugs  use  borax,  'a  little  camphor 
water,'  salt  water  or  'Dr.  Thomas' 
celebrated  eye  water.' 

Report  Sore  Eyes. 

"Most  of  the  midwives  know 
enough  to  report  'sore  eyes'  to  a 
physician,  but  some  have  a  very 
poor  understanding  of  the  real 
meaning  of  infected  eyes.  One  old 
woman  said  'some  doctor  from  Co- 
lumbus told  her  to  let  him  know 
if  babies  had  sore  eyes,  but  sh 
hasn'4  had  any  yet. 

"At  present  some  of  the  most  il 
litey&t    'women,     without    diDlomaj 
and  least  qualified,  hold  old  probate 
licenses   allowing  them   to   practice 
midwifery  on  the  same  basis    with 
more  recently     trained     and     state 

licensed  women. 

"We  are  informed     that     within 

out  own  city  we  have     a     school  of 


midwifery,  graduating  midwives^ 
after  a  course  of  instruction  vary- 
ing in  time  from  four  lectures  of 
one  hour  each  to  a  term  of  six 
months. 

"One  woman  reports  that  soon 
after  coming  to  Cleveland  she  ad- 
vertised as  a  midwife  in  a  local 
paper;  that  then  the  physician  in 
charge  of,  the  Cleveland  School  of 
Midwifery  sent  a  woman  who  spoke 
in  her  language  to  tell  her  to  come 
to  see  him,  which  she  did.  This 
midwife  has  Budapest  and  Rou- 
manian diplomas  dated  1905,  and 
her  outfit  is  very  neat  and  com- 
plete. 

Book  Taught. 

"This  physician  told  her  she 
could  not  practice  without  a  state 
license  and  also  that  she  could 
'learn  hy  him.'  She  arranged  to 
take  his  course,  which  she  said  in 
her  case  was  four  lectures  of  one 
hour  each.  In  her  own  words,  'she 
learned  just  from  the  book;  no 
practice.'  Later,  she  says,  he  ad- 
vised and  arranged  for  her  to  go  to 
Indianapolis  to  take  the  state  ex- 
amination. After  passing  these  ex- 
aminations the  state  board  wrote  to 
ask  where  she  expected  to  locate 
In  Indiana.  She  had  not  planned 
to  leave  Cleveland,  she  says,  but 
upon  the  same  doctor's  advice  she 
went  into  Indiana  again  for  a  few 
days,  he  having  written  the  state 
board  as  to  where  to  send  her  li- 
cense. She  said  she  had  to  go  to 
the  town  'to  get  her  paper  and  to 
swear.'  For  this  instruction  and 
advice,  she  says,  she  paid  $25.  A 
number  of  the  later  graduates  of 
the  Cleveland  School  of  Midwifery 
have  been  sent  into  other  states  to 
take  their  examinations." 

Miss  Barnes  said  last  night  that 
the  woman  quoted  on  this  point  is 
Mrs.  Terez  Schafer,  No.  0407  De- 
troit avenue  N.  W.,  and  that  the 
physician  is  Dr.  Winter.  He  said 
last  night  he  had  been  teaching 
midwifery  at  the  Cleveland  School 
of  Midwifery. 

Calls    it   a    Lie. 

"I  believe  that  it  is  wrong  to 
have  midwives,"  said  Dr.  Winter; 
"but  the  state  licenses  them.  In 
my  opinion  the  state  board  is  wrong 
in  this,  but  as  long  as  the  law  per- 
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mits  the  midwivgg  they  might  bet- 
ter be  competfl^ffT  I  teach  them  and 
then  let  the^B  take  the  state  exam- 
ination. IJfis  up  to  the  state  to  let 
them  practice.  I  don't  have  any 
responsibility  in  the  matter  after 
they  take  the  state  examination.  I 
know  my  line. 

"As  to  this  Schafer  woman,  it  is 
a  lie.  I  taught  her  but  she  was  with 
me  more  than  six  months,  I  am 
prett  sure.  She  got  her  license  at 
Gary,  Ind.,  and  told  me  she  intended 
to  practice  in  Indiana.  Her  husband 
went  ahead  of  her  there.  I  have 
been  told  she  wasn't  satisfied  there 
and  came  back  to  this  city,  but  I 
haven't  seen  her  since.  Another 
woman  who  went  to  Indiana  with 
her  is  practising  there.  When  the 
state  gives  the  license,  the  woman  is 
out  of  my  hands.  She  is  wrong 
about  the  $25.  I  never  charge  less 
than  $100." 

Dr.  Winter  said  a  few  physicians 
in  his  neighborhood  had  formed  a 
clique  against  him  and  were  spread- 
ing stories.  He  said  Dr.  Hammond 
was   meddling. 

Hammond  Attacks  School. 

"This  school  of  Dr.  Winter's  has 
no  status,"  said  Dr.  Hammond  last 
night.  "He  gets  women  to  study  for 
three  or  four  weeks  and  then  gives 
them  a  diploma. 

"Women  do  not  confine  themselves 
to  the  practice  of  midwifery.  Some 
of  them  practice  medicine  and  surg 
ery  and  a  few  do  illegal  work.  Prob 
ably  by  the  first  of  next  week  I  will 
be  able  to  swear  to  warrants  charg- 
ing women  with  practicing  without 
licenses." 

Police  court  yesterday  saw  a 
typical  case  of  prosecution  for  fa"*^ 
ure  to  report  ophthalmia.  Mrs 
Rose  Netrefa,  No.  2353  E.  H'Sa 
street,  was  defendant  in  the  case. 
It  was  the  second  of  its  kind  ever 
prosecuted  in  this  state. 

Had  Inflamed  Eye. 

Dr.  William  Wyatt  and  a  nurse 
brought  Loretta  Sewanski,  the  baby 
whose  eyes  had  been  neglected,  into 
court  from  Lakeside  Hospital.  The 
infant,  a  bright  girl  four  weeks  old, 
had  one  badly  inflamed  eye.  Dr. 
W.  E.  Brunei-  testified  that  the  child 
had  had  ophthalmia  and  it  was 
proved  that  the  midwife  had  failed 


to  report  the  case.  Miss  Barnes 
found  the  baby  in  the  home  of  its 
mother,  a  hovel  at  No.  7610  Stan- 
ton court  That  was  three  days 
after  the  birth.  The  nurse  cared  for 
the  baby  and  the  next  morning  it 
was  removed  to  Lakeside  Hospital, 
where  it  has  been  since.  Miss 
Campbell  investigated  the  condition 
and  the  midwife  admitted  to  her  no 
nitrate  of  silver  had  been  used,  and 
she  hadn't  called  a  doctor  or  re- 
ported to  the  health  office. 
She  admitted  this  in  court  under 
questioning  by  Prosecutor  Bern- 
stein. 


BAR  "WILD  OATS" 
FROM  OPEN  SHELVES 

Mijk/Campbell    Calls    it 

"Crncle  Tom's  Cabin"  of 

the  Blind. 


"Wild  Oats,"  a  novel  which  Miss 
Marion  C.  Campbell,  of  the  Society 
for  the  Blind,  thinks  will  be  the 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  to  prevent 
blindness  of  babies,  is  barred  from 
tae  open  shelves  of  the  Cleveland 
public  library. 

The  beck  tells  the  story,  simply 
and  effectively,  of  the  way  a  young 
man's  sin  resulted  in  the  blindness 
?t  his  first  born  child.  The  Cleve- 
land midwifery  situation  finds  an 
pxact  parallel  in  the  concluding 
chapters  of  the  book. 

"We  have  been  hopeful  that  this 
book  will  be     put     on     the     open 
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shelves,"  said  Miss  Campbell.  "The 
lesson  it  teaches  should  be  the  sal- 
vation of  thousands     of     blind     in- 
fants. The  book  is  the  'Uncle  Tom's , 
Cabin*  of  the  blind." 

Inquiry  at  the  library     for     the 
book  yesterday  disclosed  that  it  is 
kept   on  the  "restricted  list,"    and  I 
that  the  public     librae     possesses 
only  one  copy  of  it. 

Book  on  Restricted  List. 

".  erhaps  the  term  'restricted 
list*  is  misleading,"  was  Librarian 
W.  H.  .  rett's  explanation.  "I  shall 
instruct  the  attendants  not  to  use 
the  term  any  more.  By  it  we  have 
meant  that  the  book  was  not  out  for 
everyone  to  see.  It  is  not  on  the  , 
open  shelf.  But  if  anyone  who 
ought  to  read  it  asks  for  it,  the  ( 
book  will  be  delivered. 

"This  book  teaches  a  lesson,  and 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  people 
over  sixteen  or  eighteen  to  read.  I 
You  can  understand  that  many 
books  are  such  tnat  we  don't  want 
to  have  them  c  1  the  open  shelves, 
where  a  young  girl  could  find  them, 
in  ignorance  of  their  contents. 

"I  read  this  boo-,  with  interest. 
It  tells  the  story  of  the  sin  of  a 
young  man  bringing  olindness  to  a 
child.  There  is  nothing  sensuous 
in  it.  As  an  example  of  our  system, 
'Tom  Jones1  is  a  classic;  it  is  on  the 
Case  School  reading  list,  yet  you 
wouldn't  think  .  -  was  a  good  book 
for  girls  to  read." 

"Wild  Oats"  is  a  recently  pub- 
lished book  by  James  Oppenheim, 
the  creator  of  the  Ghetto  character 
of  "Dr.  Rast"  in  the  magazines. 
The  book  has  a  foreword  by  Edward 
Bok,  editor  of  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal,  which  says  in  part: 

"Groat  Black  Plague." 

"The  fearful  truth  that  lies  back 
of  this  narraive  cannot  much  longer 
remain  in  the  background  of  the 
public  conscience.  We  are  slowly 
but  surely  awakening,  in  part,  to  a 
realizing  sense  that  somewhere  in 
the  social  body  there  is  a  festering 
sore  that  needs  the  surgery  and 
cleansing  process  of  the  light  of 
public  discussion  and  extermina- 
tion at  the  hands  of  decent  people. 
The  evil  of  'The  Great  White 
Plague'  is  comparatively  as  naught .j 
with  the  greater  and  more  insidious 
evil  that  is  being  wrought  by    'The 


Great  Black  Plague.'    with  its  fear- 
ful results  on  innocent  children." 

The  story  itself  deals  with  a 
young,  heedless  man.  He  had 
sowed  his  wild  oats.  Then  he  fell 
in  love  with  a  girl  of  seventeen. , 
She  was  innocent,  with  the  ignor- 
ance of  the  "double  standard." 

"Vile  system  of  education  that 
allows  boys  to  get  their  knowledge 
of  sex  on  the  streets  and  then  turns 
them  loose  on  girls  who  know  noth- 
ing, girls  who  are  carefully  shielded 
from  the  very  facts  that  concern 
them  deepest!"  the  book  exclaims. 
Before  the  marriage  the  young 
man  is  advised  by  a  physician  not 
to  wed.  But  he  is  weak  and  does 
not  tell  the  girl  why.  He  yields  to 
her  desire  for  early  marriage.  They 
have  a  child.  Shame  forbids  the 
man  to  call  the  physician.  He  em- 
ploys a  midwife.  She  neglects  to 
silver  nitrate  in  the  baby's 
The  baby  was  blind.  The 
confesses  to  his  wife.  She  for- 
»s  him. 

['But    the    little    blind    baby    said 

:hing,   but   lay   there,"   the   book 

fds.     "Blighted  was  our  wild  rose, 

ir  sweet     seventeen;  sightless  her 

irst  born.     The  sowing  was  of  wild 

'oats  and  this  was  the  harvest." 
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PREVENTABLE  BLINDNESS. 

iSomejfljftn'g  has  been  said  in  these 
columns,^ from  time  to  time,  of  the 
(hopelessly  sad  condition  of  blind  chil- 
dren who  would  not  nave  he  en  blind, 
had  they  received  simple,  proper  treat- 
ment at  the  time  of  their  Ibirta. 

Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  all  the  chil- 
dren in  *he  schools  for  the  Mind, 
(throughout  this  whole  country,  are 
iblind  not  because  of  naturally  imper- 
fect eyes,  but  (because  of  the  ignorance 
or  carelessness  of  those  who  attended 
them  at  birth. 


There  are  other  causes  of  ■blindness, 
some  of  them  hardly  suspected  in 
miany  communities.  At  a  recent  con- 
ference held  in  New  York  a  national 
society  was  organized  for  the  conser- 
vation of  vision;  and  among  the  caus- 
es of  complete  or  partial  ibl  indues  a 
there  enumerated  are  industrial  and 
other  accidents,  disease,  toad  and  im- 
properly used  light  in  schools,  infec- ! 
tions  from  public  swimming  .pools,  the  | 
cheap  ten-cent  spectacles  so  freely  sold 
and  other  things  ibad  for  the  eyes. 

The  new  organization,  'which  is  the 
result  of  long  preparation  and  confer- 
ence, desires  to  unify  the  efforts  of  all 
other  organizations  having  a  simuia- 
Object;  to  influence  proper  legislation 
in  the  different  States,  to  enlist  all  ed- 
ucational bodies,  medical  societies,  la- 
bor organizations,  women's  clutbs  and 
tihe  like,  in  one  great,  compact  work- 
ing association  for  the  dissemination 
of  such  knowledge  as  will  reduce  pre 
ventable  blindness  to  the  minimum. 

It  is  twenty  years  or  more  since 
some  of  the  ablest  and  most  humane 
of  the  physicians  'began  work  along 
these  lines,  and  now,  at  last,  a  great 
national  organization  takes  it  up,  in 
the  interests  of  those  children  who 
will  be  forever  blind  unless  they  ar$ 
intelligently  and  properly  treated. 
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WARNS    ASAINST    BLINDNESS. 


Miss  Carrie  B.  Levy  Sending  Out  Lit- 
erature to   Mothers   and 
Nurses. 

Mie|  Carrie  B.  Levy,  superintendent  of 
the  Jiilwaukee  School^o^^^e  Blind,  is 
sendf^g  out  literature  to  mothers  and 
nurses  throughout  the  country,  asking 
them  to  take  every  precaution  in  guarding 
babies  against  blindness. 

"Nearly  every  case  of  blindness,  fol- 
lowing birth,  is  brought  about  by  germs 
from  social  diseases,"  said  Miss  Levy. 
"A  mother  or  a  nurse  can  distinguish 
them.  What  I  want  her  to  do  is  to  call 
in  a  physician  Immediately.  Then  we 
will  have  no  more  cases  of  what  we  call 
'blindness  from  birth'." 

Miss  Levy,  in  the  literature  she  is  send- 
ing out,  is  tellJng  the  mothers  and  nurses 
how  to  detect  the  germs. 
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EAST    BOSTON    DOCTOR    FINED 


He  Failed  to  Report  at  Proper  Time  Case 
of  a  Child  Born  with  Sore  Eyes 


Dr.  George  Reinherz  of  232  Chelsea 
street,  East  Boston,  was  fined  $50  by 
Judge  Casey  in  the  East  Boston  Court, 
today,  for  failing  to  report  a  case  of  oph- 
thalmia neonatorum  within  six  hours  of 
the  birth  of  a  child  so  afflicted.  This  is 
a  disease  of  the  eye  in  which  it  is  neces- 
sary, if  the  child  is  to  be  saved  from 
future  blindness,  that  prompt  treatment 
should  be  given. 

The  prosecution  was  made  by  the 
Board  of  Health,  which  is  convinced  that 
many  cases  of  ill  health  in  later  life 
might  be  avoided  by  treatment  of  the 
infant. 


WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY   11,  1911 


MIDWIVES    AND    THE    SLUM 
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The  only  difference  between  good  and  bad 
Samaritans  in  our  own  time  is  one  of  en- 
ergy. It  is  not/  and  never  was,  a  question 
of  knowing  what  needs  to  be  done:  it  is  a 
question  <)f  doing  it.  The  bad  Samaritan 
is  the  one  who  will  not  take  the  trouble;  the 
good  is  the  one  who  will.  So  much  to  ex- 
plain a  matter  which  has,  during  the  past 
few  days,  caused  the  people  of  Cleveland 
some  surprise  and  no  little  chagrin.  A 
plucky  young  woman,  who  had  had  the 
thorough  preparation  of  a  professional 
nurse,  put  on  "plain  clothes"  and  went 
among  the  mid  wives,  which  relic  of  medi- 
evalism the  State  of  Ohio  still  fosters.  She 
discbvered  that  fifty-one  out  of  ninety-one 
midwives  whom  she  interviewed  do  not  use 
the  ordinary  prophylactic  measures  against 
blindness  in  new-born  babies;  that  fifteen 
hundred  blind  persons  in  Ohio  might  have 
enjoyed  their  sight  if  they  had  been  treated, 
a  few  hours  after  birth,  with  an  insignifi- 
cant amount  of  nitrate  of  silver;  that  of 
the  ninety-one  midwives,  seventeen  have 
practised  thirty  years,  and  thirty-six  have 
practised  twenty  years,  and  since  after 
these  midwives  begin  to  practise  they  have 
no  further  Instruction  or  supervision,  how 
can  they  know  of  modern  asepsis  or  anti- 
sepsis? 

This,  in  roughest  sketch  the  result  ot 
Miss  Gertrude  Barnes's  investigation,  is  less 
a  rebuke  to  Boston  than  any  city  of  the 
country  with  the  possible  exception  of  Bal- 
timore. Boston  is  almost  unique  among 
American  cities  in  the  organization  and  effi- 
ciency of  its  District  Nursing  Association 
which  spreads  its  network  over  the  commu- 
nity, and  is  vigilant  in  its  surveillance  of 
those  who  officiate  at  the  arrival  of  its  new 
citizens.  In  the  whole  State  of  Massachu- 
setts there  are  probably  not  more  than  two 
hundred  midwives.  But  it  may  be  well  for  us 
to  pause  in  our  self-congratulations  and  in- 
quire where  this  Cleveland  investigation 
does  hit  us.  It  is  true  that,  in  respect  to 
midwifery,  Boston  is  ahead  of  its  middle- 
Western  neighbor.  But  this  matter  is  only 
an  allegory  of  the  whole  process  of  ad- 
vance. The  proportion  would  then  read  not: 
"As  Boston  to  Cleveland,  so  Cleveland  to 
?"  but  as  "Cleveland  to  Boston  so  Bos- 
ton to  ?"    It  may  not  be  in  midwifery, 

or  education,  or  rapid  transit;  but  it  may  be 
in  a  score  of  things  just  as  important,  or 
more  so:  economy  of  public  funds,  preven- 
tion of  accidents,  prevention  of  fires,  or 
what  not. 
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Precaution,  therefore,  having  been  taken 
to  choke  a  timely  crow  here  in  Boston,  this 
does  seem  the  occasion  to  remark  what  has 
generally  escaped  notice:  that  many  of  the 
most  wretched  slums  of  this  country  are 
not  brick,  but  wood.  They  are  not  the 
squeezed,  piled  and  herded  places  of  New 
York  and  Boston,  but  the  dreary,  bleak  and 
squalid  wooden  houses  of  many  a  middle  and 
far  Western  city.  Eastern  cities  know  their 
sins  of  overcrowding  and  bad  housing  and 
try  what  they  can  do  for  remedy;  not  much, 
to  be  sure;  but  a  beginning.  But  in  the 
crazy  sketches  of  begrimmed  suburbs  such 
places  as  the  outskirts  of  Pittsburg,  and 
Newburg,  south  of  Cleveland,  the  city  as  a 
whole  does  not  yet  seem  to  have  recognized 
these  tracts  as  a  glum.  In  the  case  of  Cleve- 
land (though  Miss  Barnes's  printed  report 
on  behalf  of  certain  medical  and  charitable 
organizations  takes  no  account  of  it),  she 
has  herself  agreed  that  many  of  the  quar- 
ters she  visited  were  about  as  miserable  as 
might  be.  A  slum  is  not  necessarily  in  a 
congested  district.  A  slum  may  be  out  in 
the  open. 

Of  the  qualities  of  courage  and  woman- 
hood required  for  this  investigation  it  Is  not 
necessary  to  discourse.  The  work  speaks 
for  itself.  Miss  Barnes  has  done  her  part. 
It  is  now  Cleveland's  turn,  if  not  Ohio's. 
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|  Campaign    For    the    Prevention    of    Blindness ; 

♦  YOUR  EYES  ARE  YOUR  BREA  DW I NN  ERS  —  TAKE  CARE  OF  THEM  ♦ 

t   ™=_  -  ,™      t 

J  The  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind  proposes: 

+    I — To   continue    throughout    a    number   of   years   educating  * 

the  public  for  the  Saving  of  Sight.  £ 

II  —  To    forward    and    initiate    movements    for    the    profit-  ♦ 

able-employment  of  the  sightless. 

r II  —  To    provide    for   those    who    in    adult    years    have   be- 
come  blind    home    teachers.,  and   so  ameliorate  their  con 
J        dition. 


1  THIS   IS  A  CAMPAIGN    OF   HOPE  J 
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WILL       YOU       HELP       US? 
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Our  state  is  generous  in  providing  for  known  needs,  The  new  Ge 
eral  Assembly  must  be  led  to  understand  the  need  of  money  to  carry  on 
our  work.  You  can  help  b\  writing.  AT  ONCE  to  your  State  Senator  and 
Representative  personal  letters  saying  that  the  work  of  the  Commission 
appeals   to   you   as   a   rational    attempt    to  meet   a    real    n(Hn\,   and   that   you 


approve  the   movement 


OHIO    COMMISSION   FOR   THE    BLIND. 
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!  OPHTHALMIA         ! 
|        NEONATORUM  f 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦^♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦* 

(By  ih>  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind.) 
What  is  ophthalmia  neonatorum? 
It  is  a  disease  which  destroys  the 
sight  or  greatly  reduces  the  vision  in 
eyes  of  babies.  It  is  commonly 
known  as  "babies'  sore  eyes,"  and  is 
a  disease  common  enough  to  account 
for  the  blindness  of  at  least  1,r>00  cit- 
izens of  our  state  About  75  of  the 
pupils  of  our  Stat<  School  for  t-.ej 
Blind  at  Columbus  are  there  now  be- 
cause of  this  disease.  It  is  caused 
by  the  presence  in  the  eyes  of  a  new- 
born babe  of  any  one  of  four  vari- 
eties of  pus  germs.  In  a  few  hours 
or  days  at  most  it  does  its  d*»«Hu-' 
work,  destroying  certain  portions  of 
the  eye  and  leaving  behind  scars  that 
reduce  the  vision  or  it  wholly  de- 
stroys the  power  to  see. 

If  taken  in  time  the  ravages  of  the 
disease  may  be  stayed,  but  once  it 
gets  even  a  bare  start  the  services 
of  a  skilled  specialist  and  nursing 
both  day  and  night,  continued  some- 
times for  weeks,  are  necessary  to 
i  he  sight.  Before  the  germ  gets 
a  chance  to  do  this  frightful  damage 
it  may  be  destroyed  by  the  use  of  a 
proper  prophylactic  applied  by  a  per- 
son having  the  knowledge  of  its  use 
and  understanding  how  to  use  it. 
This  Commission  has  sent  to  every 
medical  man  in  the  state  and  to 
every  registered  nurse  a  sample  of 
this  remed\  with  explicit  directions 
how  to  use  it,  and  to  any  physician 
or  nurse  the  State  Board  of  Health 
distributes  this  free  of  charge  on  ap- 
plication at  any  of  its  stations. 


WOULD  YOU  PREFER 

IF  YOU  WERE  BUND? 


To    Sit     In     Hopeless     Darkness.     Idle  To    Occupy    Hands    and    Mind    In    Use 

and     Eating    Your     Heart    Away    In  ful    Work,    Eating    the    Bread    of    In 

Bitterness     and     Lonliness,     Utterly  dependence    and    Doing,    as    Far    as 

Dependent   On    Family   and    Friends.  You    Were   Able,   the   Part   of   a    Pro 

Or —  ductive    Citizen? 

The  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Klind  proposes  to  encourage  adults 
who  have  lost  their  bight  to  avoid  despondency  and  dependance  by  help- 
ing  them  to   find   tasks   suited  to   their  capacities. 


A  SHOP  FOR  BLIND  WORKMEN 


A  shop  in  operation  .  render  the  auspices  of  the  Cleveland  Society 
for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Blind.  Tkoy  make  good  brooms  and 
are  earning  a  fairly  good  wage. 


NEEDLESSLY  BLIND 


(By  the  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind.) 
Ignorance  allows  much  needless 
blindness  of  babies.  Carelessness  in 
the  use  of  sharp  instruments  is  the 
cause  of  many  accidents  10  children's 
eyes.  Our  insane  Fourth  of  July  cel- 
ebrations annually  put  out  the  vision 
of  many  youth.  Defective  tools  and 
machinery  cause  loss  of  sight  to 
adult  operatives.  Diseases  of  various 
sorts  attack  specifically  the  organ  of 
vision  or  cause  general  low  vitality, 
and   defective    vision  or   blindness    en- 


YVho  will  help  to  stop  this  needless 
waste?  It  is  not  enough  that  physi- 
cians are  informed  and  have  been 
aroused  to  greater  watchfulness. 
Xor  that  labor  organizations  have 
secured  souk  attention  to  safety 
of  wcrkingmen.  In  the  end  the 
general  public  must  be  relied  upon 
to  render  effective  the  fight  against 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  (babies'  sore 
eyes),  against  trachoma  and  other 
diseases  either  communicable  or  the 
result  of  low  vitality,  against  pre- 
ventable accidents  of  all  sorts.  The 
appeal  is  to  every  citizen  to  join 
the  crusade. 
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PREVENTABLE  BLINDNESS. 

Something  tawj^en  said  in  these  col- 
umns, from  time  to  time,  of  the  hopeless- 
ly sad  condition  of  blind  children  who 
would  not  have  been  blind,  had  they  re- 
ceived simple,  pxoper  treatment  at  the 
time  of  their  birth. 

Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  all  the  chil- 
dren in  the  schools  for  the  blind,  through- 
out this  whole  country,  are  blind  not  be- 
cause of  naturally  Imperfect  eyes,  but 
because  of  the  Ignorance  tar  carelessness 
of  t!ios3  who  attended  them  at  birth. 

There  are  other  causes  of  blindness, 
some  of  them  hardly  suspected  in  many 
communities.  At  a  recent  conference  heid 
in  New  York  a  national  society  was  or- 
ganized for  the  conservation  of  vision; 
and  among  the  causes  of  complete  or  par- 
tial blindness  there  enumerated  are  in- 
dustrial and  other  accidents,  disease,  bad 
and  improperly  used  light  in  schools,  in- 
fections from  public  swimming  pools, 
the  chcfrp  ten-cent  spectacles  so  freely 
sold  and  other   things  bad  for  the  eyes. 

The  new  organization,  which  is  the  re- 
sult of  long  preparation  and  conference, 
desires  to  unify  the  efforts  of  all  other  or- 
ganizations having  a  similar  object;  to 
influence  proper  legislation  in  the  differ- 
ent States,  to  enlist  all  educational  bodies, 
medical  societies,  labor  organizations, 
women's  clubs  and  the!  like,  in  one  great, 
compact  working  association  for  the  dis- 

"mination  of  such  knowledge  as  will  re- 
e  preventable  blindness  to  the  mini- 
mum. 

It  is  twenty  years  or  more  since  some 
"jf  -the  ablest  and  most  humane  of  the 
physicians  of  New  Jersey  began  work 
along  these  identical  lines.  In  other 
States  similar  work  has  followed,  an« 
now,  at  last,  .a  great  national  organizal, 
tion  takes  it  up,  in  the  interests  of  thosl 
children  who  will  be  forever  blind  unlesl 
they  are  intelligently  and  properla 
treated. 
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C.  F.  CAMPBELL  TO  GIVE 
ALK  ON  BLINDNESS 
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One  of  the  Best  Versed  Men  on  Im- 
portant Subject  to  Appear  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  January  27. 


A  'talk  on  preventable  blindness  will 
be  given  at  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Friday  evening,  Jan.  2  7,  at  8 
o'clock.  The  Associated  Charities 
in  keeping  with  its  work  for  the  gen- 
eral improvement  of  conditions  has 
arranged  to  have  Mr.  Charles  F.  F. 
Campbell,  of  the  Pennsylvania  So- 
ciety for  the  Blind,  deliver  an  ad- 
dress on  the  means  of  prevention  of 
blindness  and  the  possibilities  for 
those  who  have  lost  their  sight. 

Mr.  Campbell  has  given  many  such 
talks  in  the  past,  and  has  always  nad 
large  and  appreciative  audiences.  He 
has  a  novel  way  of  presenting  the 
subject,  and  when  given  oy  him  it  is 
devoid  of  all  the  dryness  that  usually 
ompanies  talks  on  this  matter, 
and  which  'makes  an  audience  tired. 
My.  Campbell  has  in  all  of  his  lec- 
tures been  requested  to  continue  his 
subject  matter  beyond  his  allotted 
time,  and  has,  frequently  been  asked 
to  repeat  his  talks  on  subsequent 
evenings.  He  will  come  here  well 
qualified  to  handle  this  subject  as  he 
has  given  it  the  study  of  a  life  time, 
and  is  fully  acquainted  with  all  its 
various  phases.  The  talk  is  to  be 
illustrated  by  stereopticon  views 
which  will  lend  to  its  interest. 

"Most  of  the  'blindness  of  the  pre- 
sent day  is  preventible,"  says  Mr. 
Campbell.  "If  but  a  little  care  were 
exercised  in  time,  if  mothers  were 
only  instructed  how  to  care  for  their 
infants,  especially  at  child'birth,  there 
would  be  many  seeing  persons  where 
there  are  today  the  blind."  Dis- 
associated from  any  objectionable 
features  these  lessons  will  be  shown 
at  the  coming  talk.  It  will  be  the 
means  of  causing  many  of  the  next 
generation  to   retain  their  sight  and 


to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  normally 
constituted  persons.  It  is  also  in- 
tended to  show  how  the  blind  can  be 
made  self-supporting  by  work  with- 
in their  reach.  In  all  the  talk  will 
be  replete  with  interest  for  doctors, 
nurses  and  the  general  public,  and 
the  Associated  'Charities  hopes  that  a 
large  audience  will  greet  Mr.  Camp-*- 
bell. 
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^^CONSERVATION  OF  EYESIGHT 

jDne  of  the  things  which  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties wishes  to  include  in  its  work  of  the  coming 
year  is  that  of  preventable  blindness.  A  national 
organization  will  soon  be  formed  for  this  purpose. 
The  chairman  of  the  board  which  was  appointed 
at  a  recent  conference  in  New  York  to  effect  a 
permanent  organization  is  Dr.  F.  Park  L.  Lewis, 
of  Buffalo,  who  is  well  known  in  this  city.  As  told 
in  the  Survey,  the  wrork  of  the  national  society 
v .ill  be  divided  into  three  parts:  prevention  of 
infantile   blindness?  pre\  <m^^j^m^mmmkmmm^ 


.rial  and  otlfW-  accidents,  and  from  diseases, 
conservation  of  vision  through  improved  hygiene 

ypg  school  life  and  in  industry. 

The  committee  which  has  decided  upon  form- 
ing fl  mal  Association  for  the  Prevention 
of  Bliiififfes  and  the  Conservation  of  Vision  was 
the  American  Medical  Association, 
and  is  another  illustration  of  the  public  spirit  of 
that  body.  The  chief  task  of  the  committee  will  be 
to  call  attention  to  the  close  relationship  of  all  efforts 
for  better  social,  moral  and  industrial  conditions  and 
those  of  the  association  soon  to  be  formed.  The 
organizers  will  ask  the  co-operation  of  all  so- 
cieties interested  in  social  purity,  in  the  preven- 
tion of  infant  mortality,  in  safeguarding  industrial 
occupations  and  all  medical,  educational,  commer- 
cial and  labor  bodies,  women's  clubs  and  organiza- 
tions dealing  with  social  and  economic  questions. 


So  the  people  of  Erie  are  enabled  to  see  that 
the  management  of  the  Erie  Associated  Charities 
is  right  up  to  the  times  in  its  understanding  of  the 
necessary  scope  of  its  social  activity.  It  will  not 
be  long  before  all  the  people  of  the  city  will  fully 
appreciate  and  recognize  this  fact,  and  there  will 
be  none  to  ask  questions  as  to  what  proportion 
of  the  funds  is  spent  for  salaries  and  what  for 
the  poor.  What  is  more,  the  response  to  the 
association  will  each  year  be  readier  and  more 
liberal  than  ever  before.  The  only  regret  is  that 
the  appeal  for  funds  to  do  additional  work  has 
not  yet  been  forthcoming. 

The  Dispatch  wishes  to  offer  a  suggestion  to 
those  who  are  so  anxious  about  the  disposition  of 
the  funds  contributed  to  the  Charities.  Here  is  a 
work  for  the  prevention  of  unnecessary  blindness. 
The  money  needed  for  its  conduct  is  only  a  few 
hundred  a  year.  If  you  are  charitably  inclined, 
and  wish  to  donate  something  toward  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  endeavor,  send  in  your  money  and  state 
that  it  is  to  be  used  for  that  purpose  alone.  It 
will  be  thankfully  accepted  and,  if  you  wish,  you 
will  receive  an  itemized  account  of  how  the  fund 
was  disposed  of.  Most  people  are  not  aware  of  the 
enormous  amount  of  eye.  trouble  in  this . country. 
The)r  are  also  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  large 
amount  of  infantile  blindness  (Ophthalmia  neona- 
torum) is  due  to  absolute  negligence  on  the  part 
of  physicians  and  midwives. 

There  is  perhaps  another  work  which  the 
committee  will  have  to  do  which  may  call  down 
the  wrath  of  some  upon  the  intolerance  of  phy- 
sicians. And  that  is  to  expose  men  and  stores 
who  are  wont  to  decry  the  methods  and  demands 
of  oculists,  in  order  to  sell  to  the  ignorant  and 
"fling  their  ready-made  eyeglasses.  ^ 
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WORK   FOR  PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS. 

The  address  of  Prof.  E.  M.  Van  Cleve  at  the  W.  C.  A-  auditorium, 
Friday  night,  was  one  that  should  have  been  heard  by  all  who  have 
the  custody  of  children.    It  applied  to  parents,  teachers  and  others. 

Dr.  Van  Cleve  is  superintendent  of  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the 
Blind  at  Columbus,  and  in  that  capacity  he  has  had  valuable  experi- 
ence iu  the  great  educational  work  for  the  blind.  His  address  was 
along  the  line  of  "ways  and  means'"  to  prevent  blindness.  There 
are  those  who  labor  under  the  misapprehension  thai:  the  state  cares 
for  the  blind  the  same  as  it  does  for  the  insane  and  other-  wards. 
Such  is  not  the  case.  The  large  institution  over  which  Dr.  Van 
Cleve  presides  is  not  a  hospital  or  even  a  custodial  institution,  but 
an  educational  one.  The  state  does  not  care  for  any  adults  who 
are  blind  and  it  does  not  care  for  the  young,  only  for  a  short  period 
in  which  they  are  given  an  education  such  as  can  be  had  only  in  an 
institution  for  the  blind.  The  state  takes  the  blind  child  and  gives 
it  what  is  equivalent  to  a  common  school  education  and  then  turns 
it  out  into  the  wn-ld  to  do  the  best  it  can.  It  does  just  the  same 
as  for  pupils  in  the  public  schools  and  no  more.  Ilr^der  these  circum- 
stances blindness  becomes  an  affliction  of  the  very  worst  character 
for  those  who  have  passed  beyond  the  school  age.  Those  who  lose 
their  reason  can  become  wards  of  the  state  for  the  rest  of  their 
days,  but  such  is  not  the  case  with  the  deaf  and  dumb  or  the  blind, 
and  blindness  is  the  next  thing  to  total  disability. 

Dr.  Van  Cleve 's  addresses,  that  are  made  in  different  parts  of 
the  state  under  the  auspices  of  medical  and  other  societies,  are  in 
the  interests  of  those  who  might  be  saved  from  this  terrible  afflic- 
tion, and  it  is  certainly  the  duty  of  all  who  have  the  care  of  children 
to  study  the  system  of  prevention  which  promises  to  do  so  much 
for  the  present  and  future  generations.  The  medical  and  charitable 
societies  are  doing  a  most  commendable  work  in  every  effort  pos- 
sible to  prevent  blindness  or  afflictions  affecting  in  any  way,  the 
windows  of  the  soul. 

The  appeals  of  Dr.  Van  Cleve  are  also  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
the  people  to  ask  their  members  of  the  legislature  to  make  such 
appropriations  as  will  enable  the  Ohio  commission  for  the  blind  to 
continue  and  expand  its  operations  not  only  in  "saving  sight," 
but  also  in  securing  employment  and  relief  for  the  blind.  In  this 
most  commendable  work  Montgomery  county  has  taken  foremost 
rank,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  still  further  advance- 
ment for  this  unfortunate  ekiss. 
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PUH  state  society 

FOR  CUKOF  MO 

Mrs,  Russell  Sage's  Represen- 
tatives Meet  With  Prominent 
Local  Philanthropists, 


Representatives  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, civic  and  social  organizations 
who  attended  a  meeting  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Major  and  Mrs.  Andrew  S. 
Rowan  to  discuss  plans  to  establish  a 
state  society  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness  are  today  confident  such  an 
institution  will  soon  become  a  reality. 

The  meeting,  was  called  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mrs.  W.  H.  Slingerland  and 
Samuel  E.  Eliot  of  New  York,  repre- 
senting the  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
who,  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Russell 
Sage,  are  planning  to  establish  so- 
cieties for  the  prevention  of  blindness 
throughout    the   United   States. 

Eliot  said  that  at  least  50  per  cent 
of  the-'Ailind  in  institutes  Could  have 
been  jpared  this  affliction  if  they  had 
been  properly  treated. 

Among  the  other  speakers  were  Dr. 
Adelaide  Brown,  Dr.  C.  S.  G.  Nagel,  Dr. 
Broderick,  Mrs.  Andrew  Rowan,  Mrs. 
Minnie  Sabin  Cooper,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Graupt- 
ner,  Mrs.  Aylett  Cotton,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Ashe,  Mrs.  Isadore  Lowenberg  and  Dr 
Caroline  Rosenberg. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  a  public  meet 
ing  at  the  California  Club  on  the  after 
noon  of  January  24.  Mrs.  Andrew  S 
Rowan  was  appointed  chairman  of  th 
committee   to   arrange   for   the   event. 
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TO  PREVENT  BLINDNESS. 

A  National  Society  for  the  Pre^y ca- 
tion of  Blindness  has  been  formed  in 
^Wf^iork,  and  it  will  prosecute  with 
vigor  its  admirable  work  throughout 
the  United  States.  It  will  be  commend- 
ed and  encouraged  and  assisted  every- 
where, for  it  is  undertaking  for  the 
benefit  of  humanity  a  great  work  that 
will  be  carried  forward  with  noble  un- 
selfishness. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  one-third 
of  the  cases  of  blindness  in  the  United 
States  are  preventable.  According  to 
statistics  compiled  by  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  there  are  64,000  blind 
persons  in  the  United  States,  20,000 
of  whom  needlessly  lost  their  vision. 
They  would  not  now  be  blind  if  they 
had  been  properly  treated'  at  birth. 
The  statistics  show  further  that  the 
great  cause  of  blindness  in  infants  is 
opthalmia.  This  is  a  severe  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyes  which,  if  not  treated 
immediately,  leaves  the  infant  partly  or 
wholly  blind  within  a  few  days  after 
birth.  It  is  now  almost  unbelievable 
that  until  1891  this  was  said  to  be  in- 
curable. In  that  year  Professor  Cre»de 
discovered  that  a  single  drop  of  a  cer- 
tain chemical  if  dropped  on  the  eye- 
ball of  the  newborn  child  would  destroy 
the  .germs  of  opthalmia  without  injur- 
ing the  healthy  eye.. 

The  great  work  of  the  members  of 
the  Society  will  be  among  the  poor  and 
the  ignorant,  especially  foreigners. 
These  must  be  taught  that  it  is  untrue 
that  "all  babies  have  sore  eyes,"  that 
birth  infections  do  not  "get  well  of 
themselves, "  and  that  blindness  is  im- 
minent when  inflammation  of  the  eyes 
of  the  new-born  appears.  Besides,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  teach  them  that 
physicians  who  would  treat  the  chil- 
dren for  inflammation  or  the  eyes  will 
\gt  harm  them. 


The  names  of  the  men  who  are  en- 
rolled in  the  organization  are  sufficient 
guaranty  of  its  character.  They  are: 
Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness of  the   American  Medical  Associa- 


of  the  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind; 
James  F.  Munroe,  President  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Commission  for  the  Blind; 
Charles  Stedman  Bull,  M.  D.;  John  M. 
Weeks,  M.  D.,  of  the  New  York  Eye 
and  Ear  hospital;'©.  E.  de  Schweinitz, 
M.  P.,  member  of  Committee  on  Pre- 
tention of  Blindness  of  the  American 
Medical  Association;  John  Winter  Bran- 
nan.  M. P.,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Bellevue.  and  Allied  hos- 
pitals of  New  York  City,  and  Cressy  L. 
Wilbur.  M.  D.,  chief  statistician.  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor 
"Washington,  D.-"£".  :" 
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EXPERT  IN  BLINDNESS 

TO  TELL  EXPERIENCES 


[Special  to  The  Evenine  Post.l 

FRUITVALE,  Jan.  25.— Samuel  Ely 
Eliot,  the  wrell-known  lecturer  and  sec- 
retary of  the  New  York  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  will  lecture  in 
the  parlors  of  the  Twenty-third  Avenue 
Baptist  Church  Friday  evening-,  Jan- 
uary 27.  The  lecture  will  be  given 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  National 
Mothers'  League  and  the  Garfield 
School  Mothers'  Club  and  will  be  open 
to  the  public.  A  literary  and  musical 
program  will  precede  Eliot's  lecture. 
The  officers  of  the  Garfield  School 
Mothers'  Club  are:  Mrs.  Grant  D.  Mil- 
ler, president;  Mrs.  E.  R.  Stone,  vice 
president;  Mrs.  A.  C.  Lane,  treasurer; 
Mrs.  W.  G.  Hawes,  secretary. 


Rochester,   n.M.,U 
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preventive 
Medicine  and 
public  health 


Subject    of    Free    Lecture 
Course  Arranged  by  Medi- 
cal Society. 


The  Monroe  County  Medical  So- 
ciety plans  to  give  Rochester  the  ben- 
efit of  a  series  of  free  lectures  on  the 
general  topic  "Preventive  Medicine 
and  Public  Health."  This  Is  in  line 
with  similar  movements  which  have 
met  with  great  favor  in  the  other 
large  cities  of  the  country- 
It  has  been  decided  that  there  shall 
be  eight  lectures  in  the  series  to  be 
given  on  alternate  Friday  evenings  in 
February,   March  and  April. 

The  first  of  these  lectures  will  be 
given  on  Friday  evening  of  this  week, 
by  Dr.  F.  Parke  Lewis,  of  Buffalo,  on 
"Conservation  of  Vision."  The  lec- 
ture will  be  illustrated  by  means  of 
the  stereopticon.  Dr.  Lewis  is  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  prevention 
of  blindfcess  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  and  also  vice-president 
of  the  New  York  Aqg^jflit^iiii   fin    PTP" 

Blind.     - 

<*  JJ1'.  lie'wJs  is  not  only  a  specialist  on 
the  diseases  of  the  eye,  but  also  on 
their  prevention.  Recent  investigation 
has  shown  that  at  least   40    per   cent. 


of  the  existing  blindness  is  not  neces-. 
sary  and  Dr.  Lewis  has  been  one  of 
the  leaders  in  the  prevention  of  loss 
of  sight. 

"Occupational  Diseases  and  Their 
Prevention"  will  be  discussed  at  a 
later  lecture  by  Dr.  Eugene  B.  Por- 
ter,  state  health  commissioner. 

"Deformities  and  Their  Prevention" 
will  be  the  subject  of  a  lecture  to  be 
given  by  Dr.  Wisner  Townsend,  secre- 
tary of  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York  and  surgeon  of  the 
Hospital  for  Ruptured  and  Crippled, 
of  New  York. 

"Cancer,  Its  Cause  and  Prevention" 
will  be  treated  by  Dr.  William  S.  Bain- 
bridge,  surgeon  of  the  New  York  Skin 
and  Cancer  Hospital,  and  Dr.  Harry 
S.  Gaylord,  of  the  State  Cancer  La- 
boratory, of  Buffalo. 

"The  Prevention  of  Insanity"  in  co- 
operation with  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association  will  be  the  subject  of  an- 
other lecture.  Industrial  accidents 
and  their  prevention,  preservation  of 
the  sight  of  school  children  and  other 
subjects  that  are  part  of  the  work  of 
this  special  committee  will  be  dis- 
cussed. The  course  has  not  been  com- 
pleted in  all  its  details,  but  the  com- 
mittee expects  to  announce  all  the 
speakers  soon. 
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Carelessness  of 
Doctors  Often 

Makes  Children 
Blind  for  Life 

Ignorant  and  careless  doctors  in  this  state  come  in  for  a  severe 
lashing  from  the  pens  of  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot  and  Henry  Copley 
Greene,  field  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  commission  for  the  blind,  in 
the  current  issue  of  the   New   Boston   Magazine. 

Both  writers  urge  a  resort  to  the  law  to  prevent  the  evils  which 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  this  class  of  physicians.  Dr.  Cabot  calls 
for  a  more  practical  form  of  examination  to  keep  the  "cheeky  but 
ignorant"  medical  student  from  getting  a  license  to  practice  medi- 
cine. Mr.  Greene  points  out  that  some  of  the  (presumably)  best 
educated  doctors  have  shown  a  carelessness  in  their  duties  as  physi- 
cians and  citizens  which  has  actually  passed  the  confines  of  the  crim- 
inal, and  has  led  to  their  prosecution  in  some  instances.  He  urges 
still   stricter  prosecutions   and    penalties  in  such  cases. 

Ignorance  or  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  attending  physician 
is  accompanied  by  peculiarly  disastrous  consequences  in  the  case  of 
opthalmia  neonatorum,  an  Infection  of  the  eyes  of  newly  born  babies, 
which  is  absolutely  preventable  by  simple  treatment,  but  which,  if 
neglected,   results  in   total   bllndnesc. 

THE  LAW  IS  NOT  ALWAYS  OBEYED. 

The  Legislature  in  1905  passed  a  law 
requiring  that  a  physician  who  finds 
symptoms  of  this  dread  disease  in  an 
infant  which  he  is  attending  shall 
make  a  report  at  once  so  that  the  local 
board  of  health  may  take  measures  to 
prevent  blirdness. 

Mr,  Greene  tells  of  a  physician,  who 
is  bo^h  a  graduate  of  the  Harvard 
medical  school  and  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts    Medical    Society,    who 


last  summer  failed  to  report  sue! 
symptoms.  Instead,  he  dismissed  the 
mother  and  baby  from  the  hospita 
with  only  a  warning  to  catt  in  a  doctoi 
if  the  baby's  eyes  did  not  improve 
When  next  he  saw  the  mother  she  wa- 
wheeling  in  a  baby-carriage  a  bab} 
blind  for  life. 

Another  Harvard  graduate,  and  the 
medical  member  of  one  of  those  loca. 
boards  of  health  whose  duty  it  is  tc 
take  measures  in  order  that  blindness 
'may  not  ensue,  delivered  a  child  at  a 
farmhouse  last  summer.  The  symptoms 
of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  appeared. 
After  a  dangerous  delay  this  physician 
was  called  by  telephone.  Only  on  the 
next  day  did  he  respond;  and  then, 
without  a  nurse,  he  tried  his  hand  at 
treating  the  child's  imperilled  eyes,  not 
one  day,  or  two  days,  but  till  the  trans- 
parent cornea  of  each  eye  was  opaque. 
The  child  was  blind. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Boston 
Board  of  Health  that  it  has  taken  ac- 
tive steps  to  bring  to  justice — poor  as 
such  justice  may  seem  when  one  thinks 
of  the  horrible  fate  of  the  babies  in 
the  case— physicians  who  are  guilty 
of  criminal  neglect.  Last  fall,  after 
four  notices  of  the  law  requiring  the 
reporting  of  cases  had  been  mailed  to 
every  doctor  in  the  city,  the  board  be- 
gan legal  action. 

In  order  to  make  it  more  Dointed, 
the  first  case  brought  was  one  in 
Avhich  blindness  did  not  follow  the  neg- 
lect to  report.  The  accused  physician 
raised  the  question  in  his  defense  and 
appealed  to  the  superior  court.  His 
conviction  was  sustained.  The  Boston 
Board  of  Health  lias  brought  into  court 
three  other  physicians  and  has  con- 
victed two  of  them.  Mr.  Greene  la- 
ments that  the  courts  have  not  realized 
the  full  import  of  these  cases  and  have 
forced  only  one  of  the  condemned  men 
to  pay  a  fine.  He  hopes  that  both 
legal  and  public  opinion  in  general  will 
soon  support  more  drastic  action. 

Educating  the  Public. 

Everything  is  now  being  done  to 
rouse  the  public  to  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation.  When  once  the  people 
^f  this  state  fully  realize  that  babies 
are  continually  being  condemned  to  u 
life  without  their  eyes  through  the  ne- 
glect of  ignorance  of  doctors,  the  law 
and  public,  opinion  will  put  an  end  to 
such   calamities. 


Mr.  Greene  says:  "Of  the  physicians 
responsible  for  the  needless  blindness 
of  babies  in  the  last  few  months  more 
than  one  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  and 
sevteral  have  had  the  best  of  training. 
Does  not  this  suggest  that  our  medi- 
cal schools  have  still  to  learn  the  full 
spirit  of  civic  team-play?  Has  Har- 
vard, and  have  our  other  medical 
schools,  begun  to  produce  graduates  that 
shall  not  be  law  breakers?  How  soon 
will  the  slogan  of  our  medical  schools 
lie:  'All  our  graduates  public  servants; 
and  of  their  patients,  none  needlessly 
blind  V  " 

go  much  for  the  careless  physician, 
where  his  carelessness  brings  the  worst 
consequences.  As  regards  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  ignorant  practitioner,  Dr. 
Cabot  points  out  two  remedies.  One  is 
to  force  medical  schools  to  do  decent 
work  or  go  out  of  existence.  This  can- 
not be  applied  at  present.  The  other  is 
to  require,  for  a  license  to  nractice 
medicine,  practical  examinations — the 
examination  of  patients  to  settle  a  di- 
agnosis and  determine  treatment. 

A  smart  hoy  can  pass  the  written 
medical  examination  in  this  state  by  a 
six-months'  study  of  cram  books,  al- 
though he  may  never  have  dressed  a 
wound  or  written  a  prescription  in  his 
life.  The  written  test  is  just  like  judg- 
ing a  violinist  by  a  written  examina- 
tion without  hearing  him  play.  The 
state  board  of  registration  in  medicine 
should  have  facilities  which  will  ena- 
ble it  to  prevent  the  turning  loose  upon 
society  of  half-educated  doctors,  as 
sometimes  happens  with  the  present 
written  examinations. 


BOSTON  HERALD 

MONDAY,  FEB.  6,  1911. 

Charitable  Organization  to  Ob- 
serve St.  Valentine's  Day  with 
Discussion  of  Blindness. 

Invitations  have  been  sent  out  by  the 
Massachusetts  Association  for  Promot- 
ing the  Interests  of  the  Blind,  to  a 
meeting  to  be  held  on  the  eveWflg  uT 
Feb.  14,  In  Huntington  Chambers  Hall, 
30  Huntington  avenue.  The  topics  to  be 
discussed  are  "Prevention  of  Blindness" 
and  "Conservation  of  Eyesight."  The 
Rev.  Edward  Cummings  will  preside 
and  Miss  Helen  Kellar  and  Dr.  F.  Park 
Lewis  of  Buffalo  will  speak. 


BosfottlStmisi 


MONDAY,   FEBRUARY   6,  1911 


MANY   ARE    NEEDLESSLY    BLIND 


Dr.  Charles  H.  Williams  Describes  Preven- 
tive Measures  at  Harvard  Medical  School 


According  to  Dr.  Charles  H.  Williams 
about  seven  thousand  persons  in  the  Unit- 
ed State's  are  suffering  from  blindness 
which  might  have  been  prevented  by  prop- 
er care  at  birth.  Dr.  Williams  was  the 
lecturer  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
Sunday  and  his  subject  was  "Prevention 
of  Blindness,  Especially  in  the  Young 
Child." 

"In  the  stud/  of  the  blindness  of  chil- 
dren or  opthalmia  neanatorum,"  he  said, 
"we  must  first  find  out  the  common  causes 
of  the  disease,  snd  having  found  them  we 
may  then  direct  efforts  toward  preventing 
this  blindness.  That  is  just  what  has 
been  done.  The  first  work  in  this  line  was 
done  in  London,  by  Dr.  Harmon,  where  it 
was  found  that  thirty-six  per  cent  of  the 
children  in  schools  were  afflicted  with  eye 
trouble  due  to  opthalmia  of  the  infant  and 
might  Lave  been  prevented." 

He  described  opthalmia  of  the  newborn 
as  "an  acute  contagious  disease  of  the  eye 
which  appears  during  the  first  two  weeks 
of  the  child's  existence,  manifesting  itself 
at  first  by  a  rapid  swelling  and  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyelids.  These  soon  became  so 
affected  by  disease  germs  that  the  eyelid 
is  injured  and  the  disease  devours  the  cor- 
nea of  the  eye  and  finally  the  pupil." 

After  telling  of  the  dangers  from  the  dis- 
ease the  doctor  then  gave  a  method  treat- 
ment that  would  prevent  much  of  the  blind- 
ness in  children,  advising,  however,  that 
such  cases  should  be  turned  over  to  eye 
specialists  and  those  competent  to  care  for 
the  disease.  He  also  told  of  the  variou3 
laws  that  had  been  passed  in  order  to  mini- 
mize the  extent  of  the  disease,  saying  that 
it  was  being  prevented,  aside  from  the 
humanitarian  reasons,  for  economic  rea- 
sons, in  that  those  children  which  become 
blind  from  the  disease  not  only  become  a 
burden  on  the  State  but  also  the  State  loses 
their  services. 
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INAUGURATE 
ffOEfflT  10 
FIGHTBUNDNESS 

Dr.  F,  Parke  Lewis  at  Head  ol 
Association  to  Conserve 
Vision  and  Prevent  Infantile 
Blindness — Will  Be  Nationa 
Organization, 


Dr.  F.  Parke  Lewis  who  returned  t> 
Buffalo  this  morning-,  declared  tha 
there  will  be  organized  a  national  as 
sociation  for  the  prevention  of  blind 
ness  and  the  conservation  of  vision,  a 
the  result  of  a  recent  conference  il 
New  York.  Although  the  new  institu 
tion  is  the  result  of  a.  nation-wide  ef| 
tdjrt  to  prevent  unnecessary  blindnes^ 
ir.  is  said  that  it  had  its  main  impetu 
in  the  quiet  but  persistent  efforts  dui 
ing  the  last  three  years  of  Br.  Lewi; 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Committee  6 
Blindness  of  the  American  Medical  As 
sociation,  and  Louisa  Lee  ^chuyle 
<  hairman  of  the  New  York  Committe 
on  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

The  convention  was  called  by  Di 
Lewis.  Edward  M.  Van  Cleave  of  Co 
lumbus,  president  of  tbe  Ohio  Corn 
(mission  for  the  Blind,  and  James  F 
Monroe  of  Boston,  president  of  th< 
Massachusetts  CommtSftiaa^JJgj 
Blind.  The  Jjoard  that  is  toiorm  tht 
<f I e1 1  '!'l  1 U nip tAV  '  o  rg\a n i nation  has  plannec 
iis  work  along  the  three  following 
lines: 

Prevention    of   infantile   blindness. 

Prevention  of  blindness  from  indus- 
trial and  other  accidents  and  from  dis- 
eases. 

Conservation  of  vision  through  im- 
proved hygiene  during  school  life  and 
ill    industry. 


As  an  evidence  of  tho  wide  influence 
unnecessary  blindness,  Dr.  Lewis 
stuted  that  the  association  will  ask  t)he 
co-operation  of  every  society  that 
exists  for  public  betterment.  Every  as- 
;.m  that  h.as  to  do  with  sex,  edu- 
cation, social  purification,  medical,  in- 
dustrial education,  commercial  and  la- 
bor betterment,  will  be  invited  for  its 
aid. 

At  the1  recent  conference  it  was 
shown  that  the  prevention  of  infantile 
blindness  is  first  and  foremost  to  be 
considered  in  the  general  work.  It 
was  shown  that  in  many  States  the 
supervision  of  midwives  had  been  at- 
tempted, and  that  in  New  York,  Rhode 
Island  and  Massachusetts  free  prophyc- 
laetie  treatment  was  given  at  birth.  It 
was  asserted  that  one-half  of  preven- 
table blindness  was  dua  to  infection  at 
birth. 

Along  other  aims  the  new  association 
will  work  to  better  birth  registration, 
to  prevent  infection  in  bathing  pools, 
and  to  point  out  the  effect  of  tobacco 
on  eyesight,  accidents  in  work,  poor 
lighting  in  schools  and  factories  and 
eyeglasses  bought  in  department  stores; 
as  evils  that  make  for  blindness.  * 
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BLINDNESS  6*  * 
PARENTS'  FAULT 


Often  Caused  by  Careless- 
ness, Says  Physician 


Dr.  Charles  Williams,  the  oculist, 
stated  yesterday  in  a  public  lecture  at 
Harvard  University  that  from  30  to  50 
per  cent  of  blindness  in  young  children 
was  preventable,  and  that  it  should  ex- 
ist was  a  great  economic  as  well  as  so- 
cial wrong. 


NEEDLESSLY    BLIND 

"Unfortunately,  there  is  no  way  visually 
to  correct  blindness  once  it  has  occurred," 
said  Dr.  Williams;  "but  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  preventing  its  occurrence. 

"In  London  investigation  has  shown  that 
50  per  cent  of  the  blind  children  there 
are  needlessly  so;  in  Germany,  40  per 
cent;  in  Paris,  46  per  cent,  and  in  Amer- 
ica, from  30  to  50  per  cent  are  needlessly 
blind. 

"The  cause  of  this  blindness  is-  the  so- 
called  opthalmia  of  the  new-born,  an  acute 
contagious  inflammatory  disease  of  the 
eye  coming  on  during  the  first  two  weeks 
of  life.  It  is  caused  by  micro-organisms, 
which  produce  a  swelling  of  the  eyelids, 
profuse  discharge  of  pus  and  ulceration 
of  the  lens  of  the   eye. 

"At  the  Boston  Asylum  for  Blind  Chil- 
dren about  50  per  cent  of  the  inmates  are 
victims  of  the  disease,  but  a  great  many 
are  sickly  and  the  mortality  so  high  that 
at  school  age  the  percentage  of  those 
needlessly  blind   is   about  33  1-3  per  cent. 

Parents    to    Blame 

"The  parent  is  frequently  to  blame, 
only  having  noticed  the  swelling  of  the 
lids  and  not  realizing  the  process  going 
on  beneath  them,  neglects  to  have  the 
infant's  eyes  seen  to  in  time. 

"The  effect  of  the  disease  on  the  lens 
of  the  eye  is  much  like  the  frosting  of  a 
glass.  The  disease  macerates  the  lens, 
and  in  place  of  the  healthy  tissue  a  tough 
scar  tissue  takes  its  place,  the  lens  no 
longer  being  transparent. 

"The  method  of  contracting  the  disease 
has  bet»n  pretty  thoroughly  demonstrated 
to  be  the  ignorant  and  careless  handling 
of  infants  after  birth,  and  the  washing 
of  the  eyes  of  the  child  with  the  same 
water  used  to  bathe  it. 

"At  birth,  each  eye  should  be  carefully 
washed  with  clean  cotton  and  clean 
water,  a  different  piece  of  cotton  being 
used  for  each  eye,  each  of  which  must 
afterwards  be  burned.  Then  place  a  few 
drops  of  a  1  or  .2  per  cent  solution  of 
silver  nitrate  into  each  eye  of  the  infant. 
This  chemical  kills  the  disease  germ  with- 
out injuring  the  delicate  organization  of 
the  eye." 
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EARLY  TREATMENT 


Dr.  Charles  H.  Williams   Dis- 
cusses Infant  Ophthalmia  at 
Harvard  Medical  School 


APPEARANCE    AND     REMEDY 


Percentage  of  Sightless  Persons 
Reduced  Greatly  Since  Cause 
Was  Discovered. 


The  causes  of  blindness,  particularly 
among:  children,  and  the  means  for  lim- 
iting- and  eradicating-  the  affliction  were 
discussed  by  Dr.  Charles  H.  Williams 
before  a  larg-e  gathering  at  the  weekly 
lecture  at  the  Harvard  medical  school 
yesterday  afternoon. 

The  necessity  of  prompt  dealing  with 
ophthalmia  in  infants,  and  the  simple 
precautions  which  will  practically  elim- 
inate this  cause  of  blindness,  received 
particular  attention.  Dr.  Williams  said 
in  part: 

"In  studying  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness among  children  we  must  first 
know  the  causes  which  have  led  to 
this  condition,  In  order  to  find  a  proper 
remedy. 

"Dr.  Harman,  after  an  experience  of 
four  years  In  the  London  county 
schools  for  the  blind,  found  that  the 
greatest  number  from  any  one  cause 
(36  per  cent.)  were  blind  as  the  result 
of  ophthalmia  of  the  new  born,  an 
acute  contagious  disease  of  the  eyes 
generally    appearing    during    the    first 


two  weeks  of  life.  The  statistics  from 
European  blind  asylums  give  approxi- 
mately the  same  result,  the  combined 
figures  for  Germany,  Austria,  Denmark 
and  Holland  giving  40  per  cent,  blind 
from  this  cause. 

"In  America  in  10  schools  for  the 
blind,  we  get '  an  average  of  28  per 
cent,  blind  from  this  same  disease,  and 
among  the  infants  of  the  Boston  Nur- 
sery for  Blind  Babies  the  figures  reach 
50  per  cent.  The  records  of  the  social 
service  lnvesti gators  show  that  many 
of  these  babies  are  feeble  and  sickly 
and  the  mortality  rate  among  them  is 
high,  so  that  by  the  time  they  reach 
school  age  the  percentage  is  much  re- 
duced. 

Appearance  of  the   Disease. 

"The  external  appearances  of  this  dis- 
ease are  a  rapid  swelling  and  redness  of 
the  eyelids,  beginning  about  the  second 
or  third  day  of  life,  followed  by  a  pro- 
fuse discharge  of  yellow  pus  from  the 
eyelids.  The  lids  are  so  swollen  and 
tense  that  it  is  often  very  difficult  to 
open  them  so  as  to  get  a  good  view  of 
the  eyeball  beneath,  but  If  the  trouble  is 
neglected,  especially  during  this  early 
stage,  the  inflammation  often  involves 
the  eyeball  itself,  producing  an  ulcera- 
tion of  the  cornea,  the  clear  window  of 
the  eye  in  front  of  the  pupil. 

"When  the  ulcer  heals  the  clear  tissue 
of  the  cornea  is  replaced  by  a  dense 
soar  tissue,  like  ground  glass,  through 
Which  light  can  be  seen  but  not  forms  or 
inters,  and  this  condition  can  never  be 
cured. 

"The  ophthalmia  of  the  new  born  has 
been  known  and  described  for  many 
years,  but  it  was  only  In  1879  that  Neis- 
ser  discovered  the  cause  of  this  disease. 
"In  a  few  very  rare  cases  the  in- 
fants' eyes  seem  to  have  been  inoculated 
before  birth,  in  more  cases  the  inocula- 
tion takes  place  during  the  act  of 
parturition,  but  most  cases  are  Infected 
soon  after  birth(  and  generally  as  the 
result  of  the  'careless  and  Ignorant 
treatment  of  the  persons  into  whose 
hands  the  Infant  Is  so  unfortunate  as 
to  come,  and  It  is  these  cases  which 
can   and   ought  to  be   prevented. 

"At  the  earliest  moment  possible  the 
eyelids  should  be  carefully  cleaned  with 
clean  absorbent  cotton  and  warm  water 
that  has  been  boiled,  using  a  separate 
piece  of  cotton  for  each  eye,  and  fresh 
pieces  for  each  wipe  until  the  eyelids 
are  cleansed,  but  without  opening  the 
eyelids. 

"Immediately  after  the  first  cleaning 
the  lids  .should  be  cleaned  again,  then 
gently  opened  and  a  drop  or  two  of  a  1 
per  cent,  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
dropped  between  them  on  the  eye. 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  this, 
but  each  time  the  child  Is  bathed  the 
eyes  should  be  the  first  thing  to  be 
washed,  care  being  taken  to  use  only 
clean  cotton  and  water  or  a  saturated 
boric  acid  solution. 


Results  Obtained  In  Leipzig. 

"The  discovery  of  the  cause  of  the 
disease  in  1879  led  to  renewed  Interest  In 
some  method  of  preventing  It,  and  In 
1881  Crede  published  a  series  of  papers 
showing  the  results  which  he  had  ob- 
tained in  the  maternity  wards  in  Leipzig 
by  the  simple  method  of  dropping  a 
single  drop  of  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  into  the  eyes  of  the  in- 
fant as  soon  as  it  was  born  and  its 
eyelids  had  been  carefully  washed  with 
clean  cotton  and  water. 

"The  statistics  collected  by  Haab 
showed  that  among  40,000  cases  before 
Credo's  method  was  used  there  was 
about  10  per  cent,  of  opthalmia,  and  in 
10,000  cases  after  using  the  silver  salt 
the  percentage  was  reduced  to  about  1 
per  cent. 

"The  disease  is  very  contagious,  and 
all  who  handle  It  should  be  warned  of 
this  danger,  for  a  particle  of  matter  from 
such  an  inflamed  eye  carried  to  the 
well  eye  of  a  child  or  adult  by  any 
means  will  set  up  a  similar  disease  in 
the  eyes  so  inoculated. 

"In  Massachusetts  we  have  a  good 
law  requiring  any  one  in  oharge  of  a 
child,  such  as  a  nurse  relative  or  other 
attendant,  to  report  in  writing  within 
six  hours  to  the  local  hoard  of  health 
In  case  the  child's  eyes  become  inflamed, 
swollen  and  red  and  show  an  unnatural 
discharge  at  any  time  within  two  weeks 
of  its  birth,  stating  that  such  conditions 
exist,  and  the  board  of  health  is  re- 
quired to  take  such  immediate  action  as 
it  deems  necessary  in  order  that  blind- 
ness may  be  prevented. 

"The  law  also  requires  physicians  hav- 
ing such  a  case  to  give  immediate  no- 
tice in  writing,  over  their  signatures,  to 
the  hoard  of  health  concerning  the  case 
under  penalty  of  a  fine.  A  later  law 
also  provides  that  the  state  board  of 
health  shall  furnish,  free  of  cost,  to  all 
registered  physicians  in  the  common- 
wealth such  prophylactic  remedy  as  It 
may  deem  best  for  the  prevention  of 
ophthalmia  of  the  new  toorn." 
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mctea  mat  mine — Doaj-d 
of  health  may  make  rules  for  pccv 
tion  of  blindjjflfls  by  disease}/ iMo 
as  "Opthalmia  Neonatorum"  and  fur- 
nish outfits  necessary  for  the  use  of 
physicians.  —-<■-.  - 
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PREVENT*1" 
BLINDNESS 
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IN  BABIES 


40  P.C.  of  the  Cases 
Due  to  Lack  of  Care 

The  needless  blindness  of  babies  and  the 
dangers  whicn  beset  the  infant,  due  to  care- 
lessness at  birth  or  during  the  first  two 
weeks  after,  was  the  theme  of  the  lecture 
yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Harvard  Medi- 
cal school  by  Dr.  Charles  H.  Williams.  He 
spoke  on  the  "Prevention  of  blindness, 
especially  in  the  young  child." 

After  announcing  tl/at  there  had  been  a 
slight  error  In  the  published  announce- 
ment of  the  lecture,  and  saying  that  his 
lecture  would  be  on  the  prevention,  rather 
than  the  correction  of  blindness,  he  said 
there  was  often  no  way  of  correcting  the 
blindness  except  by  showing  the  possibility 
of  preventing  it. 

"In  the  study  of  the  blindness  of  children 
or  opthalmia  neonatorum,"  he  said,  "we 
must  first  find  out  the  common  causes  of 
the  disease,  and  having  found  them  we  may 
then  direct  efforts  toward  preventing  this 
blindness.  That  is  just  what  has  been 
done. 

"The  first  work  in  this  line  was  done  in 
London,  by  Dr.  Harmon,  where  it  was 
found  that  36  p.c.  of  the  children  in  sihocl 
were  afflicted  with  eye  trouble  due  to 
opthalmia  of  the  infant  and  might  have 
been  prevented." 

Dr.  Williams  then  flashed  on  the  screen 
the  figures  tabulated  from  the  statistics  of 
several  places  in  Germany,  and  the  schools 
for    the    blind    in    states    of    this    country, 


showingthat  infantile  inflammation  was  the 
cause  of  from  20  p.c.  to  42  p.c.  of  the  eye 
troubles  and  might  have  been  prevented. 

JTe  also  pointed  out  that  in  the  hospitals 
of  the  city  of  Boston  the  percentage  of  eye 
trouble  in  infants  was  50  p.c,  but  that  the 
mortality  rate  was  so  high  that  by  the 
time  they  reached  the  school  age  it  was 
down  to  about  80  p.c.  He  also  said  that  in 
this  country  there  were  about  7000  persons 
suffering  from  blindess  which  might  have 
been  prevented  by  proper  care  at  birth. 

After  telling  or  the  dangers  from  the 
disease  he  then  gave  a  method  treatment 
that  would  prevent  much  of  the  blindness 
in  children,  advising,  however,  that  such 
cases  should  be  turned  over  to  eye  special- 
ists and  those  competent  to  care  for  the 
disease.  He  also  told  of  the  various  laws 
that  had  been  passed  in  order  to  minimize 
the  extent  of  the  disease,  saying  that  it 
was  being  prevented,  aside  from  the 
humanitarian  reasons,  for  economic 
reasons,  in  that  those  children  which  be- 
come blind  from  the  disease  not  only  be- 
come a  burden  on  the  state  but  also  the 
state  loses  their  services. 
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Invitations  have  been  sent  out  by  the 
Massachusetts  Association  for  Promot- 
ing the  Interests  of  the  Blind,  to  a 
meeting  to  be  held  u*  BIB1  W *»«£■*» 
Feb.  14.  in  Huntington   Chambers  Hall, 

ton  avenue.  The  topics  to  be 
re  "Prevention  of  Blindness" 
and  "Conservation  of  Eyesight."  The 
Rev.  Edward  Cummings  will  preside 
and  Miss  Helen  Kellar  and  Dr.  F.  Park 
Lewis  of  Buffalo  will  speak.  - 
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INFANTILE    BLINDNESS 


The  crusade  which  the  state  is  mak- 
ing to  prevent  the  useless  and  unpar- 
donable cases  by  which  babies  go  blind 
for  lack  of  proper  attention,  deserves 
support.  It  is  the  law,  now,  that  when 
a  physician  neglects  to  report  the  case 
of  an  Infant  who  may  be  threatened  with 
this  form  of  blindness  (ophthalmia 
neonatorum)  to  the  board  of  health,  he 
shall  be  punished.  Some  judges  in  this 
state  affect  to  consider  it  a  trivial  mat- 
ter when  a  doctor  is  caught  in  a  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  law.  It  is  not 
trivial,  either  to  the  unfortunate  child 
or  to  the  state. 

In  the  last  year  there  were  brought  to 
the  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infir- 
mary, in  this  city,  seven  babies  who  had 
gone  blind  through  the  failure  to  get 
at  this  disease  in  time.  If  the  disease  is 
treated  promptly,  the  blindness  can  be 
prevented.  The  statistics  of  the  treat- 
ment of  blind  children  in  Boston  show 
that  the  average  blind  child's  education 
at  the  asylum  costs  about  $3000.  In 
other  words,  even  apart  from  the  suffer- 
ing caused  these  seven  people,  if  they 
grow  up  to  a  life  of  unremittent  dark- 
ness, the  taxpayers  must  raise  $20,000  or 
more,  to  support  these  children  until 
they  can  earn  some  sort  of  pittance  for 
their  own  support.  And  their  cases 
simply  represent  the  discovery  of  one  in- 
stitution in  one  year.  During  a  genera- 
tion, this  same  neglect  and  brutality 
represent  a  loss  of  at  least  $1,000,000  to 
the   taxpayers. 

So,  if  any  Massachusetts  courts  have 
been  backward  about  helping  the  state 
to  enforce  the  laws  for  the  prevention 
of  infantile  blindness,  they  deserve  a 
sharp  and  serious  public  rebuke.  Such 
action  would  not  be  creditable  to  them- 
selves or  the  bench.  .By  protecting  offend- 
ers in  the  medical  profession,  they  would 
put  themselves  on  the  side  of  wicked 
waste  and  cruelty  to  the  helpless  and  de- 
fenseless. 
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A   national   association   for  t 
tion    Jif     blindness      and     the 
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wom|jn  JBfcho  I  are  haVrrfg"""  experience 
with  jpillfen^who  are  suffering  from 
the  nfglect  of  parents  and  doctors. 
"While  the  start  is  made  primarily  to  pre- 
vent so  far  as  possible  blindness  for  fu- 
ture generations  by  insuring  the  proper 
care  of  infants  and  children  who  develop 
affection  of  the  eyes  that  must  lead  to 
blindness  if  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed, 
there  is  also  a  determination  to  work 
out  the  problem  of  how  to  restore  sight 
to  the  blii  d  of  this  generation  and  to 
further  protect  the  eyes  of  all  the  people 
who  have  trouble  with  them.  There  are 
millions  of  the  latter.  It  has  become  so 
ifjjjBjyil  that  almost  two-thirds  of  the  chil- 
drenrn  schools  wear  glasses,  some  of 
them  from  the  primary  classes  to  the  end 
of  their  school  days  and  so  on  through 
life.  The  enthusiasts  claim  that  with 
proper  attention  very  early  in  life,  much 
of  these  troubles  with  the  eyes  may  be 
avoided,  and  they  are  to  fight  for  that 
as  well  as  to  save  the  sight  by  any  means 
for  thousands  who  would  not  be  able  to 
j^ee  at  all  if  allowed  to  live  the  first  few 
weeks  of  their  lives  without  special  care. 
The  starting  of  the  movement  for  a  na- 
tional association  is  oredited  10  Louisa 
Lee  Schuyler,  chairman  of  the  New  Tork 
committee  on  the  prevention  of  blindness, 
who  has  been  for  three  years  calling  on 
the  philanthropists  and  specialists  to  do 
something  to  improve  the  condition  of 
mankind  by  preventing  unnecessary 
blindness.  Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis  of  Buffalo, 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  blindness 
of  the  American  medical  association,  is 
another  of  the  leaders.  James  P.  Mun- 
roe,  president  of  the  Massachusetts  com- 
mission for  the  ||jjjj^-B,f|>  i  trr  another,  and 
therV"are  several  others  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  country.  They  recently  had  a 
conference  at  New  Tork  and  decided  on 
the  national  movement,  and  named  a 
committee  to  perfect  the  organization. 
The  plans  are  to  work  along  the  lines 
already  established  by  legislation  In  a 
few  states  to   prevent   infantile  blindness 


by  compulsory  care  at  birth  and  during 
Infancy;  the  prevention  of  blindness  from 
industrial   and  other  accidents   and   from 

'  die  eases,    and   the    conservation   of   vision 
through    improved    hygiene      during      the 

j  school     life     of     children     and     industrial 

1  pursuits.      The     most     trouble    comes    at 
birth,   but  there  is  a  great  deal   of  work 

j  to  be  done  .to  prevent  blindness  by  in- 
fection of  bathing  pools,  poor  light  in 
places  of  employment,  or  glaring  light, 
as  either  makes  trouble  for  the  eyes  if 
they  are  inclined  to  be  weak.  Tn  fact, 
the  age  of  the  most  intense  light  is  the 
worst,  for  weakness  of  the  eyes  among 
the  masses  of  people.  The  dim  lighting 
of  the  past  was  bad  for  the  individual, 
but  the  glaring  light  of  the  present  is 
worse  for  the  multitude.  There  is  little 
understanding  of  the  evil  effects  of  too 
much  light  centered  on  a  small  surface, 
and  especially  if  persistently  used  as  it 
is  shed  from  a  wrong  direction  on  the 
person  or  object  and  reflected  into  the 
eyes.  Few  people  stop  to  consider  the 
evil  effects  of  too  much  light,  whereas 
most  people  know  enough  to  stoj>  using 
the  eyes  intensely  when  the  light  is  not 
sufficient.  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island  are  leaders  among  the  states  which 
have  thrown  some  legal  protection  about 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  New  York 
also  holds  a  place  of  honor,  but  the  coun- 
try generally  is  slow  to  consider  that  the 
conservation  of  eyesight  is  one  of  the 
important  duties  of  the  age.  The 
country  is  now  wearing  more  glasses 
titan  are  becoming  to  an  industrial  peo- 
ple which  has  thought  of  the  future.  The 
spectacle*  are  not  disgraceful,  but  LheS 
are  inconvenient  and  time  wasters,  and 
certainly  are  not  Ornaments  on  the  young. 
They  are  serious  handicaps  for  nearly 
half  the  people  and  their  use  me; 
tax  of  billions  ou  the  people,  a  large 
pari  of  which  might  be  avoided  by  betlei 
care  <-f  the  eyes  early  in  life.  That^ 
what  l he  association  hopes  to  bring  abjni!. 
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Association      Works      <o 

10A   Im 

ThlPMassachusettfe  association  for  pro- 
moting' the  interest  of  the  .Juind  J*as 
called  a  meeting  for  Tuesday.^^PWrtfr  at 
•i  o'clock,  in  Huntington  chambers  hall, 
Huntington  avenue,  Boston.  The  presi- 
dent. Rev.  Edward  ("urnming,, .  will  preside. 

Dr.  P.  Park  Dev/is,  Builalo.  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  prevention  of  blind- 
ness of  the  American  medical  association. 
and  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the 
National  assccjationi  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness  and  conservation  of  vision,  will 
speak.  Miss  Helen  Keller  Will  tell  of  the 
Massachusetts  campaign  and  brief  state- 
ments will  be. made  on  the  Massachusetts 
commission  for  the  blind  by  James  P. 
Munroe,  chairman,  and  Miss  Lucy  Wright, 
general  superintendent.  For  the  Massa- 
chuestts  commission  and  association, 
Henry  Copley  Greene,  field  agent;  for  the 
Massachusetts  state  board  of  health,  Dr. 
Mark  TV.  Richardson,  secretary,  and  for 
the  Massachusetts  state  board  of  educa- 
tion, David  Snedden,  commissioner. 
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AS  TO  BLIND  CHILDREN 

rnHERE  is"  a  very  widespread  and  entirely 
X  /  praiseworthy  movement  just  now  to  improve 
the  care  and  training  accorded  to  blind  chil- 
dren. The  ordinary  cultivation  of  both  mind  and 
body  depends  so  largely  on  the  sense  of  sight  that 
the  baby  who  is  blind  from  birth  is  almost  fore- 
doomed to  mental  and  physical  weakness,  unless 
careful  scientific  attendance  is  provided.  With 
such  attendance,  a  large  proportion  of  blind  babies 
can  be  reared  to  become  self-supporting  and  self- 
respecting  members  of  society;  and  the  condition 
of  all  can  be  vastly  improved. 

It  is  a  splendid  work.  But  prevention  is  better 
than  cure;  and  infinitely  better  than  palliation. 
More  than  go  per  cent  of  infantile  blindness  is 
caused  by  a  well-known  infection,  and  can  be  pre- 
vented by  a  well-known  remedy.  A  very  weak  so- 
lution of  nitrate  of  silver  dropped  in  the  eyes  of 
the  new-born  infant  will  prevent  practically  every 
case  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  and  thereby  abol- 
ish nine-tenths  of  the  blindness  which  now  afflicts 
the  race.  If  the  states  would  but  join  hands  with 
the  medical  societies  in  an  effort  to  raise  the  stand- 
ards of  medical  training  and  practice,  the  crop  of 
blind  babies  would  show  a  notable  decrease  in  five 
years. 

The  right  time  to  begin  caring  for  the  blind 
child  is  before  it  becomes  blind.  So  long  as  we  per- 
mit incompetent  doctors  and  untrained  midwive 
to  work  their  imbecile  will  on  helpless  children,  s 
long  will  homes  for  the  blind  be  overflowing.  Pre 
vention  is  better  than  cure  in  any  case ;  and  in  thi 
case,  prevention  is  easy  and  cure  impossible. 
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CHILD  BLINDNESS  IS 
OFTEN  PREVENTABLE 

DiHE.  P.  Lewis  Of  Roches- 
ter Calls  Infant  Neglect 
A  Crime. 


WANTS  STATES  TO 
TAKE  RIGID  ACTION 


Appointment    Of    Committee    By 

National  Education  Board  Gives 

Hope  For  Better  Conditions. 


Declaring  that  one-third  of  the  chil- 
dren in  blind  asylums  must  grope  their 
way  through  life  because  some  one 
criminally  neglected  to  give  them  right 
and  adequate  care  during  the  first  few 
minutes  following  their  birth,  Dr.  F. 
Park  Lewis  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.(  said 
today  that  because  of  this  omission  the 
other  citizens  of  America  have  become 
accessories  after  the  fact  in  that  crime. 
This,  he  said,  was  due  to  "our  not  hav- 
ing used  proper  and  reasonable  meas- 
ures to  prevent  the  commission  of  this 
crime."  The  physician  said  no  other- 
word  fits  this  negligence  but  "crime." 

Dr.  Lewis  is  superintendent  of  the 
New    York    State    School    for    the   Blind 

nd  will  address  this  evening's  session 
of  the  Hea.l.th».Coi>f«if«»G©  in  the  Medical 
and  Ohirurgical  Faculty  Building  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Faculty.  "Good 
Sight:  a  National  and  Ecomonic  Asset" 
is  the  topic  of  Dr.  T^ewis'  paper,  and 
in  discussing  it  today  he  said,  in  part: 


- 


Crime  Causes  Poverty. 

"I'overty  is  The  result  of  crime,  as 
wfII  as  its  cause,  and  each  is  not  in- 
frequently both  cause  and  effect  in  re- 
lation to  both  of  the  others.  It  be- 
came evident  that  if  we  would  better 
the  conditions  under  which  we  were  liv- 
ing:, if  we  would  improve  our  own  social 
status,  we  must  begin  by  recognizing 
even  the  -selhsh  truth  of  the  fact  that 
T  am   my  brother's  keeper. 

•There  are  In  the  State  of  New  York 
somewhat  more  than  6000  blind  people. 
It  is  the  accepted  conclusion  of  those 
who  have  carefully  studied  the  ques- 
tion that  if  the  proper  measures  had 
been  taken  in  the  way  of  prevention 
and  of  good  care  and  correct  treatment, 
one-third  surely  should  never  have  lost 
their  sight,  and  that  the  eyes  in  two- 
thirds  of  those  cases  might  have  been 
saved— the  blindness  in  one-third  of  the 
ca^es  was  only  considered  absolutely  in- 
evitable, and  had  the  principles  of 
eugenics— of  which  more  will  be  said 
later— been  practically  applied,  even  in 
some  of  these,  blindness  would  not  have 
occurred. 

"Indiana  seems  to  have  solved  this 
problem  by  placing  upon  the  birth  cer- 
tificate the  question:  "Were  precautions 
taken  against  ophthalmia  neonatorum?' 
and  making  "all  bills  or  charges  for 
professional  services  rendered  at  birth 
unlawful  if  report  is  not  made  as  com- 
manded. 'Would  it  not  be  bood  busi- 
ness if  each  one  of  the  States  were  to 
say  through  its  official  representatives, 
'The  time  has  come  when  this  needless 
blinding:  of  babies  must  stop,  and  we 
will  spend  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  fifty  or  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  if  need  be, 
but  we  will  protect  them  from  such  a 
calamity  and  incidentally  save  ourselves 
from  the  tremendous  burden  of  taking 
care  of  them  later.' 

Committees  At  Work. 

"The  necessity  of  better  conditions  in 
many  of  the  schools  has  for  a  long  time 
been  evident  to  those  who  recognize  the 
importance  of  protecting  the  eyes  of  the 
developing  child  if  it  is  hoped  to  pre- 
serve them  in  their  normal  form  for  the 
later  work  of  life.  But  the  appointment 
of  a  special  committee  by  the  National 
Educational  Association  last  year  gives 
reason  now  to  hope  that  this  subject 
will  be  studied  from  many  sides.  This 
committee  consists  of  an  illuminating 
engineer,  an  experienced  school  man,  a 
book  publisher,  a  psychologist  and  an 
ophthalmologist.  A  lige  committee  has 
been  appointed  by  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  and  under  the  direction 
of  these  bodies  careful  investigations 
will  be  made  of  existing  conditions,  and 
from  the  data  secured  undoubtedly 
valuable  conclusions  will  be  'drawn  and 
recommendations  may  be  made." 


One  strikingly  noticeable,  feature  about 
'all  the  sessions  of  the  Plealth  Confer- 
ence is  the  great  number  of  women  who 
attend  the  lectures,  and  also  the  exhibit. 
At  last  night's  meeting  Dr.  Lyman  F. 
Kebler  of  the  Drug  Division  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture gave  an  address  on  "The  Adver- 
tised Cures  of  Tuberculosis."  Dr. 
Charles  Caspari  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  spoke  on  "The  Application  of 
the  Pure  Food  Law." 

Birth  Registration  Vital. 

Dr.  Creasy  L.  Wilbur,  chief  statis- 
tician of  the  Census  Bureau,  who  is 
to  talk  on  "Unrecorded  Babies,"  is 
advocating  the  passage  in  all  the 
States  of  a  model  law  which  pro- 
vides a  system  for  the  registration 
of  all  births  and  deaths,  with  a  pen- 
alty  for   violation. 

"Ruropean  countries,"  said  Dr.  Wil* 
but,  "are  amazed  at  the  carelessness 
regarding  this  vital  subject  which  is 
manifest  in  the  United  States.  No 
one  knows  how  many  children  were 
born  in  the  United  States  last  year, 
or  any  other  year,  and  there  is  no 
way  of  obtaining  this  valuable  in- 
formation. The  reason  is  clear,  of 
course.  Each  State  is  a  law  unto  it- 
self, and  whenever  it  has  made  any 
effort  to  obtain  vital  statistics  it  has 
made  them  according  to  its  own 
plan. 

"Many  of  the  States  have  enacted 
laws  which  have  given  fair  results, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  in  many  in- 
stances more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the. 
births  are  recorded.  No  State  in  the 
South,  except  Maryland,  possesses 
birth  rat,  and  Maryland's  are  far 
from  satisfactory.  Kentucky  has  just, 
passed  a  mode  law.  however,  andj 
expects  to  get  great   things  from   it.JP 
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Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  take  steps  for  the 
creation  of  a  national  society  for  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness.,  .is  to  speak  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Mass.  Association  for  Prom" 

Interests  of  the  Blind,  to  be  held  at 
Huntington  Chambers  hall,  Tuesday  at  4 
p.m.     Miss  Helen  Keller  will  also  speak. 
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CITY  SYiGOSUES 


lit  the  tree  of  Life  Synagogue  at  8  o'ciock 
ihia  evening  Dr.  Frederick  H.  Rhodes, 
i- hair  man  of  the  Eugenie  society,  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  and  Sciences,  will  speak  on 
"Effect  of  Disease  on  American  <  ivilisa- 
tion."  Dr.  Charles  E.  F.  Campbell,  gen- 
eral secretary  of  thP  Pennsylvania  Asso- 
ciation for  the  .Blind,  will  speak  on 
"Causes  and  4M*«iMM#t  Infantile 
Blindness,"  and  Rev.  R.  M.  Little,  chair- 
man of  Assoeiated  Charities,  Pittsburgh, 
will  speak  on  "Moral  Significance  of 
Physical  Knowledge''  The  meeting 
under  'the  auspices  of  the  Council  of  Je 
ish  Women.  The  first  two  talks  will 
illustrated. 
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fudge     McGannon     Scores     Women 
Who    Are    Responsible,    He 
I      Says,  for  Blindness 

afnfT  Annie  Smith,  5459  Lake 
ourL  midwife,  was  sent  to  the 
vorkhouse  from  police  court  Friday 
or  failure  to  report  diseased  eyes 
o  the  health  board.  Because  of 
ier  alleged  neglect.  Baby  Peterline, 
he  daughter  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Peter- 
ine,  will  have  to  go  through  life 
dind. 

Judge  McGannon  scored  those 
aid  wives  who.  he  declared,  are  re- 
ponsible  for  the  blindness  of  chil- 
Iren.  Mrs.  Smith  was  fined  $25 
,nd  costs  and  was  sent  to  the  work- 
loiise  when  she  declared  herself  un- 
ible  to  pay.  — " 
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BABIES'  SIGHT 
COULD  BE  SAVED 

DR.    LEWIS   CALLS    NEGLECT   OF 
INFANTS   A   CRIME. 


Physician  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.f  De- 
clares In  Address  Before  Health 
Conference  That  One-third  of 
Blind  Persons  Could  See  Today 
Had  They  Been  Properly  Treated 
at  Birth. 


Calling  the  failure  to  immediately  care 
for  children  born  with  eye  affections  a 
crime,  Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis,  of  Rochester, 
|'N.  1\,  tolj  the  audience  at  the  fourth 
session  of  the  Public  Health  Conference 
in  Osier  Hall  last  night  that  the  sight 
of  one-third  of  the  children  born  in  that 
[condition  could  be  saved  if  properly 
treated  at  birth.  After  directing  atten- 
tion to  the  conditions  now  prevalent,  he 
said  that  these  children  are  not  properly 
cared  for,  even  after  such  neglect  at 
birth,  but  are  allowed  to  increase  their 
species  through  marriage,  and  thus  add 
expense  to  the  state  and  increase  the 
burdens  of  the  population. 

Dr.  Cressy  L.  Wilbur,  chief  statistician 
of  the  Census  Bureau,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress on  "Unrecorded  Babies,"  in  which 
he  roundly  scored  the  lack  of  vital  sta- 
tistics in  the  United  States,  as  compared 
to  other  countries.  Dr.  Wilbur  was 
introduced  by  Dr.  John  S.  Fulton,  and 
his  address  was  much  similar  to  the 
one  he  made  before  the  Infant  Mortal- 
ity   Congress    last    autumn. 

Dr.  Lewis  was  introduced  by  Dr. 
Hiram    Woods,    who   presided. 

Mr.    Lewis'    Address. 

In  part,  Mr.  Lewis  said: 

In  answer  to  the  question  recently  put 
to  a  well-known  statesman  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  new  nationalism,  his  re- 
ply was:  "It  is  the  application  of  common 
sense  in  the  administration  of  public  af- 
fairs." Then  came' a  closer  study  of  the 
causes  of  the  misery  of  mankind,  and  the 
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question  was  seriously  debuted  whether 
poverty  and  disease  and  crime  were  the 
ueceasary  accompaniments  of  our  modern 
civilization. 

Then  eume  a  great  illumination,  for  alj 
of  the  conditions  which  seemed  to  be  un- 
dermining our  social  fabric  were  found  to 
be  interrelated  and  interwoven.  Poverty 
was  the  result  of  crime,  as  well  as  its 
cause,  and  each  was  not  infrequently 
both  cause  and  effect  in  relation  to  the 
other.  The  poor  were  crowded  in  un- 
sanitary tenements,  where,  with  a  low- 
ered vitality,  they  were  made  the  ready 
\ictims  of  tuberculosis  and  of  degenerat- 
ing social  infectious.  These,  In  turn,  les-. 
seued  the  earning  powers  of  those  wl 
utmost  exertions  were  barely  sufficient 
keep  them  alive,  and  they  became 
only  the  victims  of  demoralizing  social 
conditions,  but  the  perpetuating  causes 
<>f  like  conditions. 

There  are  in  the  state  of  New  York 
somewhat,  more  than  6,000  blind  people. 
It  is  the  accepted  conclusion  that  had 
proper  measures  been  taken  in  the  way 
of  prevention  and  of  good  care  and  cor- 
rect treatment,  one-third  surely  should 
never  have  lost  their  sight  and  that  the 
eyes  of  two-thirds  of  those  cases  might 
have  been  saved.  The  blindness  of  one- 
ihird  of  the  cases  was  only  considered 
absolutely  inevitable  and  had  the  princi- 
ples of  eugenics  been  practically  applied, 
even  in  some  of  these,  blindness  would 
i  ot  have  occurred. 

Preventable    Blindness. 

And  these  conditions  might  have  been 
so  easily  obtained.  One  of  the  commonest 
forms  of  blindness  with  which  we  have  to 
<lenl  is  also  the  least  justifiable,  because 
it  is  one  of  those  which  are  almost  ab- 
solutely preventable.  It  is  due  to  an 
infection  which  enters  the  baby's  eyes  at 
or  shortly  after  its  birth. 

Thirty-seven  of  the  one  hundred  and 
thirty-nine    children    in    the    New    York 

state     School must     grope     their     way 

ih rough  life  because  someone  criminally 
neglected  to  give  them  right  and  ade- 
quate care  during  the  few  minutes  fol- 
lowing their  entrance  into-  the  world.  Be- 
cause of  this  omission  we,  the  other  citi- 
zens of  the  state,  who  have  become  ac- 
cessories after  the  fact  through  our  not 
having  used  proper  and  reasonable  meas- 
ures to  prevent  the  commission  of  this 
crime,  have  been  very  properly  required 
to  pay  a  fine  in  the  form  of  an  additional 
tax  for  the  education  and  maintenance 
of  this  injured  group  amounting  to  $17,500 
per  annum,  and  this  to  coutiuue  in  most 
of  the  cases  as  long   as   they   shall   live. 

Indiana  seems  to  have  solved  this  prob- 
lem by  placing  upon  the  birth  certifi- 
cate the  question  "Were  precautious 
taken  against  blindness,"  and  making 
"all  bills  or  charges  for  professional 
services  rendered  at  a  birth  unlawful 
if  report  is  not  made  as  commanded." 
Would  it  not  be  good  business  if  each 
one  of  the  states  were  to  say  through 
its  official  representatives:  "The  time 
1  as  come  when  this  needless  blindness 
of  babies  must  stop  and  we  will  spend 
ten,  twenty,  thirty,  fifty  or  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  if  need  be,  but  we  will 
protect  them  from  such  a  calamity  and 
incidentally  save  ourselves  from  the  tre- 
mendous burden  of  taking  care  of  them 
later. 


The  necessity  of  better  conditions  in 
many,  of  the  schools  has  for  a  long  time 
l'een  evident  to  those  who  recognize  the 
importance  of  protecting  the  eyes  of  the 
developing  child  if  it  is  hoped  to  preserve 
them  in  their  normal  form  for  the  later 
work  of  life.  But  the  appointment  of  a 
special  committee  by  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  last  year  gives  reason 
low  to  hope  that  this  subject  will  be 
studied  from  many  sides.  This  commit- 
tee consists  of  an  illuminating  engineer, 
an  experienced  school  man,  a  book  pub- 
lisher, a  psychologist  and  an  ophthalmolo- 
gist. A  like  committee  has  been  appointed 
by  the  American  Medical  Association,  and 
nnder  the  direction  of  these  bodies  care- 
ful investigations  will  be  made  of  exist- 
ing conditions  and  valuable  conclusions 
will  be  drawn  and  recommendations  made. 
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The  Massachusetts  association  for  the 
promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  blind 
Will  hold  a  meeting  in  Hun^iftgtK* 
Chambers  hall,  30  Huntington  av,  next 
Tuesday  at  4  o'clock.'  Rev  Edward 
Cummings  will  preside  and  addresses 
will  be  delivered  by  Dr  F.  Fark  Lewie 
of  Buffalo,  Miss  Helen  Keller,  James  P. 
Munroe,  Miss  I.ucy  Wright,  Henry  C 
Greene,    Dr    Mark    W.    Richardson    anc 
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WILL  BUMUU  Wujii 

AGAINST  BLIND 

Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis,  a  worker  for  the 
blind,  who  attended  the  convention  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness  and  the  conserva- 
tion of  eyesight  held  at  New  York,  will 
tell  of  the  importance  of  preventive  work 
from  the  national  standpoint,  and  show 
how  many  different  interests  are  concerned 
in  tils  problem  of  saving  the  eyes,  at  a 
meeting  to  be  held  in  liuntimrton  Cham- 
bers   Hall,    No.    30    Huntington    avenue,    on 

Miss  Helen  Keller  will  also  tell  of  the 
fl<»ht  that  is  being  made  against  blindness. 
The  work  done  by  the  Commission  for  the 
Blind  win  be  explained  by  James  P.  Mun- 
roe chairman  of  the  commission ;  Lucy 
Wrielvl  general  manager ;  Henry  Copley 
Greene,  held  agent;  also  Dr.  Mark  W. 
Pichardson,  secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health;  and  Dr.  David  Snedden,  Com- 
,ner  of   Education,   will   speak. 
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It  has 


o  Prevent  Blindness. 


too  many  national  organizations  for  the 
promotion  of  all  kinds  of  reforms,  that 
they  are  so  numerous  as  to  get  in  each 
other's  way  and   defeat  their  own   ob- 
jects.     But  certainly  there  is  room  for 
the   National  Association   for  the   Pre- 
vention   of    Blindness,    which    has    just 
been  formed  in  New  York  as  the  result 
of  an  important  conference.    The  asso- 
ciation has  planned  its  work  along  the 
following     lines:       Prevention     of     in- 
fantile blindness;   prevention    of  blind- 
ness from  industrial  and  other  accidents 
and  from  disease ;  conservation  of  vision 
through  improved  hygiene  during  school 
life    and    in   industry.     Since    physicians 
declare   that   50   per   cent   of  the   cases 
of  preventable  blindness  are  due  to  in- 
fection at  birth,  the  association  will  di- 
rect its  first   efforts  toward  eliminating 
this  evil.  The  departments  of  health  of 
several  states  now  furnish  free  prophy- 
lactic   treatment    at    birth,    a    practice 
which  has  yielded  most  encouraging  .re- 
sults.    Surely  this  is  as  legitimate  work 
for  state  health  authorities  as  the  sup- 
plying of  anti-toxin   in   cases   of   diph- 
theria or  the  similar  serum  for  the  pre- 
vention of  lockjaw,  and  the  new  organi- 
zation is  justified  in-  seeking  to  extend 
its  benefits. 

The   national   campaign   of   education 
proposed    by    the    association    is    to    be 
carried   on    through   numerous    existing 
agencies   suitable  for  the  purpose,  such 
as  the  women's  clubs  and  all  the  various 
philanthropic    organizations.     Pittsburgh 
club    women    have    already   given    prac- 
tical  evidence   of   their   interest   in    the 
subject  by  their  support   of  the   work- 
hop  for  the  blind.     No  doubt  they  will 
e  equally  as  enthusiastic  in  the  crusade 
or    the    prevention    of     blindness     as 
ley  have  been  in  the  work  of  relieving 
ic    distress    of   the    sightless    unfortu- 
ites. 
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-\j*.so«nt!on    for  Preventing   Blindness. 

As  wie\result  of  a  recent  i  mill  I  '""  f~~Tn 
New  York\^ere  will  be  organized  a  Na- 
tional association  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness  and  the  conservation  of  vision, 
says   the   Inter-Ocean. 

The  new  institution,  it  is  said,  had  its 
main  impetus  in  the  quiet,  persistent  ef- 
forts during  the  past  three  years  of 
Louise  Lee  Schuyler,  chairman  of  the 
New  York  committee  on  the  prevention 
of  blindness,  and  of  Dr.  F.  P.  Lewis  of 
Buffalo,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
blindness  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation. 

The  conference  was  called  by  Dr.  Lew- 
is and  others  interested  in  the  subject. 
The  board  forming-  the  permanent  or- 
ganization has  planned  as  its  work: 

Prevention   of  infantile   blindness. 

Prevention  of  blindness  from  indus- 
trial and  other  accidents  and  from  dis- 
ease. 

Improved  hygiene  during  school  life 
and    in    industry. 
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LECf URlSON  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

To  be  Given  Freely  at  Celumbla  for 
the  Public  Itself. 
A  series  of  lectures  on  Public  Health 
Protection  begins  this  afternoon  at  Teach- 
ers College,  Columbia  University.  The 
public  will  have  an  opportunity  to  learn 
the  opinions  of  leading  medical  authorities 
on  this  subject  and  on  the  problem  of 
preventing  disease.  The  first  lecture  will 
be  at  5  P.  M.  In  Room  411,  Teachers 
College,  when  Dr.  F.  Parke  Lewis  will 
talk  on"  Blindness,  Its  Causes  and  Pre- 

The  twelvTWPllWllllll^^rtures  wlU  be 
delivered  at  the  same  hour  on  Mondaj- 
afternoons  from  February  to  May.  Nc 
tickets  of  admission  will  be  required. 

From  to-day  the  lectures  will  be 
at  the  same  hour,  one  week  apart, 
week  a  subdivision  of  the  subject  ^ 
discussed  by  an  authority  on  it,  some' 
the  best  known  professors  In  the  count 
being  scheduled  for  different  lectures 
this  course. 
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HELEN  KELLER 
GALLS  FOR  I 

Her  own  eyes  sightless,  but  her  roice ; 
convincing,  Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  "won- 
derful blind  girl"  appealed  to-day  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Association  for  Promoting, 
the  Interests  of  the  Blind  to  the  people  of 
"The  City  of  Kind  Hearts,"  as  she  called 
Boston,  for  better  protection  against  the 
ignorance,  poverty  and  unconscious  com- 
■nercial  cruelty,  which  she  named  as  the 
;hree  greatest  causes  of  blindness. 

Herself  a  living  example  of  what  can 
:>e  done  to  mdtigate  the  lot  of  the  sightless, 
aer  plea  for  the  thousands  of  afflicted  less 
favored    than    herself     was    effective. 

At  the  associations'  meeting  ifi  Hunting- 
umbers  Hall  Miss  Keller  said: 

How  to  Save  Sight. 

[  rejoice  that  the  greatest  of  ail 
work  for  the  blind — the  saving  of  eye- 
sight— has  been  so  clearly  laid  before 
the  public.  The  reports  of  progress  in 
the  conservation  of  eyes,  of  health,  qf 
life,  and  of  all  things  precious  to  man, 
are  as  a  trumpet  blast  summoning  us 
to  still  greater  effort.  The  devotion 
of  physicians  and  laymen  and  the  ter- 
rible needs  of  our  fellow-men  ought 
to  hearten  us  in  the  fight  against  con- 
Querable  misery. 

Our  worst  foes  are  Ignorance,  pov- 
erty and  the  unconscious  cruelty  of 
our  commerciaPsociety.  They  are  the 
causes  of  blii  Iness;  these  are  the  ene- 
mies which  destroy  the  sight  of  chil- 
dren and  workmen  and  undermine  the 
health  of  n  <nkind.  So  long  as  these 
enemies  remain  unvanquished,  so  long 
will  there  be  blind  and  crippled  men 
and  women. 

To  study  the  diseases  and  accidents 
which  cause  loss  of  sight,  and  to  learn 
how  the  surgeon  can  prevent  or  alle- 
viate them,  is  not  enough.  We  should 
strive  to  put  an  end  to  the  conditions 
which  produce,  the  diseases  and  acci- 
dents. 

This  case  of  blindness,  the  physi- 
cian sftys,  resulted  rrom  ophthalmia. 
It  was  really  caused  by  a  dark,  over- 
crowded room,  by  the  indecent  herd- 
ing together  of  human  beings  in  un- 
sanitary tenements.  We  are  told  that 
another  case  of  blindness  resulted 
from  the  bursting  of  a  wheel.  The  true 
cause  was  an  employer's  failure  to 
safeguard  his  machine.     Investigations 


show  that  there  are  many  Ingenious 
safeguards  for  machinery  which  are 
not  adopted  because  their  adoption 
would  diminish  the  manufacturer's 
profits.  "We  Americans  have  been  slow, 
dishonorably  slow,  in  taking  measures 
for  the  protection   of  our  workmen. 

City  of  Kind   Hearts. 

Does  it  occur  to  any  of  yon  that 
the  white  lace  which  we  wear  is  "dark- 
ened by  the  failing  eyes  of  the  maker? 
The  trouble  is  that  most  of  us  do  not 
understand  the  essential  relation  be- 
tween poverty  and  disease.  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  any  one  in  this 
City  of  Kind  Hearts  who  would  will- 
ingly receive  dividends  if  he  knew 
that  they  had  been  paid  in  part  with 
blinded  eyes  and  broken  backs. 

If  you  doubt  that  there  is  any  such 
connection  between  our  prosperity  and 
the  sorrows  of  otHers,  consult  those 
bare  but  illuminating  reports  of  in- 
dustrial commissions  and  labor  bu- 
reaus. They  are  less  eloquent  than 
oratory,  less  pleasant  than  fiction,  but 
more  convincing  than  either.  In  them 
you  will  find  the  fundamental  causes 
of  much  blindness  and  crookedness,  of 
shrunken  limbs  and  degraded  minds. 

These      causes      must      be      further 
searched    out,    and    ewry    condition    in 
which    blindness    breeds    must    be    ex- 
posed   and   abolished.     Let   our    battle 
cry  be,  "No  preventable  disease,  no  un- 
necessary   poverty,    no   blinding    ignor- 
ance   among   mankind." 
That   much    blindness    is    easily    prevent- 
able and  that  the  State  owes  it  as  a  duty 
to  itself,  from  a  moral  as  well  as  econom- 
ical   and    financial    standpoint,    to    aid    in 
the    work    of    prevention    was    argued    by 
Dr.    Park    Lewis. 

Poorly  lighted  school  rooms  and  too 
many  books  are  responsible  for  much  of 
th<>  blindness  and  eye  defects  in  school 
children,  in  Dr.  Lewis's  opinion.  Lack  of 
precautions  in  shops  and  factories  or  poor 
lighting  are  responsible  for  much  blindness 
and  also  for  an  impaired  efficiency  among 
the  workmen.  In  the  majority  of  cast* 
Dr.  Lewis  said  the  burden  of  the  care 
and  maintenance  of  the  incurably  blind 
falls  on  the  State  and  thousands  of  dol- 
lars could  be  saved  anually  to  taxpayers 
if  proper  precautions  and  preventative 
measures   were   insisted   on. 


BOSTON  HERALD 

WEDNESDAY,  FEB.  15,  1911. 

heleTkelleT 
lauds  science 


Expresses  Joy  Over  Cures  to 

Association  for  Promoting 

Interests  of  Blind. 


DR.  F.  PARK  LEWIS  SPEAKER 


Says  Care  Taken  at  Birth  Will 

Prevent  Numerous  Cases 

of  Blindness. 


Addressing  an  audience  which  she 
could  not  see  and  with  perfect  con- 
trql  of  the  voice  which  she  could  not 
hear,  Miss  Helen  Keller  stood  on  the 
platform  at  Huntington  Chambers 
yesterday  afternoon  and  pleaded  the 
cause  of  those  whose  environment 
may  bring  to  them  but  one  of  the 
three  inflictions  which  have  been 
hers    since    she    was   19    months    old. 

Led  by  the  teacher  who,  by  infinite 
patience  and  a  great  compassion, 
opened  to  her  those  aoors  that  were 
closed  by  total  blindness,  complete 
deafness  and  muteness,  Mrs.  John  A. 
Macy,  Miss  Keller  advanced  to  the 
reading  desk,  and  stood  smiling  and 
bowing  with  the  queer  little  nod  that 
she  also  uses  at  the  end  of  each 
spoken  sentence. 

Mrs.  Macy  left  the  marvellous  young 
woman  standing  there  alone.  About 
three  feet  away,  on  the  platform,  was 
a  vase  of  pinks  that  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  desk  and  placed  on 
the  floor.  Cautiously  but  swiftly  Miss! 
Keller  felt  into  space  for  them  and, 
finally  touching  them  ever  so  lightly 
with    her    gloved    finger,    she    stooped 


lower  and  pressed  several  of  theml 
against  her  cheek,  and  laughed  as  a| 
child  would  laugh. 

Returning  to  the  desk,  with  short] 
and  careful  steps,  Miss  Keller  began  | 
her  address.  Despite  the  strangeness' 
of  her  voice  and  the  exaggerated  artic-  ' 
ulation,  she  was  easily  understood.  At- 
tractive little  gestures  emphasized  the 
points   in  her  speech. 

The  meeting  was  held  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Association  for  Promoting  the 
Interests  of  the  Blind,  and  was  espe- 
cially devoted  to  the  prevention  of 
blindness.  The  principal  speaker  was 
Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis  of  Buffalo,  chairman 
of  the  American  Medical  Association's 
committee  on  prevention  of  blindness, 
and  chairman,  also,  of  the  committee 
on  the  National  Association  for  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness  and  Conservation  of 
Vision.  He  spoke  on  "Good  Vision  as 
an  Economic  Asset." 

Other  addresses  were  made  by  James 
P.  Munroe,  chairman  of  the  Massachu- 
setts commission  for  the  blind;  Henry 
C.  Greene,  field  agent  of  the  association 
under  whose  auspices  the  meeting  was 
held;  Dr.  Mark  W.  Richardson,  secre- 
tary of  the  Massachusetts  state  board 
of  health,  and  Dr.  David  Snedden,  com- 
missioner of  education  for  Massachu- 
setts. The  Rev.  Edward  Cummings, 
president  of  the  association,  presided. 
Address  by  Dr.   Lewis. 

"There  are  in  the  state  of  New 
York  somewhat  more  than  6000  blind 
people,"  said  Dr.  Lewis.  "Had  proper 
measures  been  taken  in  the  way  of 
prevention  and  of  good  care  and  cor- 
rect treatment,  one-third  surely  should 
never  have  lost  their  sight,  and  the 
eyes  in  two-thirds  of  those  cases 
might  have  been  saved.  The  blindness 
in  one-third  of  the  cases  only  was 
considered  absolutely  inevitable,  and 
had  the  principles  of  eugenics  been 
practically  applied,  even  in  some  of 
these,  blindness  would  not  have  oc- 
curred. 

"Each  man  withdrawn  from  active 
participation  in  the  world's  work  repre- 
sents a  loss  to  the  community  of  the 
earning  power  of  an  invested  sum  of 
$14,000.  Those  2000  blind  people  would 
represent  a  reduction  in  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  the  state  of  the  enormous  sum 
of  $28,000,000.  Or  if  we  assume  that  half 
of  these  are  women  and  children  with 
a  lower  earning  capacity,  the  sum  would 
still  be  stupendous,  and  as  these  are 
added  to  by  new  accessions  as  the 
others  die,  it  will  be  seen  that  unless 
we  stop  this  frightful  sacrifice  the  loss 
becomes  a  fixed  charge  against  so- 
ciety. 

"And  these  conditions  might  have  been 
so  easily  obtained.  One  of  the  common- 
est forms  of  blmdness  with  which  we 
have  to  deal  is  also  the  least  justifiable. 


because  it  is  one  of  those  which  are 
almost  absolutely  preventable.  It  is  due 
to  an  infection  which  enters  the  baby's 
eyes  at  or  shortly  after  its  birth.  It  is 
present  with  the  mother.  It  is  an  in- 
fection which  she  should  never  have  re- 
ceived. It  is  usually— happily  net  always 
—  an  evidence  of  moral  deflection  on  the 
part  of  the  father.  It  is  but  one  of  a 
series  of  direful  disasters  which  are 
consequent  upon  such  causes,  and  which 
emphasize  the  imperative  necessity  of 
teaching  sex  hygiene  to  the  adolescent. 
But,  serious  as  are  its  results,  ft  is  both 
preventable  and  curable,  if  the  right 
thing  be  done  at  the  right  time  in  the 
right  way. 

Little  Time  and  Expense. 

"Two  cents  for  the  simple  and  harm- 
less germicide  that  some  of  the  states 
are  now  providing  and  distributing  to 
all  physicians  and  midwives  free,  two 
minutes  of  time,  are  sufficient  to  save 
70  years  of  dependence  and  of  suffer- 
ing. And  yet,  with  this  knowledge 
spread  broadcast,  one-quarter  of  all  of 
the  children  in  the  schools  for  the  blind 
have  had  their  eyes  needlessly  sacrificed 
because  of  the  ignorance,  of  the  negli- 
gence, or  of  the  indifference  of  those 
who  presided  at  their  birth. 

"Thirty-seven  of  the  139  children  in 
the  New  York  State  School  for  the 
Blind  must  grope  their  way  through 
life  because  someone  criminally  neg- 
lected to  give  them  right  and  adequate 
care  during  the  few  minutes  following 
their  entrance  into  the  world.  Be- 
'cause  of  this  omission  we,  the  other 
citizens  of  the  state  who  have  become 
accessories  after  the  fact  through  our 
not  having  used  proper  and  reasonable 
measures  to  prevent  the  commission 
of  this  crime,  have  been  very  properly 
required  to  pay  a  fine  in  the  form  of 
an  additional  tax  for  the  education 
and  maintenance  of  this  injured 
group,  amounting  to  $17,500  per  an- 
num, and  this  to  continue  in  most  of 
the  cases  as  long  as  they  shall  live!" 

Dr.  Lewis  spoke  also  of  inherited 
bllndness>  of  blindness  caused  by  im- 
properly 'printed  school  books  and  im- 
perfectly lighted  school  rooms,  of  blind- 
ness caused  by  industrial  accidents,  by 
poorly  lighted  workshops.  He  referred 
to  the  growing  activities  everywhere 
to  prevent  blindness  from  these  and 
other  causes. 

"It  would  seem."  he  said,  "that  the 
time  has  fully  arrived  when  the  co-ordi- 
nated efforts  of  those  interested  would 
U,e  effective  in  the  development  of  a 
work  of  great  importance  and  of  na- 
tional extent,  as  this  work  is.  When 
we  learn  that  it  is  cheaper  to  save 
eyes  than  to  destroy  them,  when  hu- 
manity and  science  join  forces  with 
capital  and  labor  to  produce  increased 
economic  efficiency,  with  added  ad- 
vantages to  each,  the  benefit  resulting 
lo  all  will  be  beyond  our  powers  of 
estimate." 


Miss   Keller's  Address. 

Miss  Keller  said: 

"I  rejoice  that  the  greatest  of  all 
work  for  the  blind — the  saving  of 
eyesight — has  been  so  clearly  laid  be- 
fore the  public.  The  reports  of  prog- 
ress in  the  conservation  of  eyes,  of 
health,  of  life,  and  of  all  things 
precious  to  man,  are  as  a  trumpet  blast 
summoning  us  to  still  greater  effort. 
The  devotion  of  physicians  and  lay- 
men and  the  terrible  needs  of  our  fel- 
low-men ought  to  hearten  us  in  the 
fight  against  conquerable  misery. 

"Our  worst  foes  are  ignorance,  pov- 
erty and  the  unconscious  cruelty  of 
our  commercial  society.  These  are 
the  causes  of  blindness;  these  are  the 
enemies  which  destroy  the  sight  of 
children  and  workmen  and  undermine 
the  health  of  mankind.  So  long  as 
these  enemies  remain  unvanquished, 
so  long  will  there  be  blind  and  crip- 
pled men  and  women. 

"To  study  the  diseases  and  accidents 
which  cause  loss  of  sight,  and  to  learn 
how  the  surgeon  can  prevent  or  alle- 
viate them,  is  not  enough.  We  should 
strive  to  put  an  end  to  the  conditions 
which  produce  the  diseases  and  acci- 
dents. 

"This  case  of  blindness,  the  physi- 
cian says,  resulted  from  ophthalmia. 
It  was  really  caused  by  a  dark,  over- 
crowded room,  by  the  indecent  herd- 
ing together  of  human  beings  in  un- 
sanitary tenements.  We  are  told  that 
another  case  of  blindness  resulted 
from  the  bursting  of  a  wheel.  The 
true  cause  was  an  employer's  failure 
to  safeguard  his  machine.  Investiga- 
tions show  that  there  are  many  in- 
genious safeguards  for  machinery 
which  are  not  adopted  because  their 
adoption  would  diminish  the  manufac- 
turer's profits.  We  Americans  have 
been  slow,  dishonorably  slow,  in  tak- 
ing measures  for  the  protection  of 
our  workmen. 

Poverty  and  Disease. 
"Does  it  occur  to  any  of  you  that  the 
white  lace  which  we  wear  is  darkened 
by  the  failing  eyes  of  the  maker?  The 
trouble  is  that  most  of  us  do  not  under- 
stand the  essential  relation  between 
poverty  and  disease.  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  any  one  in  this  city  of 
kind  hearts  who  would  willingly  receive 
dividends  if  he  knew  that  they  had  been 
paid  in  part  with  blinded  eyes  and 
broken  backs. 

"If  you  doubt  that  there  is  any  such 
connection  between  our  prosperity  and 
the  sorrows  of  others,  consult  those 
bare  but  illuminating  reports  of  indus- 
trial commissions  and  labor  bureaus. 
They  are  less  eloquent  than  oratory, 
less  pleasant  than  fiction,  but  more  con- 
vincing than  either.  In  them  you  will 
find  the  fundamental  causes  of  much 
blindness  and  crookedness,   of  shrunken 


limbs  and  degraded  minds.  These  causes 
must  be  further  searched  out,  and  every 
condition  in  which  blindness  breeds 
must  be  exposed  and  abolished.  J^ct  our 
battle  cry  be,  'No  preventable  disease, 
no  unnecessary  poverty,  no  blinding 
ignorance  among  mankind.'  " 

Chairman  Munroe  of  the  Massachu- 
setts commission  for  the  blind  said  that 
the  members  of  that  commission  are 
now  impressed  that  their  chief  work  is 
not  to  aid  those  who  are  blind,  but  to 
prevent  persons  from  becoming  blind. 
He  then  told  how  the  commission  had 
been  aided  in  this  work  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  the  so- 
cial settlement  workers  of  Boston  and 
similar  commissions  in  other  states. 

Dr.  Snedden  spoke  of  the  relation  of 
medical  inspection  in  the  schools  to  the 
work  of  preventing  blindness  in  chil- 
dren, and  suggested  ways  in  which  that 
work  could  be  extended  in  the  schools. 

Dr.  Richardson  described  the  methods 
taken  by  the  state  board  of  health  in  its 
efforts  to  prevent  blindness,  especially 
that  of  infants  at  the  time  of  birth.  He 
told  of  the  laws  that  require  certain  in- 
formation from  physicians  or  midwives, 
and  said  that  physicians  have  not  re- 
ported this  information  as  much  as  they 
should  have  done.  Dr.  Richardson  added 
that  obedience  to  these  laws  has  recent- 
ly shown  a  gratifying  result  in  Boston, 
however. 

Field  Agent's  Investigations. 

Field  Agent  Greene  told  of  his  in- 
vestigations of  cases  in  Massachu- 
setts and  of  the  vital  necessity  of 
following  cases  of  partial  blindness. 
He  asserted  that  physicians  do  not 
properly  regard  the  law  that  requires 
them  to  report  cases  of  trouble  with 
infants'  eyes  at  birth.  "One  case  that 
was  mot  reported  was  attended  by  a 
graduate  of  Harvard,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  local  board  of  health,"  he 
said. 

Mr.  Greene  added  that  birth  returns 
are  made  with  "lamentable  delays.  The 
registry  department  of  Boston  is  helping 
us  a  great  deal  in  securing  the  birth  re- 
ports in  time  to  be  able  to  warn  the 
mothers  and  the  doctors  of  the  danger 
of  blindness,  and  advising  them  as  to 
how  it  may  be  prevented  by  the  use 
of  the  prophylactic  that  tho  state  is 
ready  to  furnish  free  to  every  registered 
physician   and   midwife." 

Mr.  Greene  said  that  out  of  seven  cases 
of  neglect  by  physicians,  four  of  the 
culpable  physicians  were  Harvard  men. 
He  asserted,  also,  that  judges  do  not 
seem  to  understand  the  gravity  of  such 
offences,  and  are  too  lenient  with  con- 
victed offenders.  "It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  judges  will  become  cognizant 
of  the  great  importance  of  the  law  in 
Lhese  matters,  and  that  the  medical 
men  of  the  state  will  be  aroused  to  a 
civic  sense  of  their  duty  in  the  preven- 
tion of  this  c*use  of  blindness." 


LET  THE  BLIND  SEE 


Helen  Keller  and  Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis  Ex- 
plain the  Causes  and  Point  the  Remedy 


"No  preventable  disease,  no  unneces- 
sary poverty,  no  blinding  ignorance 
among  mankind!  Let  that  be  our  battle 
cry!"  said  Helen  Keller,  in  Huntington 
Chambers,  yesterday  afternoon,  address- 
ing a  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  As- 
sociation for  Promoting  the  Interests  of 
the  Blind.  With  her  strange  voice  and 
exaggerated  articulation,  the  deaf  and 
blind  girl  told  her  audience  the  real  cause 
of  much  of  the  blindness  in  the  world. 

"To  study  the  diseases  and  accidents 
which  cause  loss  of  sight,  and  to  learn 
how  the  surgeon  can  prevent  or  alleviate 
them  is  not  enough,"  she  said.  "We 
should  strive  to  put  an  end  to  the  condi- 
tions which  produce  the  diseases  and 
accidents.  This  case  of  blindness,  the 
physician  says,  resulted  from  ophthal- 
mia; it  was  really  caused  by  a  dark  and 
overcrowded  room,  by  the  indecent  herd- 
ing together  of  human  beings  in  un- 
sanitary tenements.  We  are  told  that 
another  case  of  blindness  resulted  from 
the  bursting  of  a  wheel;  the  true  cause 
was  an  employer's  failure  to  safeguard 
his  machine.  Investigations  show  that 
there  are  many  ingenious  safeguards 
for  machinery  which  are  not  adopted  be- 
cause their  adoption  would  diminish  the 
manufacturer's  profits.  We  Americans 
have  been  slow,  dishonorably  slow,  in 
taking  measures  for  the  protection  of 
our  workmen." 

There  was  a  note  of  courage  and  op- 
timism throughout  Miss  Keller's  address 
and  a  touching  confidence  in  the  willing- 
ness of  society  to  do  away  with  evils  as 
soon  as  they  are  pointed  o  it. 

"I  rejoice,"  she  said,  "that  the  greatest 
of  all  work  for  the  blind — the  saving  of 
eyesight — has  been  so  clearly  laid  before 
the  public.  The  reports  of  progress  in 
the  conservation  of  eyes,  of  health,  of 
life,  and  of  all  things  precious  to  man, 
are  as  a  trumpet  blast  summoning  us  to 
still  greater  effort.  The  devotion  of 
physicians  and  laymen  and  the  terrible 
needs  of  our  fellow-men  ought  to  hearten 
us  in  the  fight  against  conquerable  mis- 
ery. 

"Our  worst  foes  are  ignorance,  pover- 
ty and  the  unconscious  cruelty  of  our 
commercial  society.     These  are  the  causes 


of  blindness;  these  are  the  enemies  which 
destroy  the  sight  of  children  and  work- 
men and  undermine  the  health  of  man- 
kind. So  long  as  these  enemies  remain 
unvanqu'shed,  so  long  will  there  be  blind 
and  crippled  men  and  women." 

And  then  Miss  Keller  brought  home  to 
her  hearers  their  personal  responsibility 
in   the  matter. 

"Does  it  occur  to  any  of  you  that  the 
white  lace  which  we  wear  is  darkened  by 
the  failing  eyes  of  the  maker?  The  trou- 
ble is  that  most  of  us  do  not  understand 
the  essential  relation  between  poverty 
and  disease.  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  anyone  in  this  city  of  kind  hearts  who 
would  willingly  receive  dividends  if  he 
knew  that  they  had  been  paid  in  part 
with  blinded  eyes  and  broken  backs. 

"If  you  doubt  that  there  is  any  such 
connection  between  our  prosperity  and 
the  sorrows  of  others,  consult  those  bare 
but  illuminating  reports  of  industrial 
commissions  and  labor  bureaus.  They 
are  less  eloquent  than  oratory,  less  pleas- 
ant than  fiction,  but  more  convincing 
than  either.  In  them  you  will  find  the 
fundamental  causes  of  much  blindness 
and  crookedness,  of  shrunken  limbs  and 
degraded  minds.  These  causes  must  be 
further  searched  out,  and  every  condition 
in  which  blindness  breeds  must  be  ex- 
posed and  abolished.  L.et  our  battlecry 
be:  'No  preventable  disease,  no  unneces- 
sary poverty,  no  blinding  ignorance 
among  mankind.'  " 

Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis  of  Buffalo,  one  of 
the  national  leaders  in  the  campaign 
against  blindness,  gave  a  remarkable 
summary  of  the  causes  of  blindness,  its 
cost  to  the  community  and  the  possible 
measures  of  prevention.  His  facts  were 
startling  in  themselves  and  effectively 
stated.  In  the  beginning  he  sketched 
the  growth  of  present  day  knowledge  of 
the  close  relationship  between  poverty, 
disease  and  crime  and  their  inter-rela- 
tion with  social  and  economic  conditions, 
knowledge  that  came  as  the  result  of 
practical,  intensive  investigation  by 
competent    field    workers. 

"It  became  evident,"  he  said,  "that  if 
we  would  better  the  conditions  under 
which  we  live,  if  we  would  improve  our 
social  standard,  we  must  begin  by  recog- 
nizing even  the  selfish  truths  of  the  fact 
that  I  am  my  brother's  keeper.  We 
came  to  know  that  the  health  and  the 
prosperity  and  the  happiness  of  each  was 
contingent  upon  and  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  all." 

The  cost  to  the  community  of  prevent- 
able blindness  was  presented  in  startling 
figures.  Two-thirds  of  the  cases,  it  is  es- 
timated, are  curable,  and  one-third  are 
preventable.  The  blind  in  New  York 
State,    the    speaker    estimated,    represent 


a  reduction  in  the  capitalization  of  that 
State  of  $28,000,000.  For  each  blind 
child,  he  said,  the  community,  during 
the  child's  school  life,  pays  $4500  more 
than  would  have  been  required  had  nor- 
conditions    obtained. 

How  easily  blindness  may  be  prevent- 
ed in  some  cases  was  shown  in  the  matter 
of  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  blindness  at 
birth,  which  usually  presupposes  a  moral 
lapse  on  the  part  of  the  father.  Knowl- 
edge, two  cents  for  germicide  and  two 
minutes  of  time  are  sufficient  to  save 
seventy  years  of  suffering  and  depend- 
ence; "and  yet,"  continued  the  speaker, 
'  with  this  knowledge  spread  broadcast, 
one-quarter  of  all  the  children  in  the 
schools  for  the  blind  have  had  their  eyes 
needlessly  sacrificed  because  of  the  ig- 
norance, of  the  negligence  or  of  the  in- 
difference of  those  who  presided  at  their 
birth." 

Dr.  Lewis  pointed  out  how  intermar- 
riage among  the  blind  perpetuates  the 
defect,  how  a  predisposition  to  blindness 
is  often  laid  during  school  years  by  in- 
sufficient lighting,  badly  printed  school 
books  and  too  long  and  too  persistent 
work.  Preventable  industrial  accidents 
are  another  fruitful  source  of  blindness. 
In  this  direction,  the  speaker  said,  many 
of  the  large  corporations  aare  doing  good 
work. 

Imperfectly  lighted  factories  cause 
both  frequent  accidents  and  defective 
work.  It  has  been  estimated  that  three 
minutes'  work  on  the  part  of  a  workman 
because  of  imperfect  lighting  in  a  fac- 
tory would  be  sufficient  to  pay  for  ade- 
quate lighting  for  that  man  for  a  whole 
day. 

"It  will  be  seen,"  said  Dr.  Lewis,  "that 
there  are  a  multitude  of  practical  and 
practicable  ways  in  which  eyes  might  be 
saved  at  the  expense  of  comparatively 
little  effort.  The  one  thing  needed  is  or- 
ganized cooperation.  It  will  be  seen,  too, 
that  the  conditions  which  result  in  blind- 
ness are  many  and  in  a  large  number  of 
instances  they  are  controllable." 
—  Dr.  Lewis  sketched  briefly  the  work 
that  is  being  done  and  the  growth  of  the 
sentiment  in  favor  of  organized  effort, 
and  concluded: 

"It  would  seem  that  the  time  has  ar- 
rived when  the  coordinated  efforts  of 
those  interested  would  be  effective  in  the 
development  of  a  work  of  great  import- 
ance and  of  national  extent.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  careful  study  which  would 
thereby  be  given  to  preventitive  meas- 
ures in  factories  and  workshops  would 
so  increase  the  efficiency  of  a  laborer  as 
to  make  employers  anxious  to  cooperate 
with  students  of  these  conditions,  not 
alone  because  of  the  awakened  business 
conscience — evidence   of   which   is   every- 


where  present — but  because  as  a  business 
proposition  it  would  pay.  "When  we 
learn  that  it  is  cheaper  to  save  eyes  than 
to  destroy  them,  when  humanity  and 
science  join  forces  with  capital  and  labor 
to  produce  increased  economic  efficiency, 
with  added  advantage  to  each,  the  benefit 
resulting  to  all  will  be  beyond  our  pow- 
ers of  estimate." 

Addresses  were  also  made  by  James  P. 
Munroe,  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  Henry  C. 
Greene,  field  agent  of  the  association, 
Dr.  Mark  W.  Richardson,  secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  Dr.  David 
Snedden,    commissioner    of    education. 
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,f\To     Prevent     Blindness. 

Bui  he  A      \ 

SAN    FRANCISCO,    Feb.    14.— In    co- 
operation      with       the       Russell       Sage 
Foundation,    the  California    Society   for 
the    Prevention    of    Blindness    was    or- 
ganized     here      today.       Mrs.     Andrew 
Rowan    was    chosen    President:    Mrs.    T. 
Loteenburg,    Vice   President;    Cf.   S.    N'a- 
gel,   Secretary,  and   .Airs.   George  Buek- 
nell.    Treasurer.       \    campaign    of   pub- 
licity  was  lu'sun  'to  inform   nurse- 
the    public   generally   that    blind;; 
preventable  in  50  per  cent  of  the  ■ 
1 1 >    i>i  iper   treatment   of  infants  during 
the   hist    24   hours 
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The  movement  started  about  a  month 
ago  to  organize  a  local  society  for  the 
study  and  prevention  of  blindness  and 
eye  affections  in  general,  which  move- 
ment received  its  impetus  through  the 
visit  here  of  Mr.  Eliot  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  resulted  in  the  or- 
ganization of  a  State  society  for  that 
purpose.  Mrs.  Andrew  Summers  Row- 
an, founder  of  the  reading  room  and 
library  for  the  blind,  who  already  so 
far  had  led  the  movement,  was  elected 
president  of  the  society;  Mrs.  I.  Doew- 
enberg,  first  vice-president;  Mr.  George 
Keth,  superintendent  of  the  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  at  Berkeley, 
second  vice-president;  Mrs.  George  J. 
Bucknall,  president  reading  room  and 
library  for  the  blind,  treasurer,  and 
Dr.  C.  S.  G.  Nagel,  oculist,  secretary. 
Other  prominent  people  identified  with 
philanthropic  work  present  and  who 
will  give  their  valuable  support  to  the 
society,  are  Mrs.  John  F.  Merrill,  Drs. 
Adelaide  Brown,  Mr.  William  Lathrop 
McClure,  Drs.  A.  Barkan,  E.  G.  Brod- 
rick,  George  W.  Merritt,  Martin  Reg- 
ensburger,  president  State  Board  of 
Health;  Dr.  H.  Bert  Ellis  of  Los  An- 
geles, and  Dr.  William  E.  Briggs  of 
Sacramento,  prominent  oculists  of  their 
communities,  were  elected  members  of 
the  executive  committee. 
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^  The  wonderful  attainments  of  the  blind 
may  tend  to  divert  the  attention  of  some 
from  %  the    work    of    preventing    blindness.1 


ii  [the 


Thej^take  more  interest  in  reading  'of 
triumphs  over  such  a  disability  than  of 
obviating  it.  There  can  be  but  one  opinion 
of  the  value  of  the  New  York  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  the  secretary  of  whicn 
points  out  the  immense  possibilities  in  this 
direction.  In  many  of  the  schools  for  the 
blind  it  appears'that  more  than  30  per  cent, 
of  blindness  has  been  produced  by  infant 
ophthalmia.  Industrial  accidents  are  re- 
sponsible for  another  large  proportion  ol 
adult  sufferers.  Both  of  these  causes  are 
capable  of  far  greater  control  than  is  now 
exerted  over  them.  It  is  pleasant  to  read 
that  education  of  blind  children  with  seeing 
ones  is  proving  highly  successful.  Ne*t 
to  eliminating  an  affliction  is  minimizing 
the  consciousness  of  it.  But  nothing  in  the^ 
way  of  success  in  these  respects,  with  the 
extraordinary  credit  it  reflects  upon  the 
gifted  men  and  women  responsible  for  it, 
should  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  public 
duty  of  rendering  such  skill  and  devotion 
as  nearly  needless  as  human  care  can 
make  it.  jf 
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\f\{o  Prevent  Blindness. 

When  the  formation  of^fillf^ational 
Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness was  recently  announced,  consider- 
able curiosity  was  expressed  by  laymen 
regarding  the  methods  by  which  the 
new  organization  would  further  its  ob- 
ject. The  natural  inquiry  was:  if  blind- 
ness is  to  a  great  extent  an  unneces- 
sary and  avoidable  affliction,  why  is  it 
that  mankind  is  only  now  beginning  to 


realize  that  fact  and  adopt  measures  of 
prevention?  Physicians  have  long 
known  that  a  large  proportion  of  cases 
of  blindness  are  unnecessary.  Some  say 
that  one-third  could  have  been  avoided 
by  proper  care  in  infancy  and  child- 
hood. For  years  they  have  been  en- 
deavoring to  impress  this  fact  upon  the 
public,  but  with  little  success.  Profes- 
sional limitations  often  prevent  the  av- 
erage busy  physician  from  spreading 
useful  information  among  laymen.  Xot 
only  do  the  duties  of  his  practice  give 
him  little  time  for  such  altr.uistic  effort, 
but  he  is  debarred  by  ethical  consider- 
ations from  lecturing  to  the  public, 
fearing  that  he  would  be  accused  of 
blowing  his  own  horn. 

It  has  now  been  decided  to  under- 
take a  national  campaign  of  education 
in  which  both  physicians  and  laymen 
may  participate,  and  a  bulletin  issued 
by  the  new  organization  sets  forth  the 
methods  to  be  pursued.  In  New  York 
state  alone,  we  are  told,  the  blind  rep- 
resent a  reduction  in  the  capitalization 
of  that  state  of  $28,000,000.  For  each 
blind  child  the  community  during  the 
child's  school  life  pays  $4,500  more  than 
would  have  been  required  had  normal 
conditions  obtained.  The  commercial 
loss  to  the  nation  due  to  the  prevalence 
of  blindness  is  not,  of  course,  the  in- 
spiration for  the  campaign  against  the 
affliction,  but  it  may  properly  be  men- 
tioned in  this  connection. 

It  is  startling  to  learn  that  one-quar- 
ter of  all  the  children  in  the  schools 
for  the  blind  have  had  their  eyes  need- 
lessly sacrificed  because  of  the  ignor- 
ance or  the  negligence  of  those  who 
presided  at  their  birth.  Knowledge, 
two  cents'  worth  of  germicide  and  two 
minutes  of  time  are  sufficient  to  save 
70  years  of  suffering  and  dependence. 
Preventable  industrial  accidents  are  an- 
other fruitful  source  of  blindness.  Im- 
perfectly lighted  factories  are  responsi- 
ble for  many  accidents.  A  predisposi- 
tion to  blindness  is  often  laid  during 
school    years     by     insufficient     lighting, 


badly  printed  books  and  too  long  and 
too  persistent  work.  It  is  proposed  to 
give  the  public  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  causes  of  blindness  so  that  meas- 
ures of  prevention  can  be  put  into  ef- 
fect. The  president  of  the  national  as- 
sociation, Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis  of  Buf- 
falo, summarizes  one  of  the  plans  of 
the  campaign  when  he  says: 

It  would  seem  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  the  co-ordinated  efforts  of  those  in- 
terested would  be  effective  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  work  of  great  importance 
and  of  national  extent.  It  is  believed 
that  the  careful  study  which  would  there- 
by be  given  to  preventive  measures  in 
factories  and  workshops  would  so  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  a  laborer  as  to 
make  employers  anxious  to  co-operate 
with  students  of  these  conditions,  not 
alone  because  of  the  awakened  business 
conscience— evidence  of  which  is  every- ' 
where  present— but  because  as  a  business  j 
proposition  it  would  pay.  When  we  learn » 
that  it  is  cheaper  to  save  eyes  than  to 
destroy  them,  when  humanity  and  science 
join  forces  with  capital  and  labor  to  pro- 
duce Increased  economic  efficiency,  with 
added  advantage  to  each,  the  benefit  re- 
sulting to  all  will  be  beyond  our  powers 
of  estimate. 

No    doubt    the    several    philanthropic 
agencies  of  Pittsburgh  which  have  don 
so  much  for  the  sightless  unfortunate: 
will  be  found  helping  in  this  campai 
which  promises  such  Jflgjjjc^results. 
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Jas,  P,  Monroe 
Tells  of  the 

«r   to    bo 


From 
per  cent,  of  the 
cases  of  blindness 
iu  this  State  could 
have  T>een  prevented 
bad  proper  precau- 
tions been  taken 
when  the  victims 
were  babies,  ac- 
cording to  James 
P.  Monroe,  presi- 
dent of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Commission 
for  the  Blind,  who 
has  given  the  prob- 
lem a  great  deal  of 
study. 

The  dropping  of  a 
little  of  a  one  per 
cent.  solution  of 
the     nitrate    of    sil- 

Wbies,    which         U   f    j2*°  Kthe     *Hl 

be    given    tree    bu  of »«»1'  b0™  b*% 
will   prevent   half   of 

the     blindness     that 

we     find     In     people 


Instrument  for  drop- 
ping blindness  pre- 
ventive  in   eyes .  of 


given  free  by 
the  State  Health 
Board. 

"mmmm~"' — — — —  t0.^ay<  Mr  Monroe 
aserts.  Here  are  some  suggestions  that 
Mr.    Monroe   makes : 

Change  the  color  of  the  walls  In 
many  rooms. 

Do  not  allow  children  to  pore  over 
their  books. 

Give  pupils  more  oral  Instruction. 
,  Be  careful  about  children  attend- 
ing moving  picture  shows. 

See  that  safety  devices  for  the  eyes 
are  used  in  factories. 

Build  up  the  physical  condition  of 
children    when    it    is    needed. 


Keep    this   slogan    going — "Preserve 
Your  Eyesight!" 

Reduce  Blindness  a  Half. 
"In    the    next    generation    forty    to   fifty 
per    cent,    of    the    blindness    In    this    State 
will   be  prevented,"   said    Mr.   Monroe. 

"But  these  victories  over  blindness  will 
not  come  about  through  one  source.  We 
want  every  industrial  concern,  every  Bchool 
board,  every  Jocal  board  of  health,  every 
social  organization  to  lend  a  hand.  This 
matter  should  be  interesting  to  every 
woman's  club  in  the  State.  They  should 
study  conditions  and  appoint  committees 
from   their  own  organizations. 

"This  fight  against  sore  eyes,  or,  as  it 
is  called,  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  Is  mak- 
ing good  progress.  The  law  it  doing  good 
service.  The  district  Inspector  is  rigidly 
at  work  and  he  is  in  direct  communication 
with  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

"Parents  should  become  familiar  with 
what  is  essential  at  the  birth  of  their 
children.  They  do  not  know  what  may 
happen  to  the  eyes  of  that  child.  It  is 
best  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  so  the  State 
Board  of  Health  furnishes,  free  of  cost  to 
physicians  registered  under  the  laws  of 
this  Commonwealth,  such  prophylactic 
remedies  as  it  may  deem  best  for  the  pre- 
vention of  ophthalmia.  This  is  an  in- 
flammation of  the  eyes  of  the  new  born 
which  is  usually  due  to  Infection  by  a 
specific  organism. 

Free  Cure  Offered. 

"Now  if  this  Is  not  properly  cared  for, 
blindness  is  a  very  common  result. 

"It  is  well  to  note  that  blindness  rarely 
occurs  if  the  disease  Is  properly  treated 
from  the  beginning. 

"We  ask  that  1  por  cent,  solution  of 
sliver  nitrate  be  dropped  Into  the  eye  of 
every    new    born    babe. 

"If  this  is  not  absolutely  required  by 
other  conditions  it  wu\  do  no  harm,  and 
it  is  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

"Had  this  been  done,  many  children 
who  are  blind  would  eee. 

"You  can  note  the  urgency  in  this  mat- 
ter. It  is  such  a  simple  thing  to  do  and 
yet  It  means  so  much  to  the  welfare  of 
every  child. 

"We  are  getting  passed  such  legislative 
acts  which  will  do  much  to  prevent  blind- 
ness. But  we  want  more  than  this.  We 
want  everyone  to  be  Informed. 

,  "There  is  the  bad  light  in  schools.  This 
is  very  important  to  the  growing  child. 
Incidents  of  children  bending  over  books 
and    not   getting   the  light   from   the  proper 


Ion  should  be  investigated  by  eveo 
teacher  and  reported  to  the  school  com- 
mittee. 

Urges  Oral    Instruction. 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  have  children 
poring  over  books  as  they  do  in  some 
schools.  The  use  of  oral  instruction 
should  be  dwelt  more  upon  in  elementary 
nstruction. 

"The  constant  poring  over  books  is  not 
Kiucation  in  the  right  sense  of  the  term, 
fet  some  teachers  think  that  they  are  do- 
ng  good  work  If  they  see  their  pupils  bend" 
ng  over  their  book9  for  hours  at  times, 
reach  more  manual  work.  Teach  orally 
ind  save  the  vision  of  the  children. 

"Then  In  our  school  rooms  attention 
hould  be  paid  to  the  color  of  the  walls. 
ThiB  is  now  being  Investigated.  Probably 
i  light  shade  of  green  would  be  better 
han  the  bright  shades  sometimes  noticed 
n    some    school    rooms. 

Picture  Show  Injuries. 

"How  artificial  light  has  to  do  with 
njury  of  the  eyesight  Is  worth  considera- 
;ion  and  I  believe  some  device  will  be 
found  to  offset  the  Injury  that  must 
.*ome  through  the  use  of  the  modern  light- 
ug   systems. 

"Something  has  been  said  of  the  effect 
)f  moving  picture  shows  on  the  eyesight 
it  our  boys  and  girls  who  take  unusual 
lelight  in  attending  them.  The  pleasure 
of  witnessing  them  makes  the  danger 
more  Insidious  than  we  may  imagine  at 
first 

"The  constant  strain  on  the  eyes  cannot 
oe  beneficial  and  must  ultimately  end  in 
some    difficulty. 

"Parents  should  have  their  children's 
eyes  frequently  examined.  A  weakened 
physical  condition  bas  just  as  much  effect 
^n  the  eyes  as  it  does  on  the  teeth  and 
other    parts    of    the    bodies. 

"Then  I  notice  tbat  industrial  conditions 
may  lead  to  blindness.  Safety  devices 
should  be  used,  where  danger  to  the  eye- 
sight is  imminent. 

Preventative  Measures. 

"Influence  should  be.  brought  to  bear  on 
all  corporations  in  Industries  dangerous  to 
the  eyes.  We  are  making  progress  along 
these  lines.  Many  corporations  are  work- 
ing with  us  and  are  protecting  their  help 
with  all  sort  of  devices. 

"Then  there  are  certain  disuses  which 
must  be  watched  and  carefully  isolated 
All  we  ask  is  that  the  public  generally  will 
make  an  effort  to  get  in  touch  with  infor- 
mation which  will  make  possible  a  stronger 
and  better  human  race. 

"If  a  person  is  blind  we  want  to  mike  It 
evident  that  he  is  not  needlessly  blind.  We 
desire  to  us^  all  the  preventive  remedies 
known  to  science. 

The  slogan  to-day  la.  'Preserve  your  eye- 
sight v  " 
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LIND  iS  ORGANIZED 


SIMON  KANDER  HEADS  SOCIETY 
TO  CUBE  INFECTION  IN 
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INFANTS. 


S.E.tLIOT  TELLS  OF 

MAGNITUDE  OF  THE  EVIL 


Although     Cure     Has     B'een     Knowu 
Since  18'££,  as  Many  Cases  Oe- 
ur  Now,  'Josnpai  tive?.y 
Twenty  Years  Ago. 


Following  an  address  on  the  prevention 
of  blindness  and  the  conservation  of 
vision  by  Samuel  E.  Eliot  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  the  Wisconsin  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  was  formally  organized 
at  a  meeting  of  public  spirited  men  and 
women  at  the  Plankinton  house,  last 
night. 

Mrs.  G.  A.  Hipke  acted  as  chairman  of 
the  meeting,  and  Miss  Carrie  B.  Levy  as 
secretary.  Addresses  'were,  made  by 
Angelo  Mo-Galloway  of  Fond  du  Lac,  Dr. 
J.  M,  Beffel  and  others. 

Officers  Are  Elected. 
The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  fol- 
lows: President,  Simon  Kander;  vice- 
president,  Dr.  E.  \V.  Bartlett;  second 
vice-president.  Mrs.  G.  A.  Hipke;  secre- 
tary, Miss  Carrie  B.  Levy;  treasurer, 
Miss  Myrtle  Fowler;  executive  commit- 
tee, Mr.  Kander  and  Miss  Levy,  ex-officio; 


Mrs.  Ann  in  Rosenberg.  Dr.  J.  M,  Beffel, 
Dr.  Gilbert  E.  Seaman.  Dr.  J.  K.  Schuster, 
Louis  Schmidt.  Milwaukee;  Angelo  Mc- 
Galloway,  Fond  du  Lac;  Mr.  Coughran, 
(Grand  Rapids;  Miss  Ada  Turn'-.  Janes- 
j ville. 

Mr.  Eliot  is  the  national  seL rotary  of 
the  movement  started  by  the  Sag' 
dation  for  the  prevention  of  blindness. 
He  has  made  a  coast  to  coast  tour  of  in- 
vestigation, and  his  lecture  was  illus- 
trated by  slides  showing  conditions  he 
observed.  Mr.  Eliot  indulged  in  no 
heroics;  the  actualities  he  was  able  to  re- 
port were  sufficiently  appalling,  he  said, 
to  touch  the  hearts  and  stimulate  the 
activities   of  all  good   citizens. 

Says   Cure   Is   Not   New. 

"The  medical  profession  has  been  fa- 
miliar with  the  means  of  preventing 
blindness  of  the  new  horn  since  1882." 
said  Mr.  Eliot.  "It  has  been  taught  in  all 
reputable  medical  schools  that  a  tew 
drops  of  nitrate  of  silver  solution  in  the 
eyes  of  the  new  horn  infant  will  posi- 
tively prevent  blindness.  And  yet  the 
blindness  resulting  from  this  infant  in- 
fection is  quite  as  high  in  percentage  as 
it  was  twenty  years  ago." 

Jn  some  states  there  are  laws  requir- 
ing physicians  and  midwives  to  report 
cases  of  infantile  infection,  but  Mr.  Eliot 
said  that  he  only  knew  of  eight  prosecu- 
tions in  the  whole  country  under  this 
law. 

The  conclusion  which  Mr.  Eliot  and 
other  experts  have  come  to  is  that  pro- 
fessional work  must  be  supported  and 
stimulated  by  lay  activity  and  agitation, 
and  that  is  why  the  Sage  foundation  is 
concerned  in  the  furtherance  of  the 
movement. 
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v*"*^        Preventing  Blindness. 

SCIENCE  combined  with  common  sense  as  ap- 
plied to  the  treatment  of  infants  is  accom- 
plishing some  remarkable  results  in  the  prevention 
of  blindness. 

This  is  well  illustrated  in  a  report  of  the  work 
that  has  been  done  in  the  city  of  Cleveland  under 
the  inspiration  and  direction  of  the  Ohio  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind.  A  special  committee  making-  an 
investigation  of  Cleveland  conditions  reports  that 
out  of  thirty-one  cases  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  in 
newborn  infants  reported  to  the  society  for  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  the  blind,  the  sight  of 
twenty-three  had  been  wholly  saved.  One  lost  the 
sight  of  but  one  eye,  another  is  still  under  treat- 
ment while  six  of  the  little  patients  died.  The 
twenty-three  babies  who  see  today  in  all  probability 
would  have  been  blind  but  for  the  attention  they 
received  through  the  activity  of  the  Ohio  com- 
mission. 

The  results  achieved  in  Cleveland  can  bj  and  are 
being  accomplished  elsewhere  as  a  result  of  the 
campaign  that  is  being  carried  on  throughout  the 
state.  The  science  of  prevention  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing a  practical  reality.  The  good  news  is  being 
spread  broadcast.  Through  literature  and  lectures 
parents  are  becoming  familiar  with  simple  pre- 
ventive treatment  while  the  laws  of  the  state  are 
being  enforced  against  those  who  fail  to  report  eye 
trouble    in    infants. 

While  preservation  of  sight  is  of  greatest  im- 
portance the  success  of  the  state  blind  commission 
means  the  saving  of  thousands  of  dollars  annually 
to  the  people  of  Ohio.  For  every  child  blinded  who 
lives  to  the  usual  length  of  life  the  state  is  put  to 
not  less  than  $8,000  expense.  For  every  one  saved 
the  state  gains  that  much  and  more.  How  much 
more  cannot  be  estimated.  Ohio  has  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  part  it  is  taking  in  such  a  notable 
cause  and  every  encouragement  should  be  given 
those  who  are  devoting  themselves  to  its  further- 
ance. 
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SIGHT  SAVED  TO    TWENTY-THREE 


Report    of     Cleveland     niind     Com- 
miision    Shows   Good   Work. 


A  coi>y  of  the  report  of  the  Cleve- 
land lflind  commission  showing  the 
results  of  the  crusade  against  infant 
blindness  at  birth  was  filed  yester- 
day with  the  state  blind  commission 
in  Columbus.  By  this  report  it  is 
shown  that  twenty-three  babies  have 
had  their  sight  restored  through 
simple  and  proper  treatment.  Out  of 
the  thirty-one  cases  reported  in 
Cleveland,  twenty-three  were  cured, 
six  died,  one  lost  sight  of  one  eye  and 
one  is  under  treatment. 

The  state  commission  places  the 
blame  for  blind  cases  on  the  midwife. 
The  Cleveland  society  is  commended 
for  its  activity,  which  members  of  the 
state  commission  say  has  resulted  In 
an  awakening  among  physicians 
throughout  the  entire  state. 
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HOW    TO    PREVENT    BLINDNESS 


Samuel  Ely  Eliot  Will   Lecture  on  Ef- 
forts   to    Benefit    Mankind. 

Samuel  Ely  Eliot,  secretary  of  the  com- 
ii  fusion  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  of  New  York, 
Wil»  deliver  an  illustrated  lecture  on  "The 
Prevention  of  Blindness,"  to-morrow  even- 
ing at  8  o'clock,  in  the  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and 
Throat  Hospital,  206  East  Washington 
street.  Mr.  Eliot  has  been  selected  by  the 
Sage  commission  to  visit  all  large  cities  and 
extend  his  efforts  toward  the  organization 
of  associations  which  shall  make  its  chief 
purpose  the  prevention  of  blindness  caused 
chiefly  by  ignorance  and  neglect.  Through 
his  efforts  six  states  have  already  formed 
these  organizations,  which  have  accom- 
plished much  to  further  the  movement 
f  tii  ted  by  the  Sage  foundation.  While  In 
Chicago  Mr.  Eliot  will  be  the  guest  of 
Raymond   Robins. 
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SIGHT  SAVED  FOR 
SCORE  OF  BABIES 


Blindness    Prevented    in    a 

Number  of  Cases  by 

Timely  Care. 


GREAT  DANGER 

FROM  MIDWIVES 


Many  Women  Who  Practice  Are  Un- 
clean or  Do  Not  Know  Any- 
thing About  Their  Work. 

Twenty-three  babies  who  might  have 
been  blind  today  «ee  the  light.  That  is 
the  record  of  the  Cleveland  agitations 
begun  and  prosecuted  under  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Ohio  commission  for 
the  blind.  For  two  years  the  commis- 
sion has  been  telling  that  much  blind, 
ness  is  caused  by  carelessness,  and  no 
better  evidence  of  the  good  that  is  being 
accomplished  by  the  Ohio  commission 
for  the  blind  could  be  found  than  in 
the  report  of  the  special  committee  on 
the  prevention  of  blindness  of  the 
Cleveland  Society  for  Promoting  the 
Interests  of  the  Blind. 

A  copy  of  this  report  has  just  been 
received  by  the  state  commission,  and 
shows  the  remarkable  result  of  the 
campaign  that  is  being  conducted 
throughout  Ohio  by  the  commission. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Marion 
Campbell,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Cleveland  society,  the  first  tangible  re- 
sults of  the  way  of  successful  prosecu- 
tions under  the  laws  have  been  secured, 
although  the  provision  requiring  the  re- 
porting of  inflammation  in  the  eyes  of 


newborn  infants  has  been  on  the 
statute  books  since  1892.  There  were 
reported  in  Cleveland  31  cases  of  babies 
In  whom  at  birth  there  developed  ac- 
tive cases  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum, 
and  the  remarkable  part  of  the  work  is 
that  of  these  31  babies,  the  sight  of  23 
was  saved.  Six  of  them  died,  one  is  still 
under  treatment,  and  in  one  case  one 
eye  only  was  lost. 

It  is  a  safe  assertion  that  the  work  of 
the  Cleveland  society,  working  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Ohio  commission  for 
the  blind,  is  entirely  responsible  for  the 
saving  of  the  sight  of  this  large  num- 
ber, and  fully  demonstrates  the  ad- 
visability of  continuing  the  campaign 
that  has  so  well  been  started  through- 
out every  county  in  the  state. 

The  special  committee  at  Cleveland 
was  aroused  to  the  seriousness  of  con- 
ditions in  the  practice  of  midwives  in 
that  city,  through  the  prosecution  in 
March,  1910,  of  a  midwife  for  failure  to 
report  "sore"  eyes  in  a  newborn  infant, 
in  which  case  blindness  resulted.  Dur- 
ing the  trial,  it  was  very  apparent  that 
this  woman  neither  considered  that  the 
malady  was  of  consequence,  nor  that 
she  was  under  obligations  to  report 
"sore"  eyes  in  infants  to  a  physician, 
or  to  the  health  officer;  yet  she  was  one 
of  the  best  of  a  class  which  are  pre- 
sumably qualified  to  practice  and  are 
recognized  under  the  law  of  Ohio.  A 
superficial  canvass  of  the  city  was 
made  by  a  committee  of  various  or- 
ganizations whose  agents  visited  in  the 
homes  of  the  poor,  and  discovered  many 
midwives  advertising  and  practicing  is 
such,  without  certificate  of  authority, 
and  the  Cleveland  committee  undertook 
an  experimental  investigation  of  these 
conditions.  The  committee  was  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  city 
board  of  health,  the  Visiting  Nurses' 
association,  the  Associated  Charities 
and  other  organizations  as  well  as  the 
Society  for  the  Blind. 

The  result  of  this  preliminary  inves- 
tigation in  which  91  cases  were  in- 
quired into,  showed  that  75  of  these 
midwives  could  read  and  write  in  a  for- 
eign language,  only  five  were  able  to 
read  and  write  the  English  language, 
and  10  could  neither  read  nor  write  in 
any  language;  32  speak  English,  21  have 
Ohio  state  licenses,  23  have  probate 
court  licenses  and  47  have  no  licenses, 
while  46  have  foreign  diplomas.  After 
the    midwives    begin    to    practice    they 


receive  no  further  instruction  or  su- 
pervision in  modern  metnods  of  sur- 
gerj*,  and  are  compelled  to  use  thr-ir 
own  judgment.  Fifty-one  of  these  wo- 
men stated  that  they  do  not  use  any 
medicine  in  the  eyes  of  the  babies. 
Most  of  the  midwives  were  found  to  be 
well  enough  acquainted  with  the  farts 
to  report  "sore"  eyes  to  a  physician, 
but  many  of  them  have  a  very  poor  un- 
derstanding of  the  meaning  of  infected 
eyes. 

The  committee  ascertained  that  there 
are  schools  of  midwivery  which  grad- 
uate midwives  after  a  course  of  in- 
struction varying  in  time  from  four  lec- 
tures of  one  hour  each  to  a  term  of  six 
months.  The  committee  also  found 
that  these  midwives  are  very  lax  in  re- 
porting "sore"  eyes  to  the  proper  au- 
thorities, and  that  much  blindness  could 
be  prevented  if  the  reports  were 
promptly  made  and  the  attention  of  aa 
physician  given  to  the  newly-born  in- 
fants. The  publicity  which  followed 
the  conviction  at  Cleveland  resulted  in 
increased  reports  of  ophthalmia  neona- 
torum both  by  physicians  and  midwn 
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Officiate    at    Meeting  Held 

to  Fight  Blindness. 

Mayor  Remley  will  preside  at  a 
meeting  to  be  held  in  the  city  hall 
auditorium  Tuesday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 28,  at  7:30  o'clock,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Ohio  Commission  for 
the  Blind.  The  meeting  is  one  of  many 
Truing-hclil  tin onghout  the  state  in  an 
effort  to  prevent  blindness.  Many 
lantern  slides  will  be  used  to  illus- 
trate the  lecture  which  will  bo  given 
by  Claron  L.  Shafer,  the  lecturer  for 
the  commission,  who  entertainingly 
and  authoritatively  presents  the  su 
ject,  "The  Needlessly  Blind."  Th 
lecture  will  be  free  and  the  public  i 
invited. 
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Flfo  1600,000  NEEDLESSLY  BLINTD 

Those    Interested    Will    Form    Society 
— Dr.   TV.   O.   Nauce  Explains. 

"There  are  800,000  blind  persons  in  the 
world  to-day  whose  blindness  could  and 
should  have  been  prevented." 

This  assertion  was  made  to-day  by  Dr. 
Willis  O.  Nance,  secretary  of  the  Chicago 
Ophthalmological  society,  in  discussing  a 
subject  which  is  to  be  the  topic  to-night 
at  a  meeting  at  206  Washington  street,  to 
be  held  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a 
state  association  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness. 

"Forty  per  cent  of  all  blindness  is  pre- 
ventable, that  is,  four  of  every  ten  blind 
persons  need  not  have  been  blind,"  Dr. 
Nance  said.  "It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  2,000,000  blind  persons  in  the  world. 
The  chief  cause  of  preventable  blindness  is 
a  contagious  inflammation  in  the  eyes  of 
newly  born  babies,  more  than  one-fcarth 
of  all  preventable  blindness  being  due  to 
this   cause." 

As  other  causes  of  preventable  blindness 
Dr.  Nance  enumerated  the  following: 

Occupational  accidents,  such  as  injuries 
to  eyes  from  flying  bits  of  steel,  bursting 
of  water  glasses  in  engines  and  infections 
following  removal  of  pieces  of  iron  and 
emery  dust  from  the  eyes  of  factory  work- 
men. 

Premature  explosions  of  dynamite  and 
giant  powder. 

Fourth  of  July  fireworks. 

Careless  use  of  air  guns  and  rifles. 

Children's  game  of  "mumble  the  peg," 
resulting  in  injuries  from  pocket  knives. 

•  The  contagious  eye  disease  commonly 
called  'granulated  lids,'  causes  many  need- 
lessly to  become  blind,  although  it  usually 
can  be  cured  when  early  recognized.  When 
neglected,  it  frequently  results  in  total 
blindness  and  the  disease  is  a  positive 
cause  for  refusal  of  admission  by  gov- 
ernment  inspectors  to  immigrants. 

"The  prevention  of  the  first  named  and 
greatest  cause  of  avoidable  blindness  is 
made  practically  positive  by  the  employ- 
ment of  nitrate  of  silver  drops  in  the  eyes 
of  the  child  at  the  time  of  birth,  but  this 
precaution  frequently  is  neglected  by  care- 
less medical  attendants.  Many  states  of 
the  union  have  accomplished  such  an  or^ 
ganization  as  we  plan  and  it  can  do  A. 
great  deal  toward  preventing  many  ca^fes 
of  blindness." 
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to  prevent-fctww^ss: 


It  is  noteworthy  that  at  the  very 
moment  when  a  hearing  was  in  progress 
at  the  State  House  on  a  bill  compelling 
certain  returns  to  be  made  to  city 
and  town  clerks  as  to  ophthalmia 
neonatorum,  or  infantile  eye  disease, 
the  Boston  Board  of  Health  issues  a 
notice  warning  physicians  that  "send- 
ing a  culture  to  the  laboratory  an- 
swers the  legal  requirement  in  giving 
notice  to  the  Board  of  Health  of  cases 
of  tuberculosis,  diphtheria,  ophthal- 
mia neonatorum  and  any  other  in- 
fectious or  contagious  diseases,  that 
this  act  does  not  in  any  way  consti- 
tute a  report  of  such  diseases  to  the 
Board  of  Health  and  will  not  serve  as 
a  defence  in  fcourt  in  case  of  neglect 
to  report  said  diseases." 

This,  then,  is  evidence  that  there 
has  been  neglect  of  a  matter  in  which 
immediate  treatment  is  the  salvation 
of  eyesight.  This  disease,  which! 
afflicts  not  a  few  new-born  babies, 
can  usually  be  cured  if  taken  in  hand 
at  once;  otherwise  blindness  results. 
It  is  ghastly  to  think  that  total 
darkness  is  to  encompass  any  life 
when  such  a  fate  might  have  been 
forestalled. 

The  bill  compelling  reports  of  in- 
fantile eye  trouble  to  city  and  town 
clerks  may  solve  the  problem.  But 
at  all  events  prompt  and  conscien- 
tious action  by  the  physicians  to  the 

>or  must  be  had  at  anj 
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BI<l&fifflESS      CAUSE      IS      CITED 

Samuel   Ely   Eliot   Says    Sore    Eyes   Can 
Be  Avoided. 

Ten  per  cent  of  all  blindness  which  af- 
flicts the  human  race  is  due  to  babies'  sore 
eyes,  and  can  be  prevented  if  the  attend- 
ing physician  takes  proper  precaution  at  the 
time  the  child  is  born. 

This  is  the  contention  of  Samuel  Ely  Eliot 
of  New  York,  secretary  of  the  committee  on 
prevention  of  blindness  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  who  addressed  a  meeting-  at  the 
Chicago  Opthalmological  Society  last  nighc 
at  the  Chicago  Eye.  Ear.  Nose  and  Throat 
Hospital.  Representatives  of  the  Chicago 
Women's  Clubs,  the  Chicago  Federation  of 
Labor  and  the  Visiting  Nurses'  Association 
were  present  in  addition  to  the  physicians. 

Dr.  Thomas  A.  Woodruff  of  the  staff  of 
St.  Luke's  Hospital  was  chairman  of  the 
meeting.  He  said  that  a  campaign  of  edu- 
cation among  Chicago  people  would  be 
started  by  the  Chicago  Opthalmological 
Society  and  asked  the  co-operation  of  the 
women's  clubs,  school  teachers  and  the 
press. 

Other  speakers  were:  Dr.  W.  H.  Wilder, 
Dr.  Lewis  Bremerman  and  Dr.  Willis  O. 
Nance. 
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WOMEN   OF  TODAY. 


Interesting  Facts  About  WorTtefc  \ 
Are  Doing  Things.\ 


The  San  Francisco  club  women 
have  organized  a  society  for  the  pre- 
vention of  bliryjja***.  They  hope  for 
a  national  movement  simjiax.. to  that 
which  is  now  fighting  against  tuber- 
culosis and  which  will  prevent  the 
blindness  caused  by  unsanitary  con- 
ditions. 
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FOB  TjETS  infant  blind. 

One  of  the  steps  towards  the  future 
taken  by  modern  medical  feaciwrrr^nTT 
practitioners  has  to  do  with  the  care  of  the 
eyes  at  the  very  earliest  stage  of  an  in- 
fant's existence.  It  is  well  known  that 
many  cases  of  blindness  now  incurable 
might  have  been  prevented  had  the  proper 
treatment  been  given  in  infancy.  In  fact, 
the  eyes  of  the  child  demand  attention  im 
mediately  following  its  entrance  into  the 
world.  If  it  is  given,  a  lifetime  of  misery 
may  be  obviated,  and  the  world  at  large 
as  well  as  the  individual  be  permanently 
benefited. 

Practical  methods  are  now  becoming 
widespread,  and  here  in  Boston  the  State 
Board  of  Health  and  the  City  Bjard  of 
Health  are  uniting  their  efforts  and  their 
energies  to  enlighten  the  people  and  to 
force  those  who  are  derelict  into  a  proper 
observance  of  their  duty.  Physicians  who 
have  neglected  to  comply  with  the  rules 
requiring  a  report  of  every  case  of 
ophthalmia  are  being  brought  to  book, 
and  in  some  cases  the  authority  of  the 
courts  has  been  called  upon.  This  may 
seem  rather  drastic  procedure,  bat  it  is  no 
more  than  jastice  to  compel  the  strict  ob- 
servance of  laws  such  as  this. 

So  far  this  year  no  less  than  half  a  dozen 
cases  of  blindness  have  been  prevented  by 
prompt  and  strict  treatment,  and  this  in  it- 
self is  sufficient  proof  of  the  value  of  com- 
plete enforcement  of  law.  It  is  now  the 
rule  that  physicians  and  local  boards  of 
health  all  over  the  State  are  required  to  re- 
port every  suspicious  case  to  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  whereupon  immediate 
aid  is  rushed  to  the  child,  a  health  inspec- 
tor is  ordered  to  see  that  proper  treatment 
is  given,  and  everything  possible  done  to 
save  the  victim  from  lifelong  blindness. 
Complete  records  of  every  case  are  now 
being  preserved,  30  that  before  long  we 
shall  have  exact  statistical  information  re- 
garding the  great  good  that  cm  be  accom- 
plished by  a  watchful  care  of  the  young 
from  the  very  instant  of  birth. 
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PREVENTING  ELINDNESS 
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A      very    considerable 

dindness     is    due    to   carelessness     at 

)irfh,     or  during  the  first     two  weeks 

hereafter,    declared    a   recent    lecturer 

Defore     the   Harvard      Medical   school. 

^.nd   he  gave  the   figures  to   prove  his 

:ase.     By    investigation,    it   was   found 

:hat    in    London    36    per    cent,    of    the 

children    in    school   were  afflicted  with 

jye    trouble   duo   to   ophthalmia,  of   the 

infant  and  might  have  been  prevented. 

Figures      from      Germany      and      from 

schools     for  the  blind  in   this     country 

mow   that   infantile  inflammation   was 

the   cause    of   from    20    to    42   per   cent. 

of    the    eye    troubles,    and    might   have 

?etn  prevented.  In  the  hospitals  of  the 

JitV   of   Boston,    the   percentage   of   eye 

.roubles  in   infants  is  50  per  cent.,   but 

he   mortality   rate  is  so   high  that  by 

.he   time  they   have  reached  school,   ic 

s  down  to  HO  per  cent.     There  are  in 

his  country  today  at  least  7000  people 

suffering   from   blindness   which   might 

Tave  been  prevented  by  proper  care  at 

)irth. 

Various     laws    have  been   passed   to 

emedy      this    situation,    with    varying 

luccess.       The     only     safe     thing,     of 

•ourse,   is  that  the  eyes  of  newly  born 

hildren  should  be  given  particular  at- 

ention   by   those  who  are  qualified   to 

leal    with    possible    trouble.        Unless 

his     is  done,  there     is  not  only   what 

night     be     called     the     humanitarian 

vaste,  but  also  an  economic  waste  re- 

ulting-  from   the  loss   to    the   state   of 

he  future  work  of  these  citizens,  and 

he    possible    need    of    state  aid.     Cer- 

ainly  the  conservation   of   human   life 

nd   efficiency   is   as   important  as   the 

onservation  of  natural  resources,  and 


10th  parents  and  the  state  should  have 
egard  to  it.  Proper  care  is  the  first 
ssential.  Open  eyes  for  the  child 
iften  depend  on  the  open  eyes  of  the 
>arent. 
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BLIND  ARE  A  HEAVY 
BURDEN  TD  STAIE 


Costs    $10,000  to  Maintain 
One  Case. 

MUCK  BLINDNESS  IS  AVOIDABLE 


Lecturer,  Connected  With  State 
Blind  Commission,  Tells  Audi- 
ence at  City  Hall  How  Care- 
less People  Are— How  Infants' 
Eyes  Can  be  Saved. 

"It  costs  $10,000  to  educate  aud  sup- 
port a  blind  person  during  the  aver- 
age length  of  life,"  said  Clarom  L. 
Shafer,  of  Columbus,  in  a  free  lecture 
on  the  subject,  "Needlessly  Blind,"  in 
the  city  hall  auditorium  Tuesday  even 
ing,  "so  you  can  se«  vchat  amount  of 
money  was  saved  the  state  of  Ohio 
when,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Ohio 
blind  commission,  the  eyesight  of  23 
babies  in  Cleveland  alone  was  saved 
from  loss  last  year." 


lenever  within  the  course  of  a 
few  days  after  the  birth  of  a  child 
there  present  themselves  any  signs  of 
inflammation  about  the  eyes,  it  is 
highly  important  that  the  presence  of 
of  this  should  be  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  attending  physician,  or  in 
his  abesnce  to  some  other  physician, 
without  delay.  Ophthalmia  of  new- 
born infants  is  among  the  most  de- 
structive of  diseases  of  the  eye  and 
through  neglect  to  receive  proper  at- 
tention is  among  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  blindness.  Its  full  develop- 
ment is  usually  due  to  neglect  to  in- 
stitute proper  treatment  immediately, 
and  after  the  disease  is  fully  develop- 
ed the  most  skillful  treatment  may 
fail  to  prevent  destruction  of  sight. 

"The  laws  of  the  state  of  Ohio  rec- 
ognize the  importance  of  this,  and  re- 
quire the  nurse,  midwife,  or  person  in 
attendance  upon  the  infant,  to  report 
to  a.  licensed  physician  within  six 
hours  after  it  has  been  noticed,  the 
fact  that  this  inflammation  exists,  and 
failure  to  do  so  is  punishable  by  fine 
or  imprisonment  ,or  both.  Neglect  of 
early  teratment  may  result  in  blind- 
ness within  a  fortnight. 

"The  discharge  from  these  cases  is 
contagious,  and  if  introduced  in  the 
eje  of  other  persons  will  give  rise  to 
a  similarly  destructive  inflammation. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  immediately 
burn  all  cloths  and  cotton  used  in  the 
treatment  (cleansing)  of  the  eyes, 
and  the  hands  washed,  and  the  towel 
used  for  drying  the  hands  afterward 
should  be  used  for  no  other  purposes. 

"This  form  of  ophthalmia  is  due  to 
the  infection  of  the  baby's  eyes  with 
irritating  material  during  or  very 
shortly  after  birth.  About  the  third 
day  aiter  birih— in  some  cases  a  little 
earlier,  in  others  a  few  days  later — 
the  baby's  eyelids  become  swollen, 
and  a  yellowish  secretion  is  found 
forming   and   discharging     from     the 


eyes.  This  is  the  sign  of  danger,  and 
these  symptoms  are  caused  by  no 
other  than  this  disease.  Skilled  medi- 
cal advice  should  be  obtained  without 
delay.  In  the  meantime  the  baby's 
eyes  should  be  cleansed  in  the  follow- 
ing way: 

"Place  the  baby  on  its  back  with  a 
cloth  under  its  head;  separate  the  eye- 
lids gently  with  the  thumb  and'finger, 
and  with  a  bit  of  fresh  absorbent  cot- 
ton or  a  soft  clean  bit  of  cloth  drip 
warm  water  freely  into  the  eyes,  mov- 
ing'the  lids,  gently  over  the  eyes,  so 
as  to  wash  away  as  thoroughly  as 
possible  every  bit  of  the  secretion 
that  has  formed.  This  should  be  re- 
peated hourly,  or  in  cases  of  much 
secretion,  half  hourly,  until  the  ser- 
vices of  a  competent  physician  have 
been  secured." 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture,  during 
which  many  in  the  audience  of  300 
were  moved  to  tears  at  the  sight  of 
the  pictures  of  the  blind  and  the  stor- 
ies of  their  tribulations,  postal  cards 
bearing  the  following  inscription  were 
passed  around  with  a  request  that  they 
be  signed  and  sent  to  President  Van 
Cleve  of  the  Ohio  commission  for  the 
blind :  "I  wish  to  be  numbered  among 
those  who  are  intersted  in  the  welfare 
of  the  blind  and  also  among  those  who" 
wish  to  see  the  unnecessary  loss  of 
sight  checked  in  Ohio.  I  will  help  all  1\ 
can.  I  will  write  to  the  senator  and 
representative  of  our  locality  urging 
liberal  appropriations  for  your  work.'^j 

Air.  Shafer,  himself  blind,  goes 
about  the  state  lecturing  in  behalf  o/ 
the  blind  commission.  £Te  is  seeking 
to  arouse  public  interest  in  the  work 
of  preventing  needless  blindness.  His 
lecture  was  illustrated  with  steropti- 
con  views  thrown  on  a  canvass  by  his 
wife,  who  travels  with  him. 

"At  least  $200,000  could  annually  be 
saved  by  the  people  of  the  state  if 
unnecessary  blindness  were  avoided," 
said    Mr.    Shafer.      "The    state    itself 


spends  more  than  $25,000  every  year 
to  educate  this  class  of  unfortunates. 
This  does  not  include  the. loss  in  pro- 
duction resulting  from  the  affliction." 

Mr.  Shafer  explained  that  he 
brought  out  these  figures  so  that  the 
question  would  appeal  to  merchants 
and  business  men  whose  attention 
was  always  attracted  by  figures.  He 
spoke  of  the.  loss'  to  the  individuals 
caused  by  blindness  and  spoke  of  his 
own  experience  in  having  been  robbed 
of  sight  33  years  ago.  He  told  how 
in  the  intervening  yeears  he  had  used 
his  cane,  his  feet  and  his  hands  as 
eyes  .and  had  struggled  through  col- 
lege, thus  relieving  the  state  of  the 
burden  of  supporting  him. 

Mr.  Shafer  divided  his  lecture  into 
two  parts.  He  first  told  and  illus- 
trated how  the  blind  were  taught. 
Then  he  showed  how  they  could  se- 
cure and  keep  profitable  employment. 
'•Anyone,"  said  he,  "is  liable  to  loose 
his  eyesight,  and  the  question  then 
arises,  whether  he  shall  take  a  spec- 
ial education  and  become  self-support- 
ing or  whether  he  shall  allow  himself 
to  become  a  burden  to  the  state.  Mr. 
Shafer  told  how  young  boys  and  girls 
at  the  school  for  the  blind  at  Colum- 
bus were  learning,  in  addition  to  the 
common  branches,  arts  and  trades. 
The  boys,  he  said,  were  being  taught 
to  make  willow  baskets  and  make 
cane  seats  for  chairs,  while  the  girls 
were  taught  to  do  needlework,  to 
make  doilies,  napkins  and  weave  de- 
signs into  goods.  Some  of  the  pieces, 
he  said,  sold  for  as  high  as  $20.  The 
girls  all  learned  housekeeping  and 
could  sweep,  dust,  cook  and  sew  ;iust 
as  well  as  their  sisters  who  were 
blessed  '  with  eyesight.  They  can 
separate  the  white  from  the  yolk  of 
an  egg,  he  said,  as  well  as  any  per- 
son with  two  good  eyes. 

Mr.    Shafer    explained    that    It 
much   better  if  the     blind  and  seeing 
children   could    be   educated      in      the 


same  class  room.  ''In  Cleveland,"  he 
said,  "there  -are  20  Mind  children 
attending  the  regular  public  schools. 
In  that  way  they  grow  up  to  know  the 
ways  and  manners  of  the  seeing  chil- 
dren and  when  they  get  out  in  the 
world  they  do  not  feel  so  queerly. 
At  the  same  time  the  presence  in  the 
school  room  of  the  unfortuuate  chil- 1 
dren  serves  as  a  stimulus  to  the  see- 
ing children." 

Mr.  Shafer  shewed  by  the  sterop- 
ticon  slides  the  alphabet  used  in 
printing  books  with  raised  letters  for 
the  blind.  He  explained  that  there 
were  two  lines  in  every  row  of  print. 
The  position  and  number  of  from  one 
to  six  dots  determined  the  let- 
ter. He  said  that  the  blind  read  as 
rapidly  as  seeing  people  do  from 
print. 

"It  is  only  a  matter  of  time,"  he 
said,  "until  home  teachers  will  go 
among  the  adult  blind  in  every  coun- 
ty and  teach  them  how  to  read  the 
raised  letters.  These  teachers  are 
now  being  sent  out  by  the  commis- 
sion. One  Cleveland  man  went  blind 
at  the  age  of  75  years  and  was  taught 
to  read  by  the  touch  method.  Now 
he  is  over  eighty  and  has  read 
through  more  than  four  \oluines  of 
English  history. 

Mr.  Shafer  paid  a  high  tribute  to 
E.  M.  Van  Cleve,  president  of  the 
Ohio  blind  commission,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  school  for  the  blind  at 
Columbus.  He  said  that  he  has 
adopted  the  system  of  paying  the  pu- 
pils' wages  for  the  work  done  while 
learning,  and  depositing  it  in  a  sav- 
ings bank,  so  that  when  they  grad- 
uate from  the  school  they  have  a  bank 
account  with  which  to  start  in  busi- 
ness. This,  he  said,  gave  them  cour- 
age. 

Mr.  Shafer  said  that  many  cases  of 
blindness  resulted  from  the  careless 
handling  of  infants  immediately  after 
birth.     Their  eyes,  he  said,  should  be 


carefully  watched.  If  a  solution  of  one 
part  nitrate  of  silver  to  100  parts  of 
water  is  dropped  into  their  eyes  with 
a  dropper  for  the  first  fourteen  days 
of  their  lives,  he  said,  it  would  not 
only  destroy  the  germs,  but  strength- 
en the  tissues. 
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Preserving   Sight 

THE  CHILD'S  EYESIGHT  is  a  possession  he  can  not  be  expected 
to  appreciate  without  help.     In  every  text-book  in  one  large  city 
is  to  be  pasted  a  label  containing  the  following: 

Your  eyes  are  worth  more  to  you  than  any  book. 

Your  safety  and  your  success  in  life  depend  on  your  eyes; 

therefore,  take  care  of  them. 
Always  hold  your  head  up  when  you  read. 
Hold  your  book  fourteen  inches  from  your  face. 
Be  sure  that  the  light  is  clear  and  good. 
Never  read  in  a  bad  light. 

Xever  read  with  the  sun  shining  directly  on  the  book. 
Xever  face  the  light  in  reading. 

Let  the  light  come  from  behind  or  over  your  left  shoulder. 
Avoid  books  or  papers  printed  indistinctly  or  in  small  type. 
Rest  your  eyes  by  looking  from  the  book  every  few  moments. 
Cleanse  your  eyes  every  night  and  morning  with  pure  water. 

The  advice  is  often  needed  by  adults  as  well  as  children.     Moreover, 
our  schools  are  becoming  rapidly  more  intelligent. 
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Women  to  Prxy§"+  TWnfT4T1ffce      i 

A  number  of  San  Francisco  club 
women  have  organized  a  society  for 
the  prevention  of  blindness.  They  have 
appointed  a  chairman  and  hope  that 
their  organisation  will  result  in  a  na- 
tional movement  similar  to  that  which 
is  now  fighting  against  tuberculosis 
and  which  will  prevent  the  blindness 
caused  by  unsanitary  conditions.  At 
the  organization  meeting  an  address 
was  made  by  Dr.  Samuel  Elliott,  one 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  Fund.  In  his  address  Dr. 
Elliott  stated  that  the  statistics  in  one 
of  the  leading  hospitals  in  New  York 
proved  that  331-3  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  of  blindness  recorded  there  in 
the  last  ten  years  might  have  beer; 
prevented  by  proper  treatment  of  the 
Child  at  birth.  He  also  stated  that 
New  York,  ■  Massachusetts,  Ohio  and 
Maryland  have  statutes  providing  for 
the  prevention  of  blindness  and  that 
Mrs.  Sage  intends  to  assist,  the  work 
in  these  States  with  appropriations. 
Attention  was  also  called  to  the  fact 
that  poor  lighting  in  school  rooms,  the 
use  of  the  common  towel  in  schools,  : 
restaurants  and  public  places  are  evilsJ 
which   cause   blindness.  J 
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SHOW  ROLLER 
TOWEL  HORROR 


NEW"   YORK,    April    5.— The    exhibition 

j  of  work  being  done  by  and  for  the  blind. 

which  the  Association  for  the  Blind  has 

;  arranged    to    have    President    Taft    open 

;  here  on  April   26,    will   include  a  demon- 

i  stration    of   some   of    the   horrors   of   the 

j  roller  towel.    A  committee   on   prevention 

of  blindness,   which  includes  well   known 

specialists,    has  found   that   an   appalling 

number    of    persons,    especially    children, 

have    contracted    eye    disease    by    use    of 

the     roller    towel     in     factories,     schools, 

clubs,  hotels  and  offices. 
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Rules  suspended  to  permit  introduction 
of  a  nefPafeH  to  prevent  the  inflammation 
of  ihe  «rfclin  new  born  babes.  This  is 
thewrst  bill  tihat  has  caused  Assistant 
Clerlt  Gordon  to  stutter. 

It  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed  na- 
der  suspension  of  the  rules,  on  motion  or 
Senator  BoutwelT.  IV 
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THURSDAY,  APRIL  6,  1911 


DANGER    IN    ROLLER    TOWELS 


Exhibit  by  Association  for  the  Blind 
Which  Taft  Will  Open  to  Demon- 
strate  Dangers 

New  York,  April  6 — The  exhibit  of  work 
being  done  by  and  for  the  blind,  which  the 
Association  for  the  Blind  has  arranged  to 
have  President  Taft  open  here  on  April 
26,  will  include  a  demonstration  of  some  of 
the  horrors  of  roller  towels.  A  committee 
on  prevention  of  blindness,  which  includes 
well-known  specialists,  has  iound  that  an 
appalling  number  of  persons,  especially 
children,  have  contracted  eye  diseases  by 
use  of  the  roller  towel  in  factories,  schools, 
clubs,  hotels  and  offices.  The  committee 
proposes  to  make  the  exhibit  of  towel  evils 
the  beginning  of  a  campaign  to  abolish  it 
from    all    public    and    semi-public    places. 
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PRESIDENT  WILL  OPEN 

BLIND  ASSN.  EXHIBIT 

Principal  Purpose  of  Promoters  Is  to 
Demonstrate  Some  of  the  Evils  of  thr 
Roller  Towel. 

New  York,  April  5.— The  exhibit  of  work 
being  done  by  and  for  the  blind,  which 
the  association  for  the  blind  has  arranged 
to  have  President  Taft  open  here  on  April 
26,  will  include  a  demonstration  of  some 
of  the  horrors  of  roller  towel. 

A  committee  on  prevention  of  blindness, 
which  includes  well  known  specialists,  has 
found  that  an  appalling  number  of  per- 
sons, especially  children,  have  contracted 
eye  diseases  by  use  of  the  roller  towei  In 
factories,  schools,  clubs,  hotels  and  offices. 

The  committee  proposes  to  make  the 
exhibit  of  towel  evils  the  beginning  of  a 
campaign  to  abolish  it  from  all  public  and 
seml-put>Uft.places.  
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MORE  PREVENTION. 

The  exhibit  of  work  being  done  by  and  for  the  blind  which  the 

jsociation  for  the  Blind  has  arranged  to  have  President  Taft  open 
New  York  AprTT  2H, 'wTflTTEWfltele  a  demonstration  of  some  of  the 
horrors  of  the  roller  towel.  A  committee  on  prevention  of  blindness 
which  includes  well-known  specialists,  has  found  that  an  appalling 
number  of  persons,  especially  children,  have  contracted  eye  diseases 
by  use  of  the  roller  towel  in  factories,  schools,  clubs,  hotels  and 
offices.  The  committee  proposes  to  make  the  exhibit  of  towel  evils 
the  beginning  of  a  campaign  to  abolish  it  from  all  public  and  semi- 
public  phi ccs. 

The  common  carried  of  germs  seems  doomed.  The  public  drinking 
cup  has  come  under  the  bann  to  such  an  extent  that  open  war  has 
been  declared  against  it  and  legislation  has  been  enacted  in  several 
states  which  prevents  its  use. 

To  a  layman  the  common  towei  would  seem  a  greater  menace  to 
the  public  than  the  drinking  cap.  The  public  is  gradually  being 
taught  that  the  secret  of  freedom  from  disease  lies  in  observing  the 
little  things  which,  with  care  might  be  effected. 

There  was  a  time  when  blindness  and  kindred  afflictions  were  re- 
garded as  visitations  from  God.  Nowadays  the  deity  is  eliminated 
and  mere  man  is  given  credit   lor  the  havoc  In-  makes.       " 
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Ohio  Leads  the  Nation  in  Warfare 
Against  Blindness 


Ohio  is  leading  the  country  in  the 
prevention  of  blindness  through  proper 
treatment  of  infants  with  infected  eyes. 
It  has  long  been  the  contention  of  spe- 
cialists and  students  of  eye  maladies  that 
many  cases  of  blindness  might  have 
been  prevented  by  care  of  the  new  born 
babies.  While  exact  statistics  were  not 
obtainable  at  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  Superintendent  Edward  M.  Van 
Cleve  said    Wednesday  that  out  of  about 


40  pupils  in  the  school  from  Franklin 
county  more  than  16  had  become  blind 
from  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  This  is 
inflammation  of  the  eyes  of  a  newly  born 
child. 

FREQUENTLY  CURABLE. 
It  is  frequently  curable  if  given  im- 
mediate attention,  but  general lv  results 
in  Kindness  if  neglected.  Part  of  the 
crusade  which  the  Ohio  commission  for 
the  blind  is  waging  is  for  enforcement 
of  the  lav/  requiring  all  cases  of  in- 
flamed eyes  of  infants  to  be  reported  at 
once.  Frequently  midwives  and  others 
do  not  realize  the  importance  of  giving 
these  infected  eyes  immediate  and  skill- 
ful treatment.  The  child  later  grow3 
blind,  whereas  its  sight  might  have  been 
saved  if  the  law  had  been  obp<-ed. 
DOLLARS  AND  CENTS. 
The  value  to  the  state  in  dollars  and 
cents  if  many  who  are  now  dependent 
had  been  spared  their  eyesight  is  in- 
estimable. It  is  said  that  for  every 
baby  blinded  who  lives  a  life  of  average 
length  the  state  is  put  to  an  expense  of 
58000.  The  savin-  ef  expense  is  the 
east  important  consideration,  however. 
CLEVELAND  TAKES  LEAD. 
The  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion  of  the  Interests  of  the  Blind  has 
lone  work  in  the  past  two  years  that 
las  pointed  the  way  for  the  entire  coun- 
ty. For  two  years  the  commission  has 
>een  telling  that  much  blindness  is 
la-used  by  carelessness,  and  no  better 
jvidenee  of  the  good  that  is  being  ac- 
complished by  the  Ohio  state  blind  com- 
nission  could  be  found  than  in  the  re- 
port of  the  special  committee  on  the 
>revention  of  blindness  of  the  Cleveland 
society  for  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
)lind. 

REMARKABLE  CAMPAIGN. 
A  copy  of  this  report  has  just  been  re- 
ceived by  the  state  commission,  and 
ihows  the  remarkable  result  of  the  cam- 
paign that  is  being  conducted  through - 
)Ut  Ohio  by  the  commission.  Under  the 
eadership  of  Miss  Marion  Campbell,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Cleveland  so- 
jiety,  the  first  tangible  results  in  the  way 
If  successful  prosecutions  under  the  law 
nave  been  secured,  although  the  pro- 
vision requiring  the  reporting  of  inflam- 
nation  in  eyes  of  new  born  infants  has 
>een  on  the  statute  books  since  1892. 
There  were  reported  in  Cleveland  31 
:ases  of  babies  in  whom  at  birth  there 
leveloped  active  cases  of  ophthalmia 
leonatorum,  and  the  remarkable  part  of 
;he  work  is  that  of  these  31  babies,  the 
light  of  23  of  them  was  saved. 

SAVES  SIGHT  OF  MANY. 
Six  of  them  died,  one  is  still  under 
reatment,  and  in  one  case  one  eye  only 
ivas  lost.  It  is  a  safe  assertion  that  the 
vork  of  the  Cleveland  society,  working 
inder  the  auspices  of  the  Ohio  commis- 
ion  of  the  blind,  is  entirely  responsible 
or  the  saving  of  the  sight,  of  this  large 
lumber,  and  fully  demonstrates  the  ad- 
visability of  continuing  the  campaign 
:hat  has  so  well  been  started  throughout 
»very  county  in  the  siate.  The  special 
committee  at  Cleveland  wks  aroused  to 
the  seriousness  of  conditions  in  the  prac- 
tice   of    mid -wives    in    that    city,    through 


the  prosecution  in  March,  1910.  of  a  mid- 
wife for  failing  to  report  "sore"  eyes  in 
a,  new  born  infant,  in  which  case  blind- 
ness  resulted. 

IGNORANCE   THE  CAUSE. 

During  the   trial,   it   was  very  apparent 
that   this   woman  neither  considered  that 
the  malady  was  of  consequence,  nor  that 
she  was  under  obligations  to  report  such 
a  condition     to    a    physician     or     to   the 
health  officer,  yet  she  was  one  of  the  best 
of   a    class    which    are    presumably   quali-  j 
fled    to    practice   and    are   recognized    un- 1 
der  the  laws  of  Ohio.     A  superficial  can-  | 
vass  of  the  city  was  made  by  a  commit- 
tee     of      various      organizations,      whose 
agents  visited   in  the  homes  of   the  poor, ' 
and    discovered    many    mid-wives    adver- 
tising   and    practicing    as    such,    without 
certificates    of   authority,    and    the    Cleve- 
land    committee     undertook     an     experi- 
mental  investigation   of   these  'conditions. 
COMMITTEE    IN    CHARGE. 

The  committee  was  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  city  board  of  "health 
the  Visiting  Nurses'  association,  the  As- 
sociated Charities  and  other  organiza- 
tions as  well  as  the  Society  for  the 
Blind.  The  result  of  this  preliminary  in- 
vestigation, in  which  91  cas-fes  were  in- 
quired into,  showed  that  75  of  these  mid- 
wives  could  read  and  write  a  foreign 
language;  only  5  were  able  to  read  -d 
write  English,  and  10  could  neither  reau 
nor  write  in  any  language.  Thirty- two 
speak  English,  21  have  Ohio  state 
licenses,  23  have  probate  court  licenses, 
47  have  no  licenses  and  46  have  foreign 
diplomas.  After  these  mid- wives  begin 
to  practice  they  receive  no  further  In- 
struction or  supervision  in  modern  meth- 
ods of  surgery,  and  are  compelled  to 
use  their  own  judgment.  Fifty-one  of 
these  women  stated  that  they  do  not 
use  any  medicine  in  the  babies'  eyes. 
MID. WIVES    LAX. 

Most  of  the  mid-wives  were  found  to 
be  well  enough  acquainted  with  the  facts 
to  report  "sore"  eyes  to  a  physician,  but 
many  of  them  have  a  very  poor  under- 
standing of  the  real  meaning  of  infected 
eyes.  The  committee  also  ascertained 
that  there  are  schools  of  mid-wivery  that 
graduate  these  mid-wives  after  a  course 
of  instruction  varying  from  four  lectures 
of  one  hour  each  to  a  term  of  six 
months.  The  committee  also  found  that 
these  mid -wives  were  very  lax  in  re- 
porting "sore"  eyes  to  the  proper  author- 
ities, and  that  much  blindness  could  be 
prevented  if  the  report  were  promptly 
made  and  the  attention  of  a  physician 
given  to  these  newly-born  infants. 

The  publicity  which  followed  the  con- 
viction at  Cleveland  resulted  In  in- 
creased reports  of  ophthalmia  neonato- 
rum, both  by  physicians  and  mid -wives 
or  interested  friends,  and  instances 
where  parents  or  neighbors  recognized 
conditions  in  babies'  eyes  similar  to 
those  described  in  newspapers  were  fre- 
quent. 

NURSES   AND    DOCTORS. 

In  every  case  reported  nurses  and  phy- 
sicians were  immediately  detailed  for 
treatment.  Several  other  prosecutions 
have  followed  this  one,  and  have  been 
successfully  conducted,  the  latest  being 
in  the  case  of  an  especially  careless  and 
unclean  mid -wife  who  was  fined  $25  and 
costs   on  each   of  two  counts. 


The  fact  that  the  Cleveland  workers 
have  been  able  to  save  the  sight  of  such 
a  large  percentage  that  would  probably 
have  been  totally  blind  had  it  not  been 
for  their  work,  shows  the  necessity  for 
increased  work  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mission and  the  value  of  publicity  to 
their   work. 

AVhen  it  is  considered  that  the  sight 
of  23  babies  out  of  31  suffering  from 
this  dangerous  disease  of  childhood  was 
saved,  it  shows  that  the  small  amount 
that  has  been  expended  by  the  state  has 
been  well  spent,  and  that  the  state  blind 
commission  has  not  been  idle  in  th© 
work  that  is  set  before  them. 
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fc  national  association  for  prevention 
of  blindness  is  about  to  begin  a  cam-. 
paignfr^aWSt  the  roller  towel.  As  usedj 
in  factories,  schools,  hotels,  and  other 
places,  it  makes  washing  somewhai 
worse  than  useless.  A  person  is  better 
off  with  the  dirt  he  has  than  with  im- 
purities transferred  from  another's  per- 
son. 
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fhlFANT  BLINDNESS 


There  is  so  much  gYJoTI  UBlhg  done  or  attempted  in 
the  world  that  the  most  alert  vigilance  cannot  keep  up 
with  it,  and  especially  since  there  is  so  much  bad  being 
done  that  is  more  noisy,  spectacular  and  alluring.  But, 
slow  as  the  progress  is,  we  are  becoming  more  and  more 
conscious  that  wre  are  our  brother's  keeper,  and  that  he 
needs  us  increasingly  as  population  congests  and  civiliza- 
tion becomes  more  complex. 

Something  new  under  the  sun  has  been  given  vitality 
and  being  by  the  good  women  who  constitute  the  Ten- 
nessee Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  In  a  report  made 
by  the  health  department  of  that  organization,  and  signed 
by  the  chairman,  Dr.  Elizabeth  C.  Kane,  attention  is 
called  to  the  growing  affliction  of  ophthalmia  neo 
natorum,  or  infant  blindness,  to  which  the  newly-born 
are  exposed.  The  victims  of  this  easily  preventable 
malady   cost  the   state   of  New  York   $110,000   annually 


because,  hitherto,  infants  have  been  neglected.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  known  to  be  between  6,000  and 
7,000  people  in  the  United  States  helplessly  blind  because 
of  neglect  in  infancy,  with  probably  as  many  more  who 
escape  enumeration. 

This  is  a  poor  tribute  to  a  country  that  can  put  an 
end  to  this  scourge  without  the  least  difficulty,  and  for 
a  trifling  expense.    Sore  eyes  and  preventable  blindness  i 
should  have  no  portion  ftp  our  advanced  economy.    Mark  i 
Twain,  in  one  of  his  inimitable  travel  books,  and  other  j 
tourists  have  recorded  that  in  the  East  sores  eyes  and 
blindness    are   vejpr   common.     These   people   live   very 
much  as  they  did  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  or  perhaps 
in  the  days  of  the  Patriarchs.    In  those  days  causing  the 
blind  to  see  was  a  miracle.    In  our  day  preventing  people 
from  going  blind  is  a  scientific  common-place. 

Infant  blindness  is  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes  of 
the  new-born,  usually  due  to  infection  by  a  specific  organ- 
ism. A  large  portion  of  blind  babies  owe  their  loss  of 
sight  to  this  cause.  By  proper  treatment  blindness  can 
be  prevented,  and  the  possibility  of  infection  should  be 
constantly  borne  in  mind. 

This  treatment  is  simple  and  can  be  administered  by 
any  careful  person  when  a  doctor  is  not  present;  but,  of 
course,  a  medical  practitioner  should  diagnose  the  case 
when  possible.    The  formula  is  thus  given: 

1.  After  washing  the  lids  and  adjacent  tissues,  drop  Into 
the  eyes  of  every  new-born  babe  a  few  drops  of  a  25  per  cent 
solution  of  Argyrol. 

2.  It  is  not  necessary  to  wash  the  solution  from  the  eyes, 
as  it  Is  practically  non-irritating. 

•  3.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  end  of  the  dropper  does 
not  touch  the  eyeball,  and  that  the  fingernails  do  not  come 
In  contact  with  the  cornea. 

4.  The  solution  of  Argyrol  should  be  freshly  prepared  for 
each  case. 

This  Is  simple  and  inexpensive.  Two  minutes'  time 
and  2  cents'  or  less  worth  of  medicine  would  foot  the 
bill  in  each  case. 

We  cannot  help  those  who,  through  our  past  igno- 
rance or  negligence,  or  both,  now  sit  in  darkness;  but 
we  can  protect  those  to  come,  against  a  similar  hopeless 
and  helpless  fate. 

Never  was  truer  saying  than  this:  "The  best  way 
to  fit  ourselves  for  bringing  children  into  the  world  is  by 
preparing  for  them  a  world  fit  to  live  in  when  they  get 
here." 
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Commission  for  Blind  Move 
Abolish  Means  of  Spread- 
ing Disease, 


The  deadly   i  •*:        |  oi  MasjaQhWseJtfg. 

mills  and  factories  i^~dooined.  The  Mas- 
sachusetts Commission  for  the  Blind  has 
begun  war  on  it.  It  is  generally  predicted 
that  within  a  year  the  roller  towel  will  be 
prohibited,  as  has  been  the  public,  drinking 
cup. 

An  exhibition  showing  the  terrible  effects 
of  the  roller  towel  will  soon  be  held  in,  Bos- 
ton and  other  parts  of  the  State  to  awaken 
interest  of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth 
in  this  movement  to  abolish  the  greatest 
me  thing  which  more  than  any  other 
preads  blindness. 

"The  roller  towel  must  go."  says  H.  C. 
Greeue,  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
... .,  for  (the  Blind.  "The  commission 
has  on  Record  the  case  of  a  boy  who  lost 
an  eye  from  disease  couveyed  by  a  com- 
mon towel  at  a  p'qhlic  bathing  place. 

Suggest  Paper  Towels. 

Hospita  and  rivate  practice  would 
doubtless  show  repeated  cases  of  partial 
and  complete  blindness  lich  might  have 
been  prevented  by  the  .  of  clean  and  in- 
dividual towels. 

"The  common  drinking  cup  has  already 
been  attacked  by  the  Legislature  and  reg- 
ulated by  the  State  Board  of  Health.  The 
common  or  roller  towel  is  a  danger  which 
has  not  yet  been  clearly  faced.  It  may 
convey  dangerous  disease  from  men  to  boys 
in  factories  und  r,ven  blind ensa  has  been 
known  to  result  from  its  use. 

"Paper  towels  have  been  suggested  for 
the  roller  towel,  and  if  thrown  away  and 
ourned  after  use  will  save  many  working 
people  from  eye  disaase*  and  some  from 
resulting  blindness. 

"It  is  now  pretty  well  known  that  eye 
diseases  can  be  traced,  in  many  instances, 
to  the  use  of  the  roller  towel.  It  is  so 
common  in  many  districts  that  it  is  culled 
in  the  textile  centres  "cotton  sore  eyes." 
Industrial  engineers  are  In  many  instances 
urging  employers  to  supply  individual  tow- 
els. Anyway,  we  must  get  rid  of  this 
common  towel. 


H  Will  Arouse  Peopio. 

"\ve    are    on    the    eve    of    making    man* 
statements  upon  this  subject.     The  National 

Jw'to  set  na  .f  t™e  dSkinn  cup.  and  It 
w»l  take*  Lm?  time,  doubtlew.  to  nnt  the 
roller  towel  where  It  belong. 
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.  SHOW  HOW  TO 
PRESERVE. THE  VISION 


The  American  Association  for  the  Con- 
servatioMofVisaon  has  accepted  an  m- 
vitationiTTalifrmrt  in  the  Blind  Work- 
ers' Exhlit  to  be  he hi  next  «r4rat  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  where  it  will 
occupy  au  important  place. 

The  idea  in  this  consolidation  has  been 
to  show  at  the  same  rime  as  relief  work 
is  being  illustrated  the  results  that  can 
be  accomplished  by  work  of  a  more  fun- 
damental preventive  character.  It  has 
been  realized  for  some  time  that  much  of 
the  present  blindness  and  poor  eyesight 
is  preventable,  and  the  new  association 
has  been  formed  with  the  aim  of  accom- 
plishing good  in  this  direction. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Con- 
servation of  Alsion  is  a  national  organiza- 
tion   formed   by   the   consolidaton   of  the 
various    agencies    for    the    prevention    of 
blindness,  among  them   the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  committee  on  the  prevention 
of  blindness,  the  committee  on  prevention 
of    blindness    of    the     American    Medical 
Association,   the  committee   on   conserva- 
tion of  vision  of  the  National   Education 
Association,  the  committees  on  prevention 
of  blindness  of  several  stale  societies,  the 
Illuminating  Engineering  Society,  and  the, 
American  Association  fop  Labor  LegislaJ 
tion. 
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THE    COUNTRY'S    CHILDREN 


CONGRESSMAN    PETERS'S    BILL    FOR 
THEIR  WELFARE 


He  Would  Create  a  New  Governmental 
Activity  — The  Care  of  the  Nation's 
Babies — Support  from  the  Experts  and 
Enthusiasts  for  Such  a  Measure — Uncle 
Sam  Has  Gone  to  Great  Lengths  to  Care 
for  the  Horse— Why  Not  Some  Attention 
to  the  Child? 


Someone  has  defined  Congress  as  "a 
body  of  highly  paid  public  servants  who 
yearly  reject  more  good  bills  than  they 
pass  of  bad  ones."  To  which  reflection 
some  of  the  public  servants  themselves 
will  agree  with  a  hearty  "Amen,"  ana 
will  thereupon  proceed  to  explain  to  you 
the  system  of  checks  and  balances  which 
extends  down  into  the  very  workings  of 
the  committees.  A  successful  legislator 
is  a  man  who  either  masters  this  compli- 
cated arrangement  so  that  he  can  make 
It  dance  to  his  winding,  or  else  'ie  ig- 
nores the  inner  workings  of  Capitol  Hill 
and  expends  his  best  efforts  in  arousing 
popular  opinion — in  educating  the  con- 
stituents of  the  country  to  ask  for  what 
they  want,  sure  that  if  enough  ask  and 
ask  vigorously  enough,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied them. 

Representative  Peters  of  Massachu- 
setts has  brought  before  the  House  a  bill 
whose  history  is  probably  a  typical  and 
familiar  story.  Its  object  is  "To  estab- 
lish in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  a  bureau  to  be  known  as  the 
Children's  Bureau,"  which,  to  quote  the 
ever-quaint  language  of  such  documents, 
'shall  investigate  and  report  upon  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of 
children  and  child  life,  and  shall  espe- 
cially investigate  the  question  of  infant 
mortality,  the  birth  rate,  orphanage, 
juvenile  courts,  desertion,  dangerous  oc- 
cupations, accidents  and  diseases  of  chil- 
dren, employment,  legislation  affecting 
children  in  the  several  States  and  Terri- 
tories, and  such  other  facts  as  have  a 
bearing    upon    the    welfare    of     children. 


The  chief  of  said  bureau  may  from  time 
to  time  publish  the  results  of  these  in- 
vestigations." Such  in  its  briefest'form, 
is  the  work  which  Mr.  Peters  would  like 
to  see  undertaken  by  a  Federal  office. 

Failure   of   an    Earlier    Bill 

It  is  worth  noting,  not  so  much  for 
purely  historical  reasons  as  because  of 
the  bearing  of  the  earlier  failures  upon 
the  present  case,  that  the  Federal  Chil- 
dren's Bill,  in  a  slightly  different  form 
from  that  presented  by  Representative 
Peters,  was  first  introduced  into  Con- 
gress in  the  winter  of  1905-06  at  the 
request  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee. The  bill  did  not  come  to  a  vote 
at  that  session,  although  it  received 
the  heartiest  indorsement  of  President 
Roosevelt,  and  of  Secretary  Hitchcock  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  as  well 
as  of  many  members  of  both  houses. 
The  measure  was  brought  before  the 
Sixtieth  Congress  and  referred  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the 
Interior  Department,  and  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  both 
committees  reporting  it  favorably  and 
without' amendment.  The  President  also 
sent  a  special  message  to  Congress  urg- 
ing its  passage,  but  the  bill  did  not  come 
to  a  final  vote.  It  was  again  introduced 
into  the  Sixty-First  Congress,  where 
much  the  same  routine  was  gone  through 
with  again.  Perhaps  the  most  signifi- 
cant thing  about  the  status  of  the  whole 
matter  today  evidencing  the  growing 
realization  of  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, is  that  even  the  proposition  of 
creating  a  new  department  altogether, 
instead  of  a  bureau,  was  seriously  dis- 
cussed. It  should  also  be  observed  that 
the  Peters  bill  provides  for  the  bureau 
not  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
hut  of  romrnerce  and  Labor.  In  the  Sen- 
ate, Mr.  Borah  has  introduced  practi- 
cally an  identical  measure. 

The  Peters  bill  does  not  provide  for 
the  duplication  of  work  already  being 
carried  on  by  the  Government.  This 
point  was  proved  once  and  for  all  dur- 
ing the  hearings  conducted  by  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  Sixty-First  Congress. 
As  to  the  specific  question  whether  the 
Census  Bureau  could  do  the  work  con- 
templated by  the  proposed  Children's 
Bureau,  the  then  director,  Mr.  North, 
said  in  effect  that  the  function  of  the 
Census  Office  is  purely  statistical,  and 
that  it  has  its  hands  full  with  the  col- 
lection and  interpretation  of  facts,  leav- 
ing necessarily  to  the  public  at  large, 
or  to  private  organizations  the  duty  of 
drawing  "the  ethical  or  moral  or  in- 
dustrial conclusions  which  these  facts 
convey.      Such    statistics    as    the    bureau 


finds  it  necessary  to  collect  the  Census 
Office  would  collect  for  it.  We  do  now 
collect  statistics  for  a  number  of  the 
bureaus  of  the  Government,  and  collect 
them  in  the  way  that  they  want  them 
collected.  That  is  the  general  position 
of  the  Census  Office  on  that  proposition, 
and  I  believe  it  is  a  position  which  is 
scientifically  correct;  that  it  is  a  posi- 
tion which  it  is  necessary  for  the  office 
to  maintain  if  it  is  not  to  lose  its  stand- 
ing as  a  purely  statistical  bureau.  We 
do  not  want  to  divert  our  energies  into 
studies  of  physical  degeneracy,  of  or- 
phanage, of  juvenile  delinquency  and  ju- 
venile courts,  and  all  that  class  of  ques- 
tions, which  are  not  statistical  ques- 
tions." 

More    Approval    From    Experts 

A  similar  statement  was  made  by 
Commissioner  Neill  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor,  who  emphatically  urged  the  kind 
of  thorough  and  fundamental  study  which 
the  Children's  Bureau  alone  could  make. 
Commissioner  Brown  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  showed  that  the  proposed  new 
office  in  no  sense  duplicated  what  was 
done  in  his,  and  further  added  that, 
"We  cannot  deal  properly  with  the  large 
questions  of  the  education  of  children 
without  a  more  detailed  and  accurate 
knowledge  than  we  now  possess  as  to 
the  actual  conditions  surrounding  the 
child  life  of  the  country,  such  conditions 
as  are  referred  to  in   this  bill." 

To  show  the  kind  of  information  want- 
ed, and  by  indirection,  the  pressing  im- 
portance of  this  need,  the  National  Con- 
sumers' League  drew  up  a  list  of  ques- 
tions, being  only  some  of  the  points  on 
which  it  is  hoped  that  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau, when  established,  may  furnish  en- 
lightenment. How  many  blind  children 
are  there  in  the  United  States?  Where 
are  they?  What  provision  for  their  educa- 
tion is  made?  What  are  the  causes  of  this 
blindness?  What  steps  are  taken  to  prevent 
blindness?  How  many  mentally  subnor- 
mal children  are  there  in  the  United 
States,  including  idiots,  imbeciles  and 
children  sufficiently  self-directing  to 
profit  by  special  classes  in  schools? 
Where  arp  thess  children?  What  pro- 
vision is  made  for  their  education?  What 
does  it  cost?  How  many  of  them  are 
receiving  training  for  self-support?  How 
many  fatherless  children  are  there  in 
the  United  States?  Of  these,  how  many 
fathers  are  dead?  How  many  are  ille- 
gitimate? How  many  are  deserters?  In 
cases  in  which  the  father  is  dead,  what 
killed  him?  It  should  be  known  how 
much  orphanage  is  due  to  tuberculosis, 
how  much  to  industrial  accidents,  etc. 
Such  knowledge  is  needful  for  the  re- 
moval of  preventable  causes  of  orphan- 
age. 


"We  know  something-  about  juvenile 
illiteracy  once  in  ten  years.  This  sub- 
ject should  be  followed  up  every  year. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  immigrant  children. 
t  ut  of  a  permanent,  sodden  failure  of  the 
Republic  to  educate  a  half  million  chil- 
dren of  native  English-speaking  citizens. 
Current  details  are  now  unattainable. 
Experience  in  Chicago  under  the  only 
effective  law  on  this  subject  in  this 
country  indicates  that  grave  crimes 
against  children  are  far  more  common 
than  is  generally  known.  There  is  no  of- 
ficial source  of  wider  information  upon 
which  other  States  may  base  improved 
legislation   or  administration. 

"How  many  children  are  employed  In 
manufacture?  In  commerce?  In  the 
telegraph  and  messenger  service?  How 
many  children  are  working  under  ground 
in  mines?  How  many  at  the  mine's 
mouth?  Where  are  these  children? 
What  are  the  mine  labor  laws  applicable 
to  children?  We  need  a  complete  annual 
directory  of  State  officials  whose  duty  it 
is  to  enforce  child  labor  laws.  This  for 
the  purpose  of  stimulating  to  imitation 
those  States  which  have  no  such  officials, 
as  well  as  for  arousing  public  interest  in 
the  work  of  the  existing  officials. 

"We  need  current  information  as  to 
juvenile  courts,  and  they  need  to  be 
standardized.  For  instance,  no  juvenile 
court  keeps  a  record  of  the  various  occu- 
pations pursued  by  the  child  before  its 
appearance  in  court  beyond,  in  some 
cases,  the  actual  occupation  at  the  time 
of  the  offence  committed.  Certain  occu- 
pations are  known  to  be  demoralizing  to 
children,  but  the  statistics  which  would 
prove  this  are  not  now  kept.  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  hope  that  persistent,  recurrent 
inquiries  from  the  Federal  Children's  Bu- 
reau may  induce  local  authorities  to 
keep  their  records  in  such  form  as  to 
make  them  valuable  both  to  the  children 
concerned  and  to  children  in  parts  of  the 
country  which  have  no  similar  institu- 
tions. 

"There  is  no  accepted  standard  of  tru- 
ancy work.  In  some  places  truant  offi- 
cers report  daily,  in  others  weekly,  in 
some  monthly,  in  others,  never.  Some 
truant  officers  do  no  work  whatever  in 
return  for  their  salaries.  There  should 
be  some  standard  of  efficiency  for  work 
of  this  sort,  but  first  we  need  to  know 
the  facts. 

"Finally,  and  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant, we  do  not  know  how  many  chil- 
dren are  born  each  year  or  how  many 
die,  or  why  they  die.  We  need  statistics 
of  nativity  and  mortality.  What  Dr. 
Goler  has  done  for  Rochester  should  be 
made  known  to  all  the  health  authorities 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  others  in  reaching  his 
standards  should  be  published  with 
ceaseless  reiteration." 


It  is  a  long,  a  sadly  long,  list.  But  it 
is  worth  reading,  because  It  shows  how 
much  in  the  dark  we  are  as  to  very  es- 
sential facts.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  the 
support  of  the  press,  of  the  clergy,  of 
countless  individuals  and  private  organ- 
izations, in  spite  of  women's  clubs, 
consumers'  leagues,  the  various  State 
child  labor  committees,  In  spite  of  the 
indorsement  of  the  professions,  of  educa- 
tion, labor,  law,  medicine  and  business, 
In  spite,  too,  of  the  utter  absence  of  dis- 
sent to  the  children's  bill,  this  measure, 
already  six  years  old  —  a  well-grown 
child  itself — is  still  struggling  against 
odds  which,  even  with  the  paternal  care 
of  Mr.  Peters,  make  it  seem  a  helpless 
child  indeed. 

Other  Nations  Ahead  of  Us  in  Child  Wel- 
fare 

It  is  customary  to  look  to  Europe— our 
admitted  superior,  we  are  coming  to  find, 
in  more  ways  than  we  have  suspected— for 
precedents  in  such  cases.  In  the  case 
before  us  we  discover  plenty  of  prece- 
dents there.  The  French  have  put  "child 
culture"  into  the  hands  of  experts,  and 
their  researches  are  available  to  every- 
one. The  English  have  a  law  that  has 
been  described  as  "covering  practically 
every  incident  in  the  child's  life  that 
might  come  with  the  concern  of  the 
Government.  Its  ninety  folio  pages  con- 
stitute a  complete  code,  and  reflect  not 
only  the  wide  rangp  of  the  Government's 
information,  but  cover  every  interesting 
phase  of  the  development  of  this  vital 
social  and  economic  matter.  A  'veritable 
children's  charter,'  it  has  been  called." 
And  the  Germans — what  have  they  not 
done  in   this  direction? 

But  an  intelligent  community  does  not 
have  to  be  told  whether  or  not  another 
community  thinks  a  thing  good.  The 
strongest  argument  for  the  Peters  bill 
is  not  the  argument  of  opinion,  but  that 
of  fact.  It  is  facts  such  as  the  Con- 
sumers' League  wants  that  turns  the 
otherwise  dull  page  of  an  "annual  re- 
port" into  an  eloquent  plea  for  little 
children.  The  cry  for  the  Children's 
Uureau  is  the  cry  for  facts.  As  that 
gifted  woman,  the  late  Mrs.  T.  Ellon 
Foster,  put  it  before  the  committee  on 
Capitol  Hill:  "It  is  written  in  the  book 
of  all  books,  'My  people  perish  for  lack 
of  knowledge.'  That  is  what  is  the  mat- 
ter  with  the  American  people  today;  we 
do*not  know  enough.  We  think  enough 
of  the  little  we  do  know,  not  any  too 
much,  because  we  know  a  little  more 
than  any  other  people,  than  any  other 
!'»((,  000,000  of  people.  But  in  my  work 
along    various    liirs.    I     find  Igno- 

rant that     ig 


wider  source  of  harm  than  perverse  in- 
tention. People  do  in  the  routine  things 
of  life  about  as  well  as  they  know  how, 
but  they  do  not  know.  ...  I  am 
myself  a  woman;  I  have  borne  children 
and  reared  them.  I  know  the  respon- 
sibilities of  motherhood.  As  I  go  about 
the  country  and  see  men  and  women  who 
are  dwarfed  physically,  and  beggared 
mentally,  and  are  vile  morally  because 
their  mothers  did  not  know  how  to  prop- 
erly rear  them.  I  pray  for  knowledge, 
knowledge.  Who  shall  give  it  if  not  the 
Government  of  the  United  States?  It  is 
too  late  in  the  course  of  national  and 
of  State  legislation  to  delay  action  on 
the  pending  bill  providing  for  a  chil- 
dren's Bureau  with  controversy  about 
the  relative  duties  of  the  State  and  of 
the  nation. 

"The  creation  of  this  bureau  will  not 
be  a  new  assumption  of  power;  the  find- 
ings of  this  bureau  will  not  be  an  exten- 
sion of  legislative  authority  by  the  na- 
tion or  by  the  States.  There  can  be  HO 
serious  question  as  to  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  measure  proposed.  There  is 
great  harmony  between  tliis  measure  and 
other  measures  which  tne  growth  of  the 
nation  has  made  necessary.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  information  which  may  be 
disseminated  by  this  bureau  will  be  to 
unify  the  interests  lor  human  better- 
ment in  all  the  States.  This  unification 
is  impelled  and  made  more  and  more  es- 
sential as  the  years  go  by. 

"We  are  many;  we  are  crowded;  our 
prosperity  has  brought  us  into  so  solid 
a  mass  that  we  cannot  delay  action.  The 
children  are  ours,  the  country  is  ours. 
Private  agencies  and  putrtic  agencies  are 
necessarily  joined  in  the  work.  Tne 
duty  of  the  General  Government  to  dis- 
seminate information  is  universally  ac- 
cepted. The  Census  Bureau  is  doing 
that;  the  'leave  to  print'  is  doing  that. 
Departments  of  the  Government — nota- 
bly, the  Department  of  Agriculture — are 
doing  a  world  of  good.  The  people  want 
knowledge  along  every  feature  of  the 
nation's  life." 

Babies    Before    Horses 

During  these  same  hearings,  Mr.  Fred- 
erick S.  Hall,  who  for  several  years  had 
been  both  in  charge  and  in  active  work 
|  in  social  settlements  In  two  or  three 
I  cities,  as  well  as  for  three  years  In  the 
Census  Office,  testified  in  behalf  of  the 
bill.  The  following  is  quoted  from  the 
minutes    of    the    occasion: 

"When  I  was  engagea  in  the  Census 
Office  in  this  city  nine  years  ago,  I  fre- 
quently heard  Congressmen  talk  about 
what  they  called  the  'Horse  Book.'  You 
gentlemen  know  more  about  it  than  I  do. 
I  never  saw  it." 


The  Chairman — It  is  on  the  diseases  of 
the  horse. 

Mr.  Hall— Yes;  but  they  all  spoke  of  it 
as  the  "Horse  Book."  It  was  in  great  de- 
mand by  those  who  came  from  regions 
outside  of  cities,  and  was  being  swapped 
by  them  for  other  documents  they  did 
not  want.  I  have  mentioned  the  possi- 
bility of  curing  a  large  part  of  the  in- 
fant blindness  which  we  now  have.  The 
tremendous  death  rate  in  certain  of  our 
cities  is  a  thing  which  is  also,  to  a  great 
extent,  preventable.  We  believe  that 
the  facts  so  vital  to  the  Baby's  life  ought 
to  be  made  known.  If  the  Government 
has  taken  pains  to  print  each  year  the 
valuable  document  just  mentioned,  the 
"Horse  Book,"  can  we  not  look  forward 
to  a  time  in  the  future  when  there  will 
be  another  publication  by  the  United 
States  Government— a   "Baby  Book"? 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  that 
most  excellent  and  most  recent  habit  of 
"letting  Washington  know,"  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  add  that  the  most  efficient 
course  which  an  individual  desiring  to 
see  the  Children's  Bureau  become  a  law- 
can  pursue  is  to  write  to  his  senator,  his 
congressman,  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Labor,  of  which  Mr.  Wilson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania is  the  chairman,  and  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  of 
which  Mr.  Borah  is  the  chairman.  Doubt- 
less all  of  these  gentlemen  are  already 
vigorously  for  the  measure,  but  there 
may  be  others  who  are  not  quite  so  em- 
phatically inclined.  S. 


^  lfcVeta-w,oU,    OW^o  ,    lie-cLd^r. 
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Saving  Babies 

From  Blindness 

at  Dispensary 

IGHT  babies    were    saved    from 
blindness,      and      twenty-seven 
[ng    with    infected 
by   a  new  depart- 
le  Babies'  Dispensary  and 
in      five      weeks      during 
I    ibis    firsi    half   of   April. 
Elsie    Forbes,   a    visiting   nurse    who 
is  doing  the  actual  work  in  this  re- 
cently   established    department,     has 
been    working    far    into    each    night 
and  on  Sundays  in  order  to  save  the 
sight    of    little    tots    whose    par, 
either  are  too  ignorant   or  loo  desti 
■hue  to  give  them  the  attentiOD  thej 
require.     Irrigation    with     a    bo~ 
solution    as    often    as    every    titi 
minutes  has  been   required   in  som* 
instances  to  save  the  sight  of  other 
rise      healthy     infants.        Inefficient 
mid  wives  are  said  to  be  primarily  to 
blame   for   practically   all    of   the   af- 
fliction. 

"Many  of  my  rases  have  been  in 
the  homes  of  absolutely  destitute 
'people,"  said  Miss  Forbes  Saturday. 
''although  some  of  them  were  the 
result  of  ignorance  on  the  part,  of 
parents  able  to  provide  a  competent 
physician  and  a  nurse.  Home- 
brewed teas  and  other  valueless 
remedies  recommended  by  neighbor- 
ly grandmothers  have  been  applied 
to  eyes  constantly  growing  worse. 
Mid  wives  have  even  neglected  to 
follow  the  simple  procedure  of  drop- 
ping silver  nitrate  into  the  eyes." 

Cases  of  eye  affliction  over  three 
years  of  age  are  turned,  over  to  the 
Society    for    the    Promotion    of    the 


Elsie     Forbes,     Visiting     Nurse,    at   Work. 


Interests  of  the  Blind,  which  in  turn 
calls  on  the  Babies'  Dispensary  and 
Hospital  blind  department  to  take 
care  of  those  under  three  years. 
This  co-operation,  it  is  hoped,  will 
not  only  effect  startling  results  from 
a  humanitarian  standpoint,  but  will 
also  save  the  state  large  amounts 
in  lessening  appropriations  nec- 
essary for  the  care  of  its  blind 
charges.  The  number  of  cases 
coming  to  the  attention  of  the  dis-. 
pensary  are  increasing  so  rapidly' 
that  the  matter  of  providing  a  sec 
ond  visiting  nurse  to  assist  Miss 
Forbes  in  covering  the  city  is  being 
considered. 

An  examination  of  pus  from  the 
*-yes  of  the  child  by  the  Babies'  Dis- 
pensary physician  aids  the  nurse  to 
determine  the  gravity  of  the  afflic- 
tion, after  which  she  either  makes 
sure  that  some  one  else  will  take 
care  of  the  irrigating  of  the  eyes  or 
does  it  herself. 

'1  have  found  several  adepts  at 
nursing  in  men  with  the  newly  ac- 
quired title  of  'papa,'  "  Miss  Forbes 
said,  "and  on  the  other  hand  I  have 
found  men  who  I  was  sure  could 
care  for  their  child's  eves  but  would 
not. 


"Y\tvU    Morrt    XlTo-r^ct. 
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KNORMICE  BUND 

MANY  WHO  MIGHT 
HAVE  BEEN 


More  thtan  25  Per  Cent,  of  the 
Sightless     in     This     State 
Would'1    See    if    Properly 
Treated  at  Their  Births 


TWO  CENTS  AND  2  MINUTES 
MIGHT  HAVE  SAVED  THEM. 


Ophthalmia  of  New-Born  Can 

Be  Curod  with  Solution  of 

Nitrate  of  Silver. 


When  President  Taft  opens  the  Blind 
Workers'  Exhibition  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House*  next  Wednesday  eve- 
ning; he  will  be  iakein  '  to  spe,  among 
other  things,  the  exhibit  prepared  by 
the  Committee  on  Prevention ,,  of  Blind- 
ness. The  President  will  then  l^SHS* 
the1  astounding  fact,  so  little  known  to 
the  busy  everyday  world,  that  of  those 
who  work  in  darknees  at  least  25  pet 
<  ent.,  perhaps  30  per  cent.,  should  never 
have  gone  blind;,  that  their  affliction 
was  imposed  by  onei  of  half  a  dozen 
causes,   all   traceable  to   carelessness. 

In  the  order  of  the  uumber  of  victims, 
these  causes  are:  (Dfphthalmia  of  the 
new-born  later  pus  infections,  sympa- 
thetic inflammation,  industrial  acci- 
dents, accidents  at  pllay  and  progressive 
nearsightedness. 


Ignorance  Blamed   for  Much  Blind- 

nesn. 

The  work  of  collecting-  and  collating 
statistics  regarding  cases  of  prevent- 
able blindness,  as  wefd  as  of  educating 
the  public  in  the  means  to  avoid  the 
scourge,  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
York  Association  Eor  the  Blind  and  of 
a  branch  of  tbe  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion. For  four  years  this  work  has 
been  going  on,  so  quietly  that  few  ex- 
cept those  directly  interested  have 
known  anything  about  it,  yet  so  ef- 
fectively that  large  results  have  already 
been  achieved.  It  is  a  difficult  task 
the  subject  is  a  far-reaching  one  and 
much  deep-dyed  ignorance,  not  only 
among  those  who  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  know  better,  but  even  among 
doctors,  nurses,  mid  wives,  &c,  has  had 
to  be  met  and  overcome. 

"Of  all  the  causes  of  blindness  which 
might  easily  have  been  prevented  the 
most  serious  is  ophthalmia  neonatorum, 
or  ophthalmia  of  the  new-born,"  said 
Miss  Carolyn  Conant  Van  Blareum,  the 
executive  secretary  of  the  Committee  on 
Prevention  of  Blindness  of  the  New 
York  Association  of  Che  Blind,  to  a 
World  reporter  yesterday.  "Statistics 
which  were  gathered  in  ten  schools  for 
the  blind  two  or  three  years  ago,  and 
i  are  almost  as  irue  today  as  they 
then,  showed  that  an  average  of 
28.9  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  had  been 
made  blir.d  through  this  disease. 
Two  Cents  Saves   Sight. 

'And  the  sad  truth  Is  that  it  would 
have  cost  only  two  cents  on  the  day  of 
birth  to  have  preserved  'the  sight  of 
these  unfortunate  little  one.-;.  Two  cents' 
worth  of  nitrate  of  silver  solution  and 
two  minutes  of  the  nurse's  time  would 
have  given  light  instead  of  perpetual 
to  all  these  children. 

"In  the  New  York  State  School  for 
the  Blind  at  Batavia  30.7  per  cent,  of 
the  children  admitted  ::i  1901  were  vic- 
tims of  ophthalmia  neonatorum;  at  the 
Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Overbrook  the  average  in  1900  was 
higher — 44  per  cent.;  at  the  Sheffield 
School  for  the  Blind  (England)  Dr. 
Simeon  Snell  reports  to  the  British  Med- 
ical Association  137  cases  out  of  333  in- 
mates— 42.3G  per  cent.:  and  Still  higher. 
the  Henshaw  School  for  the  Blind 
(England)  reported  in  1908  that  90  out  of 
Its  200  children— 45  per  cent.— are  blind 
from  this  disease. 


figures  should  he  true  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  medical  world  has  known 
since  1881  that  opthalmia  of  the  new- 
born was  a  preventable  disease."  Miss 
Van  Blareom  said.  "Up  to  that  time 
w<hen  a  baby's  eyes  .  became  swollen, 
the  lids  puffy  and  there  was  a  dis- 
charge, it  was  accepted  that  the  child 
was  doomed   to  Jut  in    that 


year  Prof.  Crede  of  Leipzig,  Director 
of  the  Maternity  Hospital  connected 
with  the  university,  disr-overed  that  a 
2  per  cent,  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
would  destroy  the  germ?  of  the  disease 
without  injuring  the  eye,  and  made 
known  his  discovery  to  th?  v 
Nevertheless  evidence  of  the  alarming 
prevalence  of  the  disease  comes  to  us 
daily. 

Needlessly    Blind    Cost    State    Thou- 
sands. 

"Leaving  out  of  the  question  the  pa- 
thetic aspect,  there  is  a  distinct  finan- 
cial and  economic*  loss  to  the  State  and 
country  in  such  cases,"  Miss  Van 
Blarcom  continued.  "It  Is  computed 
that  New  York  State  alone  has  to 
spend  more  than  $100,000  yearly  in  car- 
ing for  its  preventable  blind,  all .  of 
Which  might  be  saved  if  knowledge  took 
the  place  of  ignorance.  It  is  to  fur- 
pish  this  knowledge  that  we  are  work-  j 
ing." 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  committee  ' 
of  which  Miss  Van  Blarcom  is  Secre- ' 
tary,  the  State  of  New  York  now  ap- 
propriates yearly  $5,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  prophylactic  outfit,  consist- 
ing of  a  glass  "dropper"  and  a  small 
vial  containing  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  These  outfits  are  sent 
to  any  physician  or  midwife  on  appli- 
cation with  instructions  as  to  their  use. 

"If  this  little  outfit  was  only  in  the 
possession  of  every  person  who  attends 
a  maternity  case,"  Miss  Van  Blarcom 
said,  "opthalmia  neonatorum  would 
soon  be  an  unknown  disease  and  the 
world  would  be  enriched  by  the  ad- 
dition of  thousands  of  seeing  children,  | 
instead  of  blind  ones." 
Unclean    Mirtwives    a    Direct    Cause. 

In  their  investigations  as  to  the 
causes  of  blindness  the  committee  de- 
veloped the  startling  fact  that  perhaps 
one-half  of  the  maternity  cases  in  the 
United  States  are  handled  by  midrwives, 
who,  as  a  class,  are  ignorant  of  the 
first  principles  of  hygiene,  and  arc 
frequently  unclean  in  their  habits  and 
mode   of   living. 

"This  is  the  only  country  in  the  world 
where  almost  any  woman  may  become 
a  midwife  without  proper  examina- 
tion," Miss  Van  Blarcom  said.  "It  is 
the  only  country  in  the  world  where 
the  fate  o;f  countless  thousands  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  ignorant  women, 
with  never  a  care  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities.'  The  custom  has  been 
brought  to  us  by  foreigners  who  were 
used  to  the  services  of  the  woman  at- 
tendant at  the  birth  of  their  little 
ones  and  it  has  grown  and  thrived 
here   without    restriction. 

"In  European  countries,  without  ex- 
ception, women  who  practise  midwifery 


are  obliged  to  take  a  regular  course  of 
instruction;  they  must  be  of  assured 
good  character,  and  must  pass  stringent 
examinations  before  they  can  he  licensed 
and  registered.  This  license  Is  revocable 
at  any  time.  But  in  the  United  States 
no  adequate  provision,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, has  been  made  for  their  examina- 
tion before  licenses  are  granted.  Of 
the  sixty-one  counties  In  New  York 
State  only  three  have  legally  consti- 
tuted Boards  of  Examiners  in  Midwifery 
—Erie,  Niagara  and  Chautauqua— and 
only  one  oity,  Rochester. 

This  Midvrifc   a   Type? 

"In  New  York  City  there  has  been  a 
sad  lack  of  such  supervision,  but  we 
have  taken  the  matter  up  with  Health 
Commissioner  Lederle  and  have  re- 
ceived his  assurance  that  reforms  wiil 
be   instituted. 

"Here  is  a  case  in  point,  showing  the 
necessity  for  proper  control  of  mid- 
wives  by  the  constituted  authorities.  '  I 
was  making  an  investigation  a  short 
time  ago  and  called  on  one  of  these 
women.  She  lived  in  a  dirty  tenement 
and  was  just  as  dirty  as  her  surround- 
ings. While  I  was  talking  to  her  a  call 
came  for  her  to  attend  a  case  of  birth. 
She  picked  up  a  shawl,  threw  it  over  her 
head  and  prepared  to  go.  'Surely,  you 
are  going  to  make  some  preparations?' 
I  asked,  thinking  that,  at  least,  she 
would  wash  her  hands.  'Oh,  no,'  she 
replied,   "I  am  ready  now.' 

"Such  ca-s^s  might  be  cited  'by  the 
hundreds.  Just  think  of  the  risk  to 
future  generations.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  our  hospitals  are  filled  with  chil- 
dren whose  ailments  date  from  their 
birth." 

While  the  committee  has  accom- 
plished much,  it  realizes  that  it  has 
a  long,  hard  struggle  before  it  and 
while  it  has  been  able  to  show  that 
conditions  are  deplorable  it  recognizes 
that  there  arc  many  evils  yet  un- 
covered. Even  though  the  statistics 
gathered' are  startling  in  their  char- 
acter, the  committee  believes  they 
would  be  even  more  startling  if  cases 
where  the  eyesight  has  been  only  par- 
tially affected,  and  the  afflicted  per- 
son's value  to  himself  and  the  com- 
munity circumscribed,  could  be  gath- 
ered. _ 
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Helping   the  "Blind. 

President  TaftTb  remarks  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  industrial  exposition  of  the 
blind  in  New  York  were  fitting  and  mov- 
ing. He  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  the  phil- 
anthropic leaders  through  whose  labors 
the  New  York  Association  for  the  Im- 
provement of  the  Blind  was  founded, 
and  spoke  appreciatively  of  the  various 
movements  to  prevent  blindness  and  to 
help  those  so  afflicted. 

It  is  a  reproach  to  our  civilization — to 
our  humanity,  indeed — that  so  many 
cases  of  blindness  preventable  in  in- 
fancy should  exist.  If  the  President's 
words  did  no  more  than  call  public  at- 
tention to  this  matter  they  would  be 
praiseworthy.  In  commending  the  kin- 
dergarten and  vocational  schools  for  the 
blind  he  discussed  the  latest  develop- 
ments of  the  educational  system  which 
has  advanced  notably  in  the  last  few 
years  with  highly  gratifying  results. 


H  a.c\v£^vS3Lctf/  ,    VI  ,  J.  ,    IRe-co^rct- 
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-Miss  Carolyn  Van  Blarcom,  of  Nev 
York  City,  who  is  the  head  of  the 
Russell  Sage  commission  for  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness  in  brtWfS^wW 
speak  flfl,,X|flaflai«  nf I  r rn'n  n  1 1  at  the 
Worn  an  s  Alliance  meet  ing  at  the  Uni- 
tarian church. 
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NOTICE   TO   PHYSICIANS. 


In  accordance  with  instructions  that 
must  rule  the  action  of  this  Board,  atten- 
tion is  respectfully  called  to  the  provisions 
of  Revised  Laws,  Chapter  75,  Sec.  50, 
given  below. 

BOARD   OF  HEALTH, 

Edward  W.  Finn,  Chairman. 
Francis  L.  Babcock,  Clerk. 
Edward  Kxobel. 


Sec.  50.  If  a  physician  knows  that  a 
person  whom  he  is  called  to  visit  is  in- 
fected with  small  pox,  diphtheria,  scarlet 
fever,  or  any  other  disease  declared  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health  to  be  dangerous  to 
the  public  health  ( 1 ) ,  or  if  one  or  both 
eyes  of  an  infant  whom  or  whose  mother 
he  is  called  to  visit,  becomes  inflamed, 
and  swollen  and  red,  and  show  an  un- 
natural discharge  within  two  weeks  after 
the  birth  of  such  infant,  he  shall  imme- 
diately give  notice  thereof  in  writing  over 
his  own  signature  to  the  Selectmen  or 
Board  of  Health  of  the  Town ;  and  if  he 
refuses  or  neglects  to  give  such  notice  he 
shall  forfeit  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more 
than  two  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense. 


(1)  Diseases  declared  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health  to  be  dangerous  to  the 
public  health :  At  a  meeting  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  held  August  1,  1907,  the 
following  diseases  were  declare  1  to  be 
"dangerous  to  the  public  health,"  and 
hence  notifiable  under  the  provisions  of 
the  above  sections: 

Actinomycosis,  Diphtheria,  Measles,1 
Trichinosis,  Varicella,  Asiatic  cholera, 
Glanders,  Scarlet  fever,  Tuberculosis, 
Whooping  cough,  Cerebro-spinal-menin- 
gitis, Leprosy,  Smallpox,  Typhoid  fever, 
Yellow  fever,  .Malignant  pustule, Tetanus, 
Typhus  fever,  Ophthalmia  neonatorum, 
Trachomo,  Anterior  poliomyelitis. 
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WAYS  TO  PREVENT  BLJ24MBSS,. 


One  Fe»iJjH5g£gf  the  Exhibit  at  Metro- 
politan Opera  House. 

At  the  Blind  Workers'  Exhibit  in  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  a  feature  has 
been  made  of  preventive  work,  and  the  in- 
dividual exhibits  serve  both  as  examples 
and  suggestions.  With  a  growing  realiza- 
tion of  the  value  and  place  of  eyesight  as 
a  human  resource,  more  and  more  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  impairment  of 
vision.  A  large  majority  of  people  are 
forced  to  wear  glasses,  and  some  expe- 
rience great  inconvenience  from  eye  strain 
or  weakness.  They  do  not  become  blind, 
but   suffer  largely  from  their   eyes. 

It  is  considered  possible  now  to  prevent 
many  incidental  eye  defects,  some  of  them 
inconsequent  in  themselves  but  serious  in 
the  aggregate,  through  a  knowledge  of  right 
principles  of  care  for  the  eyesight.  At  the 
exhibit  there  Is  a  comprehensive  treatment 
of  eyesight  defects  and  their  prevention,  by 
tilt  American  Association  for  the  Conserva- 
tion of  Vision.  This  is  a  new  national  body, 
formed  by  the  amalgamation  of  various 
State  societies  for  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness. Among  novel  features  is  a  model 
schoolroom,  where  both  blind  and  semi- 
blind  children  are  taught,  the  latter  class 
being  known  as  "borderline"  cases.  For- 
merly such  children  went  to  school  in  the 
ordinary  classes,  and  by  straining  their 
eyesight,  which  was  constantly  growing 
weaker,  they  lost  it  entirely.  Under  the 
new  system  they  are  taught  by  the  same 
methods  as  are  used  with  blind  children, 
and  in  this  way  they  are  not  required  to 
use  their  eyes,  which  thus  receive  a  thor- 
ough rest.  Instruction  results,  it  is  said, 
are  practically  as  satisfactory  as  by  visual 
methods  of  teaching. 

Across  from  the  schoolroom  is  a  model 
kitchen,  where  both  blind  and  semi-blind 
children  are  taught  to  cook.  The  children 
prepare  the  food,  cook  it,  wash  the  dishes, 
and  do  laundry  work.  The  association  Is 
also    exhibiting    illustrations    of    eye    acci- 


dents.  The  firecracker  comes  in  for  its 
share  of  attention,  as  do  industries  danger- 
ous to  vision.  Perhaps  the  chief  emphasis 
is  laid  upon  the  lesser  impairments  of  eye- 
sight with  the  object,  not  only  of  having 
fewer  people  blind,  but  of  having  more  peo- 
ple with  normal  vision.  Attention  is  given 
in  particular  to  the  various  forms  of  illu- 
mination which  are  good  and  bad  for  the 
eyes,  and  illustrations  of  both  types  are 
shown.  Poor  lighting  is  considered  a  pro- 
lific cause  of  eye  strain,  and  it  is  possible 
to  prevent  it  simply  by  a  knowledge  of 
what  lighting  is  best. 
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DEADLY  TOWEL  OF 

THE  MILLS  MUST  GO 


Blind  has  begun   war  on  it.     It  is  gen- 
eral !?^predicted   that  within  a   year  the 


Commission  of  Blind  Move  to  Abolish 
Means  of  Spreading  Disease. 

The  deadly  roller  towel  of  Massachu- 
setts mills  and  factories  is  doomed.  The 
Massachusetts      Commission      for        the 
Hind  has 
rafly^pr* 

roller    towel    will    be    prohibited,    as    has 
been  the  public  drinking  cup. 

An  exhibition  showing  the  terrible  ef- 
fects of  the  roller  towel  will  soon  be 
held  in  Boston  and  other  •  parts  of  the 
state  to  awaken  interest  of  the  people 
of  the  commonwealth  in  this  movement 
to  abolish  the  greatest  one  thing  which 
more  than  any  other  spreads   blindness. 

"The  roller  towel  must  go,"  says  H. 
C.  Greene,  agent  of  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  for  the  Blind.  "The  com- 
mission has  on  record  the  case  of  a  boy 
who  lost  an  eye  from  disease  conveyed 
by  a  common  towel  at  a  public  bathing 
place. 

Hospitals  and  private  practice  would 
doubtless  show  repeated  cases  of  partial 
and  complete  blindness,  which  might 
have  been  prevented  by  the  use  of  clean 
and    individual   towels. 

"The  common  drinking  cup  has*  al- 
ready been  attacked  by  the  legislature 
and  regulated  by  the  state  board  of 
health.  The  common  or  roller  towel  is 
a  danger  which  has  not  yet  been  clearly 
faced,  it  may  convey  dangerous  dis- 
from  men  to  boys  in  factories  and 
even  blindness  ha-  been  known  to  result 
from   its   use. 


"Paper  towels  have  been  suggested  far 
the  roller  towel,  and  if  thrown  *  away 
and  burned  after  use  will  save  many 
working  people  from  eye  diseases  and 
some   from  resulting  blindness. 

"It  is  now  pretty  well  known  that  eye 
disrates  can  be  traced,  in  many  in- 
stances, to  the  use  of  the  roller  towel. 
mj  common  in  many  districts  that 
it  is  called  in  the  textile  centers  "cotton 
sore  eyee."  Industrial  engineers  are  in 
many  instances  urging  employers  to  Sup- 
ply individual  towels.  Anyway,  we 
must  get  rid  of  this  common  towel. 

•'We  are  on  the  eve  of  making  ma 
statements  upon  this  subject.       The 
tioual     Association   for  the  Preserv 
of    Eyesight    is   preparing    an    exhil 
to  be  opened  in  New  York  next  wJ^K  in 
which  the  towel  nuisance  will  bejJhown 
up. 

"I  can  assure  the  people  ot 
ehusetts  that  our  state  commit 
do  all  in  its  power  to  get  rid  of  this  dis- 
reeding  towel.  Just  as  soon  as 
wo  can  show  in  an  exhibition  how  neces- 
sary it  is  to  take  precaution,  more  peo- 
ple will  be  Interested  in  this  campaign. 
It  took  8ome  time  to  get  rid  of  the 
drinking  cup,  and  it  will  take  some  time, 
doubtless,  to  put  the  roller  towel  -where 
it   belongs.*' 
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BLINDNESS  PLANNED 

Woman's  Club  to  Give  Lecture 
Here  Tuesday  Night 


For  the  purpose  of  starting  a  city 
wide  movement  to  decrease  the  amount 
of  preventable  blindness  among  infants 
in  this  city,  a  public  meeting  will  be 
held  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  Free 
Public  Library  on  Tuesday  night  under 
the  auspices  of  the  committee  for  work 
among  the  blind  of  the  New  Bedford 
Woman's  club. 

Henry  Copely  Greene,  field  agent  of 
the  Massachusetts  Prevention  commis- 
sion for  the  blind,  will  give  a  lantern 
slide  talk  on  the  results  of  his  research 
in  the  state. 

Invitations  will  be  sent  out  to  have 
representatives  of  every  lodge,  society, 
and  church  organization,  medical 
health  and  charity  organization  in  the 
city,  attend  the  meeting.  At  the  close 
of  Mr.  Greene's  lecture,  three  questions 
of  vital  importance  to  the  work  of 
preventing  blindness  will   be  taken  up. 

First — The  need  of  agitating  in  New- 
Bedford  the  subject  of  preventable 
blindness.  Second — How  the  need  for 
and  the  means  of  prevention  can  be 
made  known  throughout  the  city  and 
the    use   of   such   means    insisted   upon. 


Third — What  organizations  and  Indi- 
viduals will  assist  in  furthering  the 
movement  for  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness. 

Expect    Much    Good. 

In  taking  up  the  fight  against  pre- 
ventable blindness,  the  committee  or- 
ganized to  investigate  this  phase  of 
the  terrible  affliction  which  in  many 
cases  follows  the  infant  through  life, 
believe  that  if  the  work  is  entered  into 
by  societies  and  orders  of  everj 
nationality,  a  great  deal  of  good  car. 
be   accomplished. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  about 
40  percent  of  the  blind  inmates  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  Blind  Children  at 
Jamaica  Plain  lost  their  sight  need- 
lessly, if  that  word  may  be  applied  to 
a  case  where  blindness  followed  a  case 
of  sore  eyes  which  could  have  been 
cured  by  the  prompt  calling  of  a  phy- 
sician. 

A  child  with  inflamed  and  water- 
ing eyes,  who  cannot  stand  the  light, 
generally  has  phlyctenular  keratitis. 
The  disease  has  the  appearance  of  one 
or  more  swellings  or  blisters,  some- 
times a  mere  pin  point  in  size.  These 
occur  at  the  junction  of  the  white  and 
the  "cornea,"  or  colored  portion  of 
the  eye,  or  on  the  cornea  itself.  These 
"blisters"  cause  inflammation,  which 
in  turn  causes  pain,  watering  of  the 
eyes,  and  dread  of  the  light.  Unless 
the  trouble  is  skilfully  treated  it  is 
likely  to  recur,  and  to  result  In  ulcers 
which  may  ultimately  leave  the  eyes 
scarred   and    the    sight    dim. 

Caus    Not   Determined. 

The  cause  of  this  condition  has  not. 
yet  been  absolutely  settled  by  scien- 
tific investigation.  The  majority  of 
physicians,  however,  believe  that  in; 
most  cases  it  is  the  direct  result  of  a.1 
tubercular  infection.  Recent  observa- 
tions have  shown  that  those  having 
phlyctenular  disease  of  the  eye  fre- 
quently have  signs  of  tuberculosis 
elsewhere  in  the  body.  Phlyctenular 
disease,  in  fact,  life  tuberculosis,  is  to 
a  great  extent  a  by-product  of  bad 
living  conditions.  Poorly  nourished 
children  living  in  close  or  ill-lighted 
houses  or  institutions  are  most  fre- 
quently victims  of  this  disease. 

Phlyctenular  keratitis  is  easy  to  rec- 
cognize;  and  every  suspected  case 
should  be  dealth  with  at  once.  if 
treated  early,  good  sight  can  almost  be 
preserved.  Disablement  results  only 
from  repeated  attacks  which  may  be 
averted    by   proper   care. 


Hospital    Treatment    Not    Needed. 

Hospital  treatment,  one  the  only 
salvation  for  most  cases,  may  now  be 
dispensed  with  in  many  instances,  and 
may  be  replaced  by  simple  local  meas- 
ures, combined  with  good  food,  rest 
in  the  fresh  air,  and  exercise.  These 
measures  can  be  carried  out  by  a  sys- 
tem of  class  teaching  and  visiting, 
such  as  has  been  found  so  successful 
in    tuberculosis. 

Besides  seeking  the  co-operation  of 
all  local  physicians  and  charity 
organizations,  and  requesting  their  re- 
porting promptly  all  cases  where  there 
seems  to  be  the  least  possibility  that 
blindness  may  follow,  the  committee 
will  seek  to  have  circulars  in  French, 
Polish,  Portuguese  and  English  print- 
'  ed   and  distributed. 

These  circulars  will  be  distributed 
among  the  mothers,  and  through  the 
assistance  of  leading  colony  workers, 
the  parents  will  be  cautioned  to  make 
a  close  study  of  conditions  leading  up 
to   blindness  among   infants. 
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[nder    Auspices   of    Woman's 
unit-toe  Tomorrow   Xij>ht. 

One  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  work  of  the  Woman's  club  of  New- 
Bedford  is  the  charitable  assistance 
given  the  blind.  A  meeting  will  be 
held  Tuesday  evening  under  the 
auspices  of  the  committee  for  work 
among  the  blind,  in  the  assembly  hall 
of  the  Free  Public  Library,  at  8 
o'clock  p.  m.,  for  the  purpose  of  agi- 
tating the  subject  of  preventable 
blindless. 

It  is  planned  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  meeting  the  need  of 
such  agitation,  the  beat  methods  of 
making  known  throughout  tn  i  city 
the  need  and  means  for  prevention, 
the  urgent  necessity  of  insisting  on 
the  use  of  such  means,  and  the 
names  ol  the  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals who  will  assist  in  furthering 
the  movement  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness  Henry  Copley  Greene,  the 
field  agent  of  prevention.  Massa- 
chusetts Commission  for  the  Blind, 
will  give  a  lantern  slide  talk  on  the 
results    of    his    research    work    in    the 
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PLEDGE  SUPPORT  TO 
PREVENT  BLINDNESS 

hysscians    and    Oharitabe 
Workers  to  Join 


*T I  ilili  Jiliinlin  i     the  sub- 

ject of  an  illustrated  lecture  giyen  by 
Henry  C.  Greene,  field  agent  of  pre- 
vention for  the  Massachusetts  commis- 
sion for  the  blind,  in  the  lecture  room 
©f  the  public  library  last  night. 
.  The  lecture  was  under  the  uspiees 
of  the  special  committee  of  the  Wom- 
an's club  appointed  to  work  for  and 
among  the  blind  of  the  city.  Miss  Cora 
A.  Newton,  chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee, introduced  the  speaker. 

Members  of  the  board  of  health,. 
many  physicians,  ^ever^ijmmtt0t^Sfs 
representatives  of  the  Charity  organ- 
ization, the  Woman's  club,  and  other 
associations  were  present. 

Mr*  Greene  touched  upon  the  need 
of  protective  devices  on  machinery 
where  the  eyes  of  workers  are  in  dan- 
ger of  injury,  and  advocated  that  in- 
dustrial authorities  should  see  that  at 
least  first  aid  was  at  hand  in  case  of 
accidents.  He  also  argued  for  inspec- 
tion of  industries  to  make  it  sure  that 
proper  protection  for  the  eyes  is  pro- 
vided. 

In  discussing  the  prevention  of 
blindness   in   babies,    the   speaker  said 


that  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  which 
causes  most  of  the  blindness  among 
babies,  can  be  prevented  by  cleanliness 
and  the  use  of  a  1  percent  solution  of 
nitrate   of   silver   at   birth. 

Might  Have  Saved  Sight. 

Concerning-  a  case  that  recently 
came  to  the  attention  of  the  New  Bed- 
ford board  of  health,  he  argued  that  if 
it  had  been  treated  at  the  hospital 
it  might  have  been  possible  to  save  the 
eyesight.  Although  it  was  said  the 
cost  of  a  room  and  nurse  at  St.  Luke's 
for  a  week  would  have  been  $75,  the 
speaker  suggested  that  it  cost  $3000 
to  bring  up  a  child  who  was  totally 
blind. 

Dr.  F.  M.  Kennedy,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  health  said  in  reply  to  the 
speaker  that  the  hospital  here  was 
a  little  stiff-backed,  and  he  thought 
same  day  a  city  hospital  would  be  ab- 
solutely necessary.  "When  they  want 
$75  a  week  for  a  contagious  case,"  he 
continued,  "it  is  prohibitive.  In  the 
case  mentioned,  we  had  an  oculist  who 
said  that  the  case  was  too  ^far  ad- 
vanced when  brought  to  his  attention, 
for  the  sight  to  be  saved." 

Dr.  Kennedy  said  the  board  would 
be  glad  to  co-operate  in  the  move- 
ment projected  by  the  Woman's  club, 
in  behalf  of  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness. In  expressing  his  pleasure  that 
the  club  had  taken  up  the  matter,  he 
paid  a  high  compliment  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  club's  bakery  in- 
vestigation was  handled. 

Dr.  Foster  said  that  the  state  law 
required  every  city  to  maintain  a  hos- 
>ital  for  infectious  diseases.  "We 
lave  such  a  hospital,"  he  continued, 
'but  it  has  been  diverted  from  its  pur- 
Dose.  Cases  of  ophthalmia  should  be 
:>ut  in  that  hospital,  and  then  it  would 
aot  be  necessary  to  pay  $75  a  week." 

Contradicted     Statement. 

"That  statement  is  absolutely  incor- 
rect," replied  Dr.  Kennedy.  "The 
state  does  not  require  cities  to  main- 
tain hospitals  for  either  ophthalmia  or 
tuberculosis.  It  does  require  a  hos- 
pital for  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria, 
which  we  now  have,  and  part  of  that 
hospital  is  now  open.  The  use  of  a 
part  of  the  administration  building  has 
been  given  to  the  poor  department." 

Dr.  Pitta  expressed  hrs  sympatny 
with  the  Woman's  club  movement,  and 
said   that   he   would   do  all  he  could   to 


..• 


circulate  information  among  the  Por- 
tuguese people  concerning  the  proper 
care  of  the  eyes. 

Dr.  Rosa  .urged  that  more  be  done 
toward  caring  for  the  eyes  in  connec- 
tion with  the  medical  inspection  of  the 
schools.  |  P 

The  Rev.  F.  B.  Bovpr  s?.*f  *fc3? 
children  had  reached  the  school  age, 
the  work  done  in  behalf  of  their  eye- 
sight was  more  corrective  than  cura- 
tive in  its  nature.  He  suggested  the  or- 
ganizing of  all  the  charitable  work  of 
the  city,  and  having  reports  made  by 
all  the  different  agencies  to  some  offi- 
cial. 

Supt.  Keith  spoke  in  defence  of  the 
teachers  in  the  schools,  who,  he  said, 
had  done  everything  that  could  reason- 
ably be  expected  with  regard  to  test- 
ing the  children's  eyes.  He  said  he 
was  glad  an  attempt  was  being  made 
to  prevent  infant  blindness,  and  sug- 
gested that  false  modesty  was  respon- 
sible for  the  failure  to  report  many 
cases. 

In  behalf  of  the  Day  Nursery,  Miss 
Emily  M.  Hussey  said  sh<j  believed  the 
society  would  be  glad  to  have  the  dis- 
trict nurse  or  any  one'  see  the  children 
at  any  time. 

Offered  Support. 

The  Rev.  C.  F.  Hersey  promised  the 
co-operation  of  -the  City  Mission. 

Mrs.  E.  R.  King  said  the  Woman's 
Reform  and  Relief  association  was 
ready  to  do  all  it  couFd  to  forward  the 
work. 

Dr.  Dyer,  for  the  Charity  organiza- 
tion society,  expressed  the  hope  that 
an  eye  clinic  would  be  established  in 
this  city,  and  also  urged  the  value  of 
circulating  educational  literature. 

Mrs.  Henry  P..  Wilson,  president  of 
the  Woman's  club,  and  Mrs.  King 
spoke  briefly  in  support  of  the  move- 
ment. 

Following  are  the  organizations  and 
individuals  who  have  promised  co-op- 
eration in  the  work: 

Board  of  health,  medical  association 
Associated  Charities,  Tuberculosis  as- 
sociation,  District  Nursing  association, 

n.ZT  S°Ciety>  Woma*'s  Reform  and 
Relief  association,  City  Mission,  Portu- 
guese charitable  organizations,  Dr.  Fos- 
ter, Dr.  Wieaver,  E*r.  Rosa  and  other 
specialists,  Dr.  Pitta,  Mission  Circle  o? 
the   Umversalist  church,   Day  Nursery 

^;!"Vpek  society' the  *ev-  ? b: 

Bojer,  the  Rev.  Howard  Gale,  the  Rev 
Percy  Gordon,  Supt.  Keith,  the  medical' 
msp^tors  and  the  school  nurse 
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SIGHT    TO   THF 
BLlKo 

fuller  know] 
Exhibition 
of    people 


Few  appeals  have  been  more 
admirably  planned  to  awaken 
interest  and  the  desire  for 
ledge  than  the  Blind  Workers' 
which  recently  attracted  crowds 
to  the  Metropolitan  Opera- 
House  in  New  York  City.  Miss  Winifred 
Holt's  tireless  work  was  evident  in  the 
framing  of  this  appeal,  as  in  her  many 
efforts  to  aid  the  blind.  What  one  saw 
it  the  Exhibition  was  an  entirely  new  atti- 
ude  towards  the  blind,  and  an  extraor- 
linary  achievement  by  the  blind  as  the 
esult  of  that  attitude.  It  was  into  a 
vonder-world  of  mechanical  facility,  man- 
ual skill,  and  variety  of  intellectual  inter- 
ests that  the  visitor  was  introduced.  The 
Sxhibition  was  a  workshop  in  which  nearly 
■orty  trades,  conducted  by  blind  men  and 
vomen,  were  presented.  There  before 
he  eye  was  the  work  of  blind  carpenters, 
Droom-makers,  seamstresses,  cooks,  weav- 
ers, stenographers,  and  wireless  operators 
vorking  at  their  apparatus.  It  was  indeed 
a  marvelous  revelation  of  what  can  be 
done  by  the  education  of  the  brain  to  take 
the  place  of  the  eyes.  At  the  public 
exercises  President  Taft  was  seated  in  a 
chair  made  by  a  blind  upholsterer  ;  there 
was  an  organ  prelude  by  a  blind  organist, 
and  a  tenor  solo  by  a  blind  singer.  Mr. 
Choate  in  his  address  emphasized  the  fact 
that  the  blind  wanted  work,  not  asylums. 
He  recalled  Henry  Fawcett,  afterwards 
Postmaster-General  of  England,  who,  on 
the  hunting  field  where  by  an  accident  he 
lost  his  sight,  said,  when  he  returned  to 
consciousness  :  "  This  accident  shall  make 
no  difference  in  my  career.  My  activities 
shall  be  conducted  along  the  same  line 
and  with  the  same  vigor  as  they  have 
always  been."  This  is  the  keynote  of  the 
modern  treatment  of  the  blind,  or  rather 
of  the  discipline  through  which  the  blind 
find  their  way  into  freedom.     There  are 


over  eighty-five  thousand  blind  people  in 
the  United  States  ;  and  it  is  the  purpose 
of  the  Association,  of  which  Miss  Holt  is 
at  the  head,  to  set  them  free  by  teaching 
them  all  the  trades  and  occupations,  to  fill 
their  lives  with  interest,  and  to  open  the 
doors  of  happiness  and  independence  to 
them.  And  when  one  remembers  Sena- 
tor Gore  and  that  wonderful  woman  Miss 
Keller,  the  blind  photographers,  the  blind 
physicians,  and  even  the  blind  surgeons, 
the  claims  of  this  education  must  be  given 
a  foremost  place.  This  is  not  alms-giving. 
It  is  simply  giving  the  blind  a  chance  to 
do  their  work  in  life.  . I 
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AGAINST 

BLINDNESS 

—  ,->/ 

Through  the  Charitable  association, 
health  board,  fraternal  societies-,  and 
nursing  associations,  the  committee  on 
Preventable  Blindness  of  the  New  Bed- 
ford Women's  club  will  in  the  near 
future  attempt  a  wholesale  distribu- 
tion of  the  .circulars  which  have  been 
prepared  by  the  Boston  board  of 
health. 

These  circulars,  printed  in  several 
different  languages,  describe  the  ap- 
pearance of  infant's  eyes  at  the  time 
of  birth;  tell  plainly  the  symptoms 
which  point  to  probable  affection  01 
eye  sight  or  loss  of  sight. 

These  circulars  may  be  obtained 
from  the  city  clerk's  office  in  this  city 
although    the    members    of    the    com- 


mittee  representing  the  Women's  club 
believe  that  more  good  can  be  accom- 
plished by  having  the  circulars  dis- 
tributed by  social  workers  and  Others 
acquainted  with  the  conditions  exist- 
ing families. 

If  possible  the  club  committee  will 
secure  copies  of  these  circulars,  print- 
ed in  different  languages  and  bearing 
the  city  seal  for  distribution  here. 
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EYE  OF  I 


Extracts  from  Dr.  White's 

Paper  All  Parents 

Should  Read 

At  the  morning  session  of  the  Child 
Welfare  Conference  today  Dr.  J.  A. 
White  read  a  paper  on  the  importance 
of  treatment  of  the  eyes  of  children 
in  infancy  to  ">""ato  Kii^ringc^f^  later 
life.  The  formidaW^'^Wreof  Dr. 
White's  paper  was  "Ophthalmia  Neo- 
natorum." Dr.  White's  papier  reads 
in  part  as  follows: 

I  am  asked  to  make  a  few  remarks 
on  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  What  is 
ophthalmia  neonatorum?  It  is  a 
purulent  inflammation  of  the  eyes, 
one  of  the  plagues  of  the  new-born 
babe — a  dreaded  evil  that  should 
never  occur — a  disease  that  destroys 
the  precious  gift  of  sight,  that  cuts 
off  one  of  the  chief  inlets  of  happi- 
ness, that  shuts  its  victim  in  perpet- 
ual darkness,  to  labor  under  ten 
thousand  inconveniences,  and  to  be 
exposed   to    continual   dangers. 


There  is  no  affliction  of  the  human 
race  more  justly  dreaded,  none  more 
deeply  deplored  than  the  deprivation 
of  sight,  and  yet  every  year  the  ranks 
of  the  blind  are  recruited  by  hosts  of 
little  ones,  whj^  have  unnecessarily 
lost  their  sigh?  from  this  dreadful 
trouble,  and  this,  too,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  medical  profession 
knows  its  cause,'  its  infectious  charac- 
ters, its  dangers,  the  way  to  prevent 
it,  and  the  appropriate  treatment 
when  preventive,  measures  have  not 
been  taken. 

What  is  the  natural  conclusion? 
Does  it  not  mean  that  we  are  derelict 
in  our  duty,  and  that  the  children 
who  lose  their  vision  by  ophthalmia 
neonatorum  do  so  through  the  ignor- 
ance or  criminal  negligence  of  those 
who  preside  at  the  birth  of  the  child? 
Therefore,  every  case  is  a  disgrace  to 
the  medical  profession  and  a  blot  on 
our    civilization. 

Think  of  it!  Over  60,000  blind  peo- 
ple in  these  United  States,  of  whom 
25  per  cent,  to  45  per  cent,  are  blind 
from  this  disease. 

Not  less  than  25  per  cent,  and  prob- 
ably 35  per  cent,  of  the  'children  in 
the  schools  for  the  blind  are  un- 
necessarily blind. 

Statistics. 
It.  is  difficult   to  get   exact  statistics, 
but    a    canvass    of    such    schools    gives 
some     idea    of    the    enormous     havoc 
it    plays    among    our    infants. 

percentage  of  blindness  due 
to  this  disease,  in  the  various  insti- 
tutions,   is   as   follows: 

New  York  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  Batavla,  N.  Y.,  30.76  per  cent.; 
Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Overbrook,  Pa.,  44.33  per  cent.;  Per- 
kins' Institute  for  the  Blind,  Boston, 
Mass.,  30.25  per  cent.;  Colorado 
Springs  School  for  Blind.  Colorado 
Springs,  Col.,  42.85  per  cent.;  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  Institute  for  Blind, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  28.57  per  cent.;  Mis- 
souri School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis, 
tlo.,  31.57  per  cent.;  Conne<  tit  ut 
tate  Board  of  Education  for  the 
ilind,  Hartford.  Conn,  12.50  per  cent.; 
Ohio  State  School,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
19.44  per  cent.;  Maryland  School  for 
the  Blind,  Baltimore,  Md.,  30.76  per 
cent.;  Ontario  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Brantford,  Ontario,  21.73  per  cent.; 
Sheffield  School  for  Blind,  England, 
42.36  per  cent.;  Henshaw  School  for 
Blind,  England,  45.00  per  cent.; 
Blind  Asylum,  Staunton,  Va.,  45.00 
per  cent. 

I  Thus  we  see  in  our  own  institution 
at  Staunton  thirty-eight  of  the  sev- 
M^-nine  blind  inmates  lost  their 
sight   under   one   year  of  age. 


Dr.  George  Fog-gin,  honorary  oph- 
thalmic surgeon  to  the  Royal  Vi 
School  for  the  Blind,  states  th.it 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  is  responsi- 
ble for  more  than  one-third  of  the 
blindness   of   the    world.  >' 

Mr.  Snell's  report  of  the  high  per 
cent,  due  to  this  cause  led  the  Brit- 
ish Medical  Association  to  demand 
some  legislative  action  towards  the 
prevention  of  ophthalmia  neonato- 
rum, and,  as  a  result,  the  British 
Parliament  enacted  suitable  laws  to 
this   end. 

According  to  statistics  gathered  by 
Weeks,  purulent  ophthalmia,  occurs 
in  from  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  to  2  V2 
per  cent,  of  births.  In  18  per  cent, 
of  the  cases,  both  eyes  were  affected, 
and  nearly  20  per  cent,  suffered  per- 
manent impairment   of  vision. 

Are  not  these  figures  appalling? 
Should  not  something  be  done  to  stop 
this  destruction  of  eyesight  by  a  dis- 
ease so  easily  prevented,  when  pre- 
ventive medicine  is  being  so  vigorous- 
ly and  successfully  applied  in  other 
directions? 

We  know  that  it  is  due  to  an  in- 
fective germ  getting  into  the  eyes  at, 
or  shortly  after,  birth;  we  know  what 
the  germ  is,  and  we  know  that  the 
silver  salts,  properly  used,  will  ef- 
fectually prevent  oi  cure  nearly  all 
of    them. 

Until  1881  practically  all  children 
with  this  affliction  became  perma- 
nently blind.  In  that  year  Professor 
Crede,  of  Leipsic,  director  of  the  Ma- 
ternity Hospital,  discovered  and  an- 
nounced that  a  drop  of  a  2  per  cent, 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  placed 
in  the  eyes  of  a  new-born  infant,  de- 
stroyed the  germ  of  ophthalmia 
neonatorum  if  it  was  present,  and, 
moreover,  did  no  harm  to  healthy 
eyes,  if  it  was  not.  Therefore,  as  we 
are  not  always  sure  when  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  disease  exist,  this  so- 
lution should  always  be  used  in  the 
toilet  of  the  child.  Since  this  an- 
nouncement the  percentage  of  oph- 
thalmia neonatorum  in  maternity 
hospitals  all  over  the  world  has  been 
reduced  from  10  per  cent,  to  one- 
fifth   of  1   per  cent. 

If  the  toilet  of  the  new  born  baby 
is  properly  performed,  even  without 
the  silver  salts,  it  v would  do  much  to 
prevent  infection,  but  there  are  many 
obstetricians  and  nurses  who,  un- 
mindful of  the  danger,  are  careless 
about  this  important  point,  and  mid- 
wives  rarely  or  never  give  proper 
attention  to  it.  The  silver  solution 
should  form  a  part  of  every  accouch- 
eur's armamentarium,  and  invariably 
used,  but  a  one  per  cent,  solution  is 
generally  sufficient  and  less  likely  to 
cause  silver  catarrh  than  a  two  per 
cent,  solution,  and  in  the  hands  of 
nurses    and    n  much   safer. 
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The  old  remedies  of  nurses  and  mid- 
wives,  such  as  mother's  milk,  raw- 
beef,  tea  leaves,  raw  potatoes,  wet 
clay,  saliva  and  poultices  do  no  good, 
and  many  of  them  do  harm.  Nothing 
but  a  germicide  is  of  any  value. 

If,  in  ppite  of  a  properly  performed 
toilet  and  preventive  treatment,  in- 
fection manifests  itself,  should  not 
something  be  done  to  save  the  child's 
sight  and  prevent  others  being  in- 
fected? 

Responsibility. 
If  the  child  becomes  blind,  or  oth- 
ers become  infected,  when  such  cases 
occur,  in  the  practice  of  a  recognized 
physician,  through  his  carelessness  or 
neglect  in  having  proper  treatment  in- 
stituted at  once,  should  he  not  be 
held  responsible?  Should  not  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Health  have  su- 
pervision over  such  cases,  with  au- 
thority to  impose  some  penalty  for 
such  culpable  carelessness,  just  as  they 
have   in    other   dangerous   diseases. 

Last  fall  a  child,  eleven  days  old, 
was  brought  to  an  opthalmic  surgeon 
in  Richmond,  with  a  cornea  already 
perforated,  and  the  other  badly  ul- 
cerated. The  mother  had  been  attend- 
ed by  a  reputable  physician,  who  took 
no  precaution  against  infection,  and 
the  child  was  not  under  proper  treat- 
ment until  too  late  to  save  its  sight. 
Is  this  not  a  case  of  gross  carelessness 
or  culpable  ignorance? 

The  opthalmic  surgeons  of  Rich- 
mond, out  of  their  recent  experience, 
have  reported  to  me  twenty  cases,  ten 
attended  by  midwives,  nine  by  repu- 
table physicians,  and  one  by  a  medical 
student.  In  not  a  single  case  was  any 
preventive  measure  used.  Nine  of 
these  children  lost  pne  eye,  and  four 
both  eyes. 

Is  not  this  a  commentary  on  mod- 
ern, up-to-date  preventive  medicine? 
Nine  reputable  physicians  doing  no 
more  than  the  ignorant  midwives  who 
attended  the  other  cases,  and  this,  too. 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
fully  cognizant  of  the  probability  of 
the  infection  and  knew  how  to  pre- 
vent  it. 

Is  not  this  criminal  negligence,  and 
;hould  they  not  be  made  to  shoulder 
he   responsibility? 

Very  few  physicians  are  sufficiently 
amiliar  with  the  treatment  of  puru- 
ent  ophthalima  to  take  the  responsi- 
)ility  of  treating  it,  and  the  services 
>f  an  ophthalmic  surgeon  can  always 
>e  had  in  the  poorest  cases  through 
he  eye  dispensaries,  or,  the  hospitals, 
nd  the  way  to  be  sure  of  this  is  by 
n  immediate  report  of  a  case  to  the 
Soard  of  Health,  within  six  hours  of 
btaining   such    knowledge. 
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$15,000,000  to  SupportBl^asU 

In  the  Sanitary  BulIerW^Tor  May  the 
He^th  Department  gives  the  ■  following 
■  sigiwkant  warning  against  disregard  of  eye 
trqplle:  "Statistics  show  that  there  are  over 
30^0fl|  blind  persons  in  this  country,  cost- 
ing over  $15,000,00p  to  support.  Most  of  the 
blindness  could  have  been  avoided  by  prop- 
er treatment  of  the  eyes  at  birth  and  even 
later.  School  children  should  not  be  sub- 
jected to  needless  suffering.  Poor  eyes 
should  receive  proper  attention.  Studie 
likewise  should  be  adapted  to  the  child  an 
not  the   child  to  the  studies." 
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NEY  FOR  CITY  IN 

TTLE  FOR  SIGHT 

GIVEN  BY  SOCIETY 


Rare  Instance  of  Private  Char- 
ity Finding  Public  Activity. 


Nurse  Will  Be  Under  the  Con- 
trol  of  Health  Officer. 


Dr.  Strieker  Presents  Plan  for 
Greatly  Reducing  Blindness. 


The  prevention  of  Ktipfr/fGSs  is  a 
field  of  i  nil  1  in.  IhflTnTir  Cincinnati 
Health  department,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Association  for  the 
Welfare   of   the    Blind,    has    entered 


The  action  was  taken  in  a  formal  way 
in  co-operation  with  the  city  Wednes- 
day. Dr.  L.  Strieker  presented  the 
proposition  to  the  Board  of  Health. 
It  is  one  of  the  rare  instances  in  which 
a  private  charitable  activity  has  of- 
fered to  exercise  its  activity  and  use 
its  money  also  under  the  auspices  of 
the  city.  Dr.  Strieker  explained  that 
the  association  felt  that  its  nurse  or 
other  attaches  would  have  greater 
I.restige  if  given  city  sanction.  The 
movement  is  altogether  impersonal,  as 
far  as  the  association  is  concerned. 
"Every  year  fifty  new  cases  of  blind- 
ness are  reported  to  me,  as  secretary 
of  the  Blind  Relief  commission 
C<.  Hamilton  county,"  said  Dr. 
Strieker,  "but  through  the  new  nurs- 
ing feature  of  the  Health  department 
we  hope  to  cut.  that  number  in  half, 
or  do  even  better.  There  are  no 
figures  on  the  number  of  people  that 
go  blind  annually  in  Cincinnati,  but 
it  is  no  doubt  larger  than  fifty.  Many 
of  the  blind  do  not  come  to  the  Blind 
commission,  for  relief." 

Dr.  Strieker's  examination  of  all  of 
the  blind,  persons  in  Hamilton  county 
receiving  relief  from  the  State  con- 
vinced him  that  with  proper  care  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  blind- 
ness could  have  been  prevented.  The 
Association  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind,  which  conducts  the  workshop 
for  the  blind  on  Court  street,  has  ap- 
propriated $1,000  a  year  to  carry  out 
this  plan  of  Dr.  Strieker.  Health  Of- 
ficer Landis  likewise  has  been  greatly 
impressed  with  the  possibilities  for 
good  in  a  campaign  against  blindness, 
and  the  new  work  will  be  under  the 
official  sanction  of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment of  Cincinnati.  A  nurse  will  be 
employed  under  the  Health  Depart- 
ment to  make  careful  investigations  of 
all  cases  of  sickness  that  may  result 
in  blindness.  She  will  be  an  adept 
in  this  line  of  work,  and  her  business 
will  be  to  see  that  every  case  endan- 
gering the  sight  of  a  person  receives 
proper  medical  care. 

In  the  poor  districts  it  is  frequently 
the  case  that  blindness  results  from 
infections  at  birth,  due  to  ignorance  of 
parents.  It  will  be  the  task  of  the 
nurse  to  spread  needed  information  on 
the  subject.  Dr.  Strieker  has  pre- 
pared an  elaborate  method  by  which 
the  nurse  will  be  informed  on  these 
cases  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  Postal 
cards  will  be  given  to  charity  work- 


ers  connected  with  all  large  char- 
itable institutions  and  the  workers 
will  be  instructed  to  mail  to  the 
Health  department  the  name  and 
place  of  every  instance  where  a  child 
or  adult  is  suffering  from  a  sight-men- 
acing affliction  of  the  eye.  Special 
efforts  will  also  be  made  to  have  the 
Health  department  notified  of  the  pe- 
culiar affliction  of  infants.  At  the 
clinics  records  will  be  kept  of  those 
suffering  from  dangerous  afflictions  of 
the  eye  and  when  they  cease  to  call 
for  further  treatment  their  cases  will 
be  followed  up  by  the  Health  depart- 
ment nurse. 

The  nurse  also  will  call  upon  those 
cases  reported  by  charity  workers, 
and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  re- 
duce to  a  minimum  the  number  of 
cases  that  result  in  blindness.  "It 
costs  the  State  thousands  of  dollars 
more  to  educate  a  blind  child  than  it 
does  to  educate  another,"  said  Dr. 
Strieker.  "Every  dollar  spent  in  pre- 
venting blindness  means  a  saving 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  the  community 
as  <qv ell  as  a  savinjgjj^BorTW." 
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StwflETY  FOR  PREVENT^ 
fiF  BLII&0&&SS  TO  EXHIBIT 

During  the  N.  E.  A.  convention  here 
in  July  the  California  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  will  give  an 
exhihit  of  the  work  of  the  blind,  which 
will  be  sent  out  by.  Mr.  Elliott  of  the 
Russell   Sage  foundation. 

The  society  is  one  of  the  most  r»ecent 
organizations  in  this  city. 

That  40  per  cent  of  the  blindness  in 
this  country  is  preventable,  is  declared 
bv   scientists. 
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SOiTY  FORMED 
10  PUT  ENO  10 


Mrs,  Andrew  S,  Rowan  Elected 

President  of  New  Civic 

Organization, 


Mrs.  Andrew  S.  Rowan,  1036  Vallejo 
street,  San  Francisco,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  California  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  recently 
organized  here. 

Dr.  C.  S.  G.  Magel  of  San  Francisco 
is  secretary  ai\d  Mrs.  George  I.  Buck- 
noil.  2433  FrankVin  street,  is  treasurer 
of  the  organization,  which  is  composed 
principally  of  public  spirited  physi- 
cians,  women   and  citizens. 

On  the  board  of  directors  are  the 
following:  Dr.  A.  Brockan,  A.  G.  Gard- 
ner, Mrs.  John  F.  Merrill,  Mrs.  I. 
Lowenberg,  Dr.  Martin  Regensburger, 
Douglas  Keith,  Dr.  R,  G.  Brodrick,  Dr. 
Adelaide  Brown,  Dr.  George  W.  Merritt, 
Mrs.  Aylettt  R.  Cotton,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Ashe,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Gaufner,  Dr.  W.  F. 
Snow,  Mrs.  William  Lathrop  McClure, 
Miss  Katherine  Felton,  Mrs.  Ralph  C. 
Harrison,  Dr.  H.  Burt  Ellis,  Dr.  William 
Ellery  Briggs,  Dr.  Martin  A.  Meyer,  the 
Rev.  Cecil  Marrack,  Walter  McArthur 
and  F.  J.  Murasky. 

TO    HOLD    EXHIBIT. 

It  is  planned  by  the  society  to  con- 
duct an  exhibit  of  pictures  and  litera- 
ture during  the  National  Educational 
Association  convention  here  in  July. 
In  connection  will  be  shown  an  exhibit 
from  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  de- 
partment for  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness. 

It  is  claimed  by  members  of  the  so- 
ciety that  at  least  one  quarter  of  all 
blind  children  in  all  the  blind  schools 
of  this  country  are  unnecessarily  blind. 


This  statement  is  based  on  claims 
that  most  of  these  children  are  doomed  \ 
to  lifelong  blindness  through  care- 
lessness of  physicians  at  the  time  of 
their  birth,  or  to  carelessness  or  igno- 
rance  of   midwlves. 

Fully  forty  per  cent  of  the  cases  of 
blindness,  it  is  claimed  by  physicians, 
could  be  cured  had  they  been  attended; 
to  properly  at  the   proper   time.  £ 
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Children  Needlessly  Blind. 
IA  is  an  astonishing  fact  and  one  not 
genially  known  outside  the  medical  pro- 
fession that  one-quarter  of  all  the  chil- 
dren in  the  schols  for  the  blind  of  this 
country  are I  needlessly  blind,  says  a  wri- 
ter in  'McClure's.'  These  children  are 
doomed  to  lifelong  darkness  because  at 
the  time  of  birth  their  eyes  were  not  pro- 
perly washed  and  treated  by  the  attend- 
ing physician  or  midwife. 

The  cause  of 'this  preventable  blindness 
is  opthamia  neonatorum  (ophthalmia  of 
the  new  born)'  commonly  known  as  "in- 
flamation  of  the  eyes  of  the  new  born." 
"babies'  sore  eyes"  or  "cold  in  the  eyes" 
— one  of  the  most  dangerous  menances 
to  vision  when  treatment  is  neglected  or 
delayed. 

"It  is  a  veritable  world  plague,"  says 
Dr.  Lewis.  "It  occurs  everywhere,  and 
no  country  has  yet  succeeded  in  getting 
it  under  control." 

From  New  York  to  Japan,  from  Japan 
to  Australia,  from  Australia  to  South 
America  its  eases  are  scattered.  In 
Mexico,  it  is  the  common  cause  of  blind- 
ness, and  that  country  claims  at  least 
4,500  victims.  In  the  New  York  State 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia  30.7 
per  cent,  of  the  children  admitted  in  1907 
were  victims  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum. 
At  the  Pennsylvania  School  for  the 
Blind,  at  Overbrook,  the  average  in  1909 


was  higher — 44  per  cent.  At  the  Shef- 
field School  for  the  Blind  (England) 
Dr.  Simeon  Snell  reports  to  the  British 
Medical  Association  127  cases  out  of 
333  inmates — 42.36  per  cent.,  and  still 
higher,  the  Henshay  School  for  the 
Blind  (England)  reported  in  1908  that 
90  out  of  its  200  children— 45  per  cent, 
— are  blind  from  this  disease. 

"Two  cents  worth  of  nitrate  of  silver 
solution  and  two  minutes  of  the  nurse'a 
time  is  the  cost  of  prevention,  in  cases 
of  ophthalmia  neonatorum,"  says  the 
same  writer.  "As  for  cures,  they  are 
very  rare  once  the  inflamation  is  set  up. 
Unless  prompt  measures  are  taken  the 
disease  is  nearly  always  fatal  to  the 
sight  of  one  or  both  eyes." 

Miss  F.  Elizabeth  Crowell,  graduate 
nurses  to  the  New  York  Association  of 
of  Neighborhood  Workers,  examined  10, 
000  certificates  of  births  in  1906  and 
personally  interviewed  500  midwifes  in 
their  homes,  more  than  half  of  these 
practising  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan, 
and  found  that  only  fifty  less  than  10 
per  cent,  "could  be  qualified  as  capable, 
reliable   mid-wives." 
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CARELESSNESS    WITH    THE    EYES. 

The  criticism  is  made  by  one  who 
was  interested  in  bringing  to  Boston 
the  International  Blind  Workers'  ex- 
hibit, that  there  is  afWiost  no  general 
knowledge  regarding  the  proper  use 
and  care  of  the  eyes,  with  criticism 
especially  directed  against  the  schools, 
which  are  charged  with  having  "lit- 
tle concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  pu- 
pils' vision,"  conditions  of  the  il- 
lumination under  which  the  work  is 
•  lone  being  "often  notoriously  bad," 
and  the  teachers  being  "uninformed 
regarding  the  simplest  principles  of 
the  correct  use  of  the  eyes."  This 
may  be  the  case  in  some  schools  and 
some  communities,  but  we  question 
whether  the  statement  is  not  too 
sweeping  as  relates  to  the  schools  in 
general  in  the  more  progressive  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  There  is  vast 
carelessness  in  the  matter  of  the  eyes, 
but  less  of  it,  we  imagine,  in  school 
than  out  of  school.  People  in  gen- 
eral are  as  careless  of  their  eyes  as  of 
the  rest  of  their  physical  being — they 
use  them  when  and  how  they  please, 
without  reference  to  their  condition 
or  the  circumstances  of  light.  One 
sees  constantly  flagrant  disregard  of 
right  laws  for  the  eyes,  as  one  knows 
of  the  constant  disregard  of  the  laws 
of  safety  in,  say,  the  matter  of  eat- 
ing. Carelessness  and  convenience 
operate  oftener  than  thoughtfulness 
and  precaution.  If  thought  for  the 
eyes  prevailed  in  the  homes  from  the 
earliest  days  of  childhood,  less  trouble 
would    exist   as   to   sight   later    on. 
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TH£  CONSERVATION  OF  VISION 

With  branches  covering  the  greater  pa. 
of  the  country,  it  is  within  the  capacity  o 
the  American  Association  for  the  Conser 
vation  of  Vision  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good 
Locally  its  work  is  being  brought  to  our 
attention  by  an  exhibit  now  on  view  at  No. 
5  Park  street.    This  exhibit  was  originally 
prepared  for  the  International  Blind  Work- 
ers  Exhibit  held  in  New  York,  and  later 
shown  in  Chicago,  and  it  especially  gives 
examples  of  the  causes  of  infantile  blind- 
ness, and  .of  eye  diseases  due  to  industrial 
accidents,  to   the  effects  of  poor  illumina 
tion,  and  other  .common  causes.    One  por- 
tion   in    addition  represents   the  valuable 
work  done  by  the  Massachusetts  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind. 

It  is  not  merely  to  relieve  human  suffer- 
ing that  this  Association  is  pursuing  its 
work,  but  also  to  encourage  and  to  benefit 
the  working  powers  of  men  and  women. 
In  discussing  the  matter  recently,  Mr. 
Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  who  has  charge  of 
the  exhibit,  said :  "  The  movement  for  the 
better  care  of  eyesight  is  one  which  comes 
home  to  everyone.  Vision  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  human  functions,  as 
upon  it  all  learning  and  earning  power  de- 
pends. Almost  all  our  conscious  actions 
are  directed  by  the  eye.  Impairment  of 
vision  means  a  reduction  in  effisiency,  and 
this  has  a  direct  economic  bearing.  At 
present  the  amount  of  defective  eyesight 
and  blindness  in  the  United  States  is  tre- 
mendous. Both  conditions  are  almost  en 
tirely  preventable." 

It  is  of  course  by  having  such  knowledge 
brought  directly  home  to  us  that  the  most 
serviceable  work  can  be  accomplished,  and 
at  no  point  can  the  subject  have  a  more 
effective  start  than  in  our  schools.  There 
it  may  be  brought  directly  to  the  suscep- 
tible minds  of  the  young.  The  vision  of 
students  is  all  important,  but  as  a  rule 
school  teachers  are  ignorant  of  the  simplest 
rules  for  the  care  and  correct  use  of  the 
eyes.  Visual  overwork  should  be  avoided, 
and  the  eye  should  be  used  only  when  the 
conditions  of  light  and  surroundings  are  at 
their  best.    Eye  conditions  promise  to  be 


perceptibly  improved  if  the  Association 
and  its  members  will  be  listened  to,  and 
many  cases  of  blindness,  total  or  partial, 
may  be  avoided  by  the  simplest  methods 
and  by  following  the  most  elementary 
rules.  This  exhibit  should  be  visited  by 
all  who  have  the  welfare  of  mankind  at 
heart. 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH   URGES 

LOCAL    ORGANIZATIONS    TO 

ACTION. 


The  state  board  of  health  advises 
the  local  boards  to  take  immediate  and 
energetic  action  in  the  matter  of  Oph- 
thalmia Neonatorum  because  of  the 
danger  of  hli^i^n^i^jf  treatment  is  not 
given  without  delay,  and  also  because 
of  the  manner  in  which  some  physi- 
cians treat  the  symptoms  without  any 
apparent  appreciation  of  the  gravity 
of  the  situation.  In  a  letter  .iust  sent 
out,  Secretary  Richardson  of  the  state 
bureau,  says: 

"For  the  past  two  years  the  state 
board  of  health  in  co-operation  with 
the  Massachusetts  commission  for  the 
blind  has  been  studying  the  occurrenee 
of  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum  in  this 
state,  and  has  been  endeavoring 
through  its  stafe  Inspectors  of  health 
to  bring  it  about  that  infants  affect* 
ed  with  this  disease  may  be  brought 
under  the  influenee  of  competent  medi- 
cal supervision  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  so  that  blindness  in  these  in- 
dividuals may  be  restricted  to  the 
greatest    possible   extent. 

"The  investigation  undertaken  by 
the  state  board  of  health  has  3hown, 
first,  that  many  practicing  physicians 
do  not  realize  the  seriousness  of  this 
disease,  that  they  do  not  tr< 
cording   to  approved   methods,    and    do 


not,  furthermore,  report  the  cases  im- 
mediately to  the  local  hoard  of  health 
as  required  by  section  4!t  of  chapter 
75  of  the  revised  laws;  and,  secondly, 
that  local  boards  of  health  when  noti- 
fied according  to  law  do  not  always 
take  special  measures  to  see  that  pro- 
per treatment  of  these  cases  is  un- 
dertaken. Your  attention,  therefore, 
is  called  once  more  to  section  49  of 
chapter  75  of  the  revised  laws  which 
reads  as  follows: 

"Section  49. — A  householder  who 
knows  that  a  person  in  his  family 
or  house  is  sick  of  smallpox,  diptheii  i, 
scarlet  fever  or  any  other  infectious  or 
contagious  disease  declared  by  the 
state  board  of  health  to  be  dangerous 
to  the  public  health  shall  forthwith 
give  notice  thereof  to  the  board  of  health 
of  the  city  or  town  in  which  he  dwells. 
Upon  the  death,  recovery  or  removal 
of  such  person,  the  householder  sin II 
disinfect  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
board,  such  rooms  of  his  house  and 
articles  therein,  as,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  board,  have  been  exposed  to  In- 
fection or  contagion.  Should  one  or 
both  eyes  of  an  infant  become  inflam. 
ed,  swollen  and  red,  and  show  an  un- 
natural discharge  at  any  time  within 
two  weeks  after  its  birth,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  nurse,  relative  or  oth- 
er attendant  having  charge  of  such 
infant  to  report  in  writing  within  six 
hours  thereafter,  to  the  board  of 
health  of  the  city  or  town  in  which 
the  parents  of  the  infant  reside,  the 
fact  that  such  inflammation,  swelling 
and  redness  of  the  eyes  and  unnatural 
discharge  exist.  On  receipt  of  such 
report,  or  of  notice  of  the  same  symp- 
toms given  by  a  physician  as  provided 
by  the  following  section  (section  50), 
the  board  of  health  shall  take  such 
immediate  action  as  it  may  be  deemed 
necessary'  in  order  that  blindness  may 
be  prevented. 

"In  other  words,  it  is  well  within 
the  province  of  any  local  board  of 
health  to  investigate  immediately  any 
case  reported  as  Ophthalmia  Neona- 
torum, whether  or  not  of  specific  ori- 
gin; to  investigate  as  to  the  methods 
of  treatment  advised  by  the  attending 
physician;  and,  if  it  considers  that 
the  treatment  ordered  it  not  adequate 
o)  cannot  be  properly  carried  out  in 
the  home  of  the  patient,  to  insist  that 


said  patient  be  removed  to  a  hospital 
or  other  institution  where  pr  p  r 
treatment  may  be  secured.  As  the 
situation  stands  at  present,  these  cases 
are  being-  visited  as  soon  as  possible 
after  notification  by  the  state  inspec- 
tors or  health,  but  there  is  bound  to 
Ibe  an  interval  of  at  least  24  hours  oc- 
curring' between  the  notification  to  the 
local  board  of  health  or  its  inspector 
— an  interval  during  which  the  ques- 
tion of  the  sight  of  the  individual 
hangs  in  the  balance.  This  inter\al 
of  time  should  not  be  allowed  to 
elapse;  the  case  should  be  visited  im- 
mediately by  an  agent  of  the  board 
of  health  who  should  act  fearlessly 
and  energetically  in  case  he  finds  that 
proper  treatment  of  the  case  is  not  be- 
ing   carried   out. 
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BABY  MAY  NEVER  SEE 
LIGHT;  INDIFFERENCE 
OF  CITY  RESPONSIBLE 


Municipal  indifference  to  the  lives 
and  \veJJa*o  of  little  babies  did 
wtf^^Tcould  to  make  baby  Davelle, 
44»Douse-av,  blind  for  life. 

Perhaps  the  baby's  eyes  may  be 
Baveq  now,  but  the  danger  is  very 
grave. 

Nurse  Ward  of  the  babies'  dispen- 
sary, works  alone  in  the  fight 
against  infantile  blindness.  She 
has  96  babies  whose  swollen  eye- 
lids threaten  the  loss  of  sight  for- 
ever. The  babies  are  scattered  over 
the  city,  and  she  works  seven  days 
a  week,  from  7  in  the  morning  un- 
til 9  at  night,  in  her  lone  struggle 
against  the  darkness  that,  is  steal- 
ing upon  the  little  ones. 

The  city  government  gives  her 
no  help. 

Hurries  Babe  to  Hospital. 

She  found  baby  Davelle  Wed- 
nesday. The  mother,  careworn 
and  weak,  lay  beside  the  child, 
grieving  over  the  terrible  calam- 
ity that  seemed  impending.  It 
was  almost  too  late.  Nurse  Ward 
believed  I  he  eyesight  was  already 
gone. 

_  She  telephoned  the  city  hos- 
pital, and  an  ambulance  was  sent 
for  mother  and  baby.  Now  every- 
thing possible   will  be  done. 

Doctors  at  the  babies'  dispen- 
sary say  that  at  least  four  nui 
are  needed  for  the  work  against 
ophthalmia  neonatorum, the  dread 
disease  that  destroys  babies'  eye-; 
sight  in  12  hours.  One  nurse  lias 
already  broken  down  under  the 
strain.  Miss  Ward  is  pallid  and 
almost  at  the  end  of  her  strength. 


"I  f-annot  spend  the  time  with 
the  children  that  1  should,"  she 
said.  "The  distances  are  long, 
and  there  is  much  work  to  do. 
Rut   I'm  doing  my  best."' 

City  Gives  Only  Pour  Nurses. 

The  city  gives  only  four  nurses 
i'or  nil  the  sick  children  in  the 
congested  quarter  of  the  city. 
Nurse  Ward  is  one  of  the  four  who 
go  out  from  the  babies'  dispen- 
sary. The  others  care  Tor  the 
babes  who  are  dying  from  the  heat 
of  the  summer  and  improper  food. 

Nurses  who  met  there  Wednes- 
day reported  that  each  is  caring 
for  2  00  to  3  00  babies.  In  their 
own  territory,  they  said,  there  are 
as  many  again  who  need  attention, 
but  whom  they  cannot  reach  for 
lack  of  time. 

"I  have  to  walk  past  scores  and 
scores  of  children  who  ought  to  be 
cared  for,  but  whom  1  cannot  stop 
to  see,"  said  one  of  them.  "There 
may  be  a  baby  a  block  away  who 
is  dying.  1  must  go  to  that  baby 
at  once." 

At  least  20  nurses,  and  if  pos- 
sible 5  0,  should  be  placed  in  the 
field  before  the  middle  of  July, 
according  to  the  dispensary  offi- 
cers. 

Cleveland  is  the  only  great  city 
in  the  country  which  does  not  give 
efficient  municipal  help  to  private 
charity,  in  the  fight  for  welfare 
of  the  babies. - 
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THE    CARE    OF    THE.BJ^JKD. 

No  movement  is  more  significant  of 
the  intelligent  humanitarianism  of  the 
present  age  than  the  widespread  cam- 
paign for  the  prevention  of  blindness 
and  the  investigation  and  scientific 
remedy  of  the  causes  of  the  affliction, 
as  well  as  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
disabilities  of  the  blind. 

The  American  Association  for  the 
Conservation  of  Vision  has  been  formed 
to  correlate  the  activities  of  the  various 


societies  already  in  existence  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness,  and  the  scope 
.of  its-  activities  is  to  include  the  study 
and  the  consequent  remedy  of  all 
causes  of  impaired  vision.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  at  present  about 
100,000  blind  -  persons  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  majority  of  instances 
the  greatest  of  sensual  misfortunes  was 
preventable.  It  is  said  that  one-fourth 
of  all  cases  of  blindness  are  due  to  in- 
fectious diseases,  whose  nature  and 
control  are  understood.  Thousands  of 
school  children  suffer  unnecessarily 
from  the  virulent  infection  of  trachoma. 
Hundreds  of  infants  are  deprived  of 
their  eyesight  soon  after  birth  by 
ophthaToiia— their  number  is  estimated 
at  more  than  10,000  in  this  country 
alone  Countless  accidents  resulting  in 
blindness  occur  as  the  deplorable  re- 
sult of  carelessness  or  ignorance.  In 
many  cases  the  inadequate  lighting  of 
shops  or  workrooms  is  responsible.  "Effi- 
ciency engineers"  have  computed — and 
the  figures  seem  reasonable — that  the 
direct  and  indirect  loss  to  employers 
from  bad  lighting  amounts  to  millions 
of  dollars  annually. 

The  association  lays  stress  more  on 
the  study  of  first  causes  than  on  the 
problem  of  ultimate  remedies.  It  is 
working  not  so  much  to  save  that  which 
is  already  nearly  lost,  as  to  minimize, 
if  not  entirely  forestall,  the  loss.  Its 
campaign  is  positive  and  constructive, 
and  it  has  a  useful  purpose  and  will 
perform  a  great  and  valuable  service  if 
the  designs  of  its  founders  and  pro- 
moters are  realized. 

A  different  but  related  line  of  humane 
labor  is  illustrated  by  the  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  At  its  ses- 
sion last  week  at  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitution at  Overbrook  it  raised  a  fund 
to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of 
its  Uniform  Type  Committee  and 
standardize  the  various  and  confusing 
systems  of  typography  for  the  blind, 
that  the  reading  matter  provided  for 
their  digital  perusal  may  be  available 
for  as  many  blind  persons  as  possible, 
instead  of  merely  for  those  who  under- 
stand but  one  of  the  several  methods  in 
use. 


Such  activities  as  those  of  these  asso- 
ciations and  others  having  a  similar 
purpose  furnish  additional  proof  of  the 
modern  tendency  to  a  rational  and 
practical  samaritanism  that  compre- 
hends in  its  broad  sympathies  the  un- 
fortunate and  atjUcted  without  respect; 
of  persons)a0rflace]or  creed.  M 
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TOTEACH  PUBLIC  NOW 
TO  PREVEjULBLINDNESS 

Association  of  Workers  Proposes 

'Conservation  of  Vision' 

Day 


NEGLECT   RESPONSIBLE 


Delegates  to  Convention  at  Over- 
brook  Wish  to  Drive  This 
Fact  Home 


Resolutions  endorsing  the  proposed  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  "conservation 
of  vision  day"  were  unanimously  adopt- 
ed at  .the  closing  session  of  the  eleventh 
(annual  convention  of  the  American  Asso--' 
'ciation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  held 
.yesterday  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  o*  the  Blind,  at  Over- 
1  brook. 

The  resolution  epitomizes  the  whole 
sense  of  the  convention,  which  has 
brought  together  leaders  in  the  work  for 
the  blind  from  all  over  the  United  States. 
In  every  address  the  thought  has  been 
virtually  the  same— that  work  for  the 
blind  will  not  receive  the  necessary  im- 
petus until  the  public  as  a  whole  is  made 
to  realize  that  at  least  two- thirds  of  the 
percentage  of  blindness  comes  from  easily 
preventable    causes. 


The  suggestion  for  a  national  "conser- 
vation of  vision"  day  was  made  first  by 
Dr.  F„  Park  Lewis,  of  New  York,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Conservation  of  Vision,  and  his 
suggestion  has  met  with  individual  re- 
sponse everywhere.  It  only  needed  the 
stamip  of  approval  from  some  such  pow- 
erful organization  as  the  workers  for  the 
blind  to  insure  its  success.  No  date  was 
definitely    decided    upon    yesterday. 

In  discussing  the  necessity  for  such 
a  day.  Charles  F.  Campbell,  the  secre- 
tary, said  that  there  are  more  than  100,- 
000  persons  in  the  United  States  either 
partially  or  totally  blind  through  sheer 
ignorance   or   neglect. 

"In  ite  broadest  sense,"  he  said, 
"conservation  of  vision  includes  the  pre- 
vention of  all  causes  and  the  alleviation 
of  all  conditions  which  tend  to  the  de- 
struction or  impairment   of  eyesight." 

Donations  amounting  to  $1800  were  made 
by  the  delegates  to  further  the  work  for 
the  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
The  money  will  be  used  in  an  endeavor 
to  reduce  the  three  systems  of  reading 
now  in  use  to  one,  choosing  the  best 
of  each,  which  would  simplify  the  teach- 
ing of  the  blind  to  read. 
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in  article  contributed  by  Caroline  C.  Van  Blarcom  for  tl 
Surve]J  it  would  seem  nothing  less  than  criminal  negligence  to  long* 
attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  taking  care  of  the  blind  by  legislate 
appropriations  to  feed,  educate  and  clothe  them  when  prevention 
blindness  by  simple  medical  treatment  would  go  to  the  root  of  th 
difficulty. 

One  quarter  of  rlr  iiljnj  -H^-fin  ilf  lln  blind  schools  of  thi 
country  are  unnecessarily  sightless.  They  are  (ToomecF,"fo  life-long 
darkness  because  their  eyes  were  not  properly  washed  and  treated  at 
the  time  of  their  birth.    There  is  no  excuse  for  such  negligence. 

This  blight  of  unnecessary  blindness  may  be  prevented  through 
supplanting  ignorance  of  causes  by  knowledge,  neglect  of  eye  diseases 
by  treatment  of  them,  and  by  heeding  the  wisdom  of  the  old  saying 
that  "an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure." 


These  measures  may  seem  Utopian,  but  the  proof  that  they  are 
practicable  is  that  since  the  public  has  realized  that  much  blindness 
may  be  prevented,  the  interest  in  this  appealing  work  has  swept,  wave- 
like, over  practically  all  civilized  countries,  the  approach  to  reform  be- 
ing made  through  publicity  which  paves  the  way  for  desired  legislation. 

Since  more  unnecessary  blindness  is  due'  to  ophthalmia  neonatorum, 
or  "babies'  sore  eyes,"  than  to  any  other  cause,  and  since  the  prophy- 
laxis for  this  disease  is  so  simple  and  inexpensive  as  to  make  the  oc- 
currence of  a  single  case  a  disgrace  to  an  enlightened  people,  the  efforts 
thus  far  to  prevent  blindness  have  been  directed  almost  entirely  toward 
the  elimination  of  this  disease  alone.  The  first  step  was  to  learn  just 
what  was  the  exact  nature  of  the  problem. 

It  was  discovered  that  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  or  "inflamation  of 
the  eyes  of  the  new-born/'  "cold  in  the  eyes,"  etc.,  is  a  definite  infec- 
tion, due  to  any  one  of  several  organisms,  but  most  frequently  to 
gonococcus,  entering  the  infant's  eyes  during  or  soon  after  birth;  and 
that  this  disease  will  not  "get  well  of  itself,"  but  develops  with  all  the 
rapidity  of 'any  other  virulent  infection,  causing  ulceration  of  the  cornea 
and  subsequent  blindness,  unless  skillful  medical  treatment  be  insti- 
tuted early,  since  the  disease  works  its  destruction  in  a  very  few  days. 

Trof.  Crede,  of  Leipsic,  found  that  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  in- 
fants born  under  his  observatioiysuffered  from  opthalmia  neonatorum, 
and  Sidney  Stephenson  claims  that  one-third  of  the  blindness  of  the 
world  is  £lie  to  this  disease.  Figures  from  the  schools  for  the  blind 
in  this  and  other  countries  today  still  substantiate  this  claim.  It  is 
impossible,  therefore,  to  estimate  the  value  of  Trof.  Crete's  discovery 
in  1881,  that  the  instillation  of  a  drop  of  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  silver 
nitrate  into  the  eyes  of  the  new-born  would  prevent  ophthalmia  neona- 
torum. 

Although  Prof.  Crede  made  this  invaluable  contribution  to  human 
knowledge  nearly  30  years  ago,  the  public  is  but  just  beginning  to  apply 
it  effectively.  Since  children  are  constantly  going  blind  from  ophthal- 
mia neonatorum  in  every  country,  it  is  evident  that  this  simple  prophy- 
lactic treatment  is  not  universally  employed.  Human  beings  are  being 
deprived  of  a  precious  birthright  because  of  ignorance  or  neglect  or 

(both.      -. 

The  task  then  is  to  enlighten  more  and  more  people  as  to  the  ser- 
iousness and  preventability  of  this  disease,  so  that  doctors  and  mid- 
wives  will  find  themselves  in  disrepute  if  blindness  or  impaired  vision 
resulting  from  ophthalmia  neonatorum  occurs  in  their  practices. 

The  importance  of  the  prevention  of  blindness  from  an  economic 
standpoint  can  only  be  suggested,  but  is  a  matter  of  no  little  importance. 
It  costs  the  state  of  New  York  about  $110,000  annually  for  the  support 


of  its  citizens  who  are  blind  as  a  result  of  this  disease  alone.  This 
hcavy'drain  upon  the  public  pur^e  is  in  addition  to  the  loss  to  the  state 
of  one  of  its  most  valuable  assets,  a  productive  citizen.  And  in  addi- 
tion, there  is  an  almost  unnumbered  army  of  persons  whose  eyesight, 
though  not  totally  destroyed,  is  impaired,  as  a  result  of  the  destructive 
work  of  this  disease,  so  easily  prevented  and  cured.  The  economic 
efficiency  of  each  of  these  persons  is  of  course  lessened,  and  he  is  at 
best  unable  to  earry  his  full  share  of  the  state's  burden,  while  he  may 
even  be  a  partial  public  charge. 

The  conservation  of  sight  should  be  made  compulsory.  The  infant 
citizen  is  equally  entitled  wkh  the  adult  to  the  state's  protection  against 
any  assaults  of  ignorance  or  neglect  which  threaten  its  economic  effic- 
iency and  well-being  for  life.  Through  legislation  there  should.be  pro- 
vision for  free  distribution  of  a  prophylactic  solution,  with  directions 
for  its  use;*for  early  and  accurate  notification  of  births  and  a  report 
as  to  whether  or  not  prophylactic  measures  have  been  employed  at  that 
time;  for  the  education,  registration  and  supervision  ai  midwives; 
and  for  provision,  at  public  expense,  if  necesary,  for  prompt  and  effi- 
cient care  of  patients  suffering  from  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  which 
should  be  placed  on  the  list  of  reportable  diseases. 

Initial  steps  have  been  taken  to  accomplish  these  ends  through 
organized  work  which  is  being  carried  on  in  ten  states  while  in  many 
countries  of  the  Old  World,  midwives  have  long  since  been  under 
state  supervision  and  control,  as  one  important  step  toward  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness,  physical  degeneracy,  idiocy  and  infant  mortality. 

The  relation  between  work  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  and 
the  campaign  for  preventing  infant  mortality  is  close.  It  has  thus 
far  been  impossible  to  collect  figurtjs  demonstrating  the  proportion  of 
deaths  among  infants  suffering  from  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  but  it 
is   believed   that   the   percentage  ?mong   infants   thus   infected   is   much* 
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her  than  among  those  who  arc  not  suffering  from  this  affection. 


For  the  prevention  of  blindness  resulting  from  trachoma,  indus- 
trial accidents,-  wood  alcohol,  progressive  nearsightedness,  and  the 
effects  of  infections  diseases,  investigation,  education,  legislation  and 
co-operation  must  be  effected. 

The  last,  however, — co-operation — is  the  key  to  the  situation,  for 
it  is  only  through  hearty  co-operation  of  the  medical  profession  and 
the  lay  public,  of  legislator?,  educators,  sanitarians,  philanthropists, 
the  clergy  and  all  others  wl  o  would  prevent  unnecessary  human  suf- 
fering and  incapacity,  that  the  desired  end  will  be  accomplished.  Then 
we  shall  look  with  horror  upon  that  time  when  we  had  in  our  midst 
the  needlessly  blind. 
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The  tour  of  the  representative  of  the  Stite  Commis- 
sion of  the  Blind  to  this  city  to  investigate  the  prac- 
tices of  midwiTes1'  in  cases  in  which  defective  eyesight 
is  apparent  in  the  newly  born  calls  attention  again  to 
the  fact  that  the  State  requires  physicians  who  attend 
at  childbirth  to  have  passed  a  rigid  examination  after 
having  completed  training  in  institutions  of  recognized 
standing,  but  that  it  allows  midwives  to  attend,  who 
have  registered  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  whether  or  not  they  have  done  anything  else 
to  qualify  previously. 
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Unnecessary  Blindness- 
-One-Fourth  of 


Our  Sightless  Babies 
Victims  of  Ignorance 

ONE-QUARTER  of  the  blind 
children  in  the  blind  schools 
of  this  country  are  unneces- 
sarily sightless.  They  are 
doomed  to  lifelong  darkness  because 
their  eyes  were  not  properly  washed 
and  treated  at  the  time  of  their  birth. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  such  negligence. 
This  blight  of  unnecessary  blindness 
may  be  prevented  through  supplanting 
ignorance  of  causes  by  knowledge,  neg- 
lect  of    eye    diseases   by   treatment   of 


them  and  by  heeding-  the  wisdom  of  the 
old  saying  that  "an  ounce  of  prevention 
is  worth  a  pound  of  cure." 

These  measures  may  seem  Utopian, 
but  the  proof  that  they  are  practica- 
ble is  that  since  the  public  has  real- 
ized that  much  blindness  may  be  pre- 
vented the  interest  in  this  appealing 
work  has  swept,  wavelike,  over  practi- 
cally all  civilized  countries,  the  ap- 
proach to  reform  being  made  through 
publicity  which  paves  the  way  for  de- 
sired legislation. 

Since  more  unnecessary  blindness  is 
due  to  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  or  "ba- 
bies* sore  eyes,"  than  to  any  other 
cause,  and  since  the  prophylaxis  for 
this  disease  is  so  simple  and  inexpen- 
sive as  to  make  the  occurrence  of  a  sin- 
gle case  a  disgrace  to  an  enlightened 
people,  the  efforts  thus  far  to  prevent 
blindness  have  been  directed  almost 
entirely  toward  the  elimination  of  this 
disease  alone.  The  first  step  was  to 
learn  just  what  was  the  exact  nature 
of  the  problem. 

It  was  discovered  that  Inflammation 
of  the  eyes  of  the  newborn  is  a  defi- 
nite infection  due  to  any  one  of  several 
organisms  developing  soon  after  birth 
and  that  this  disease  will  not  "get  well 
of  itself,"  but  works  its  destruction  in 
a  very  few  days. 

Sidney  Stephenson  claims  that  one- 
third  of  the  blindess  of  the  world  Is 
due  to  this  disease,  and  figures  from 
the  schools  for  the  blind  in  this  and 
other  countries  today  still  substantiate 
this  claim.  It  is  impossible,  therefore, 
to  estimate  the  value  of  the  discovery 
by  Professor  Crede  of  Leipsic  in  1881 
that  the  instillation  of  a  drop  of  a  2 
per  cent  solution  of  silver  nitrate  into 
the  eyes  of  the  newborn  would  pre- 
vent ophthalmia  neonatorum. 

Although  Professor  Crede  made  this 
invaluable  contribution  to  human 
knowledge  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  the 
public  is  but  just  beginning  to  apply  it 
effectively.  Since  children  are  con- 
stantly going  blind  from  ophthalmia 
neonatorum  in  every  country  it  is  evi- 
dent that  this  simple  prophylactio 
treatment  is  not  universally  employed. 
Human  beings  are  being  deprived  of  a 
precious  birthright  because  of  Igno- 
rance or  neglect  or  both. 

For  the  prevention  of  blindness  re- 
sulting from  trachoma,  industrial  acci- 
dents and  progressive  nearsightedness, 
education,  legislation  and  co-operation 
must  be  had. 
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-Typical  unfortunate  escorted  by  his  wife. 

The  last,  co-operation,  is  the  key  to 
the  situation,  for  it  is  only  through 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  the  lay  public,  of  legisla- 
tors, educators,  sanitarians,  philanthro- 
pists, the  clergy  and  all  others  who 
would  prevent  unnecessary  human  suf- 
fering and  incapacity,  that  the  desired 
end  will  be  accomplished.  Then  we 
shall  look  with  horror  upon  that  time 
when  we  had  in  our  midst  the  need- 
lessly blind.  C.  VAN  BLARCOA1. 
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NO  EXCUSE  FOR 
BLIND  CHILDREN 
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.  B.  Parker  Charges  Afflic- 
tion Due  to  Carelessness  or 
Ignorance  of  Doctors. 

EASILY  CURED  AT  BIRTH 
BY   PROPER   TREATMENT 


Detroit  Member  of  U.  of  M.  Fac- 
ulty Addresses  Summer  Stu- 
dents on  Subject. 

Special  to  The  Free  Press, 
n  Arbor,  Mich..  July  18. — That 
o^fc-fourth  of  the  cases  of  blind- 
ss  among  children  in  institutions 
or  the  blind  is  due  either  to  care- 
lessness of  physicians  and  midwives 
attending  at  the  birth  of  these 
children,  or  else  because  of  their 
ignorance,  was  tho  statement  made 
tonight  in  a  lecture  to  summer 
school  students  of  the  university 
by  Dr.  W.  B.  Parker  of  the  medical 
faculty,   a   citizen   of  Detroit. 

Should    Be    Treated    at    Birth. 

"This  is  because  at  birth  their 
eyes  were  not  properly  washed  out 
by  those  in  attendance.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  those  attending  at  an 
accouchment  who  neglect  this,  one 
of  their  greatest  duties,"  said  Dr. 
Parker.  "Opthalmia  neonatorum  is 
an  infections  disease  apparent  at 
birth,  easily  preventable  if  treated 
at  once  and  often  curable  even  later 
if,  when  it  is  first  discovered, 
prompt  and  skilled  measures  are  at 
once  taken.  If  allowed  to  go  it 
mv.st  always  result  in  total  blind- 
ness. To  allow  this  affliction  to 
come  to  a  new  born^  child  is  a 
crime,  the  more  so  that  its  preven- 
tion at  birth  does  not  call  for  the 
skilled  care  of  a  specialist;  simply 
that  the  new  born  baby's  eyes  are 
washed  out,  and  a  2  per  cent  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver  dropped 
into  each  eye.  This  solution  would 
destroy    all       germs    of       opthalmia 


neonatorum  wherever  they  existed 
and  would  not  injure  the  sight  of 
healthy  eyes." 

Campaign  of  Instruction. 

Dr.  Parker  told  of  a  campaign 
to  instruct  people  everywhere  in 
the  care  of  new-born  infants'  eyes, 
and  he  said:  "The  result  will  be  the 
preservation  of  light  and  life  and 
happiness  and  usefulness  to  a  mul- 
titude yet  unborn." 

He  showed  that  in  New  York, 
through  statistics  sent  out  by  the 
Russell  Sage  foundation,  that  steps 
have  already  been  taken  for  the 
free  distribution  of  this  simple 
protective  measure,  Which  will  cost 
about  $1,500  each  year,  while  today 
it  costs  $18,904.40  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  education  of  the  city's 
blind  children.  For  the  same  num- 
ber of  children  who  have  their 
sight  it  costs  the  city  for  their  ed- 
ucation $1,200  only,  an  excess  cost 
paid   by    the   city   of    $17,704.40. 
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COST  OF  BLINDNESS 


A  Great  Economic  Loss  That  Might  Easily  Be 

Prevented  by  Proper  Treatment  and  Care, 
-  By  P.  PARK  LEWIS,  M.  D. 


IN  New  York  state  there  are  more 
than  6000  blind  persons.  Those  who 
have  carefully  studied  the  question 
are  convinced  that  if  proper  meas- 
ures had  been  taken  in  the  way  of  pre- 
caution, good  care  and  correct  treat- 
ment two-thirds  surely  of  the  6000  would 
never  have  lost  their  sight.  The  blind- 
ness in  only  one-third  of  the  cases 
was  considered  absolutely  inevitable, 
and  had  the  principles  of  eugenics  been 
applied  in  some  of  these,  blindness 
would  not  have  occurred. 

In  this  reckoning  we  are  making  no 
account  whatever  of  the  multitude  who 
have  lost  one  eye,  who  probably  out- 
number those  who  have  lost  both  and 
whose  efficiency  is  materially  lowered 
thereby. 


It  Is  not  my  intention  in  this  presen- 
tation of  the  situation  to  make  the 
slightest  appeal  to  sympathy  because 
of  the  sorrow,  suffering  and  cruelty  in 
permitting  these,  our  brothers,  to  be 
robbed  of  a  sense  which  would  make 
life  rich  In  added  possibilities.  I  wish 
only  to  show,  as  a  purely  business 
proposition,  the  enormous  financial  loss 
which  a  community  suffers  in  its  failure 
to  protect  the  eyes  of  its  citizens  from 
needless  destruction. 

Let  us  suppose,  in  the  consideration 
of  the  first  of  these  propositions,  that 
of  the  6000  blind  in  New  York,  the  one- 
third  whose  eyes  admittedly  should 
never  have  been  lost,  if  proper  pre- 
ventive measures  had  been  employed, 
had  received  the  adequate  care  neces- 
sary, what  would  the  balance  have  been 
in  our  exchequer? 

If    in    accordance    with    our    previous 
calculations,  each  man  withdrawn  from 
active        participation    in    the    world's 
work   represents  a  loss   to   the   commu- 
nity of  the  earning  power  of  an  invest- 
ed sum  of  $14,000,  those  2000  blind  people 
would  represent  a  reduction  in  the  capi- 
talization of  the  state  of  the  enormous 
sum  of  $28,000,000.  Or,  if  we  assume  that 
half  of  these   are  women  and   children 
with  a  lower  earning  capacity,  the  sum 
would  still  be  stupendous  and  as  these 
are  added  to  by  new  accessions  as  the 
others   die,   it  will  be   seen   that  unless 
we  stop  this  frightful  sacrifice  the  loss 
becomes  a  fixed  charge  against  society. 
It  will  be  evident,  moreover,  that  the 
earlier  blindness  occurs  in  the  life  of  an 
individual,   the  greater  the   cost  to  the 
community.      If  the  sight  is  lost  before 
a  child  reaches  school  age,  the  training 
which  he  receives  must  be  in  a  school 
especially    provided    for    those    having 
this  disability.       The  experiment  is  be- 
ing made  of  educating  blind  children  m 
schools   for  the   seeing,    but  even  there 
special    teachers    are    required    and    the 
cost  is  proportionately  increased. 

In  the  schools  for  the  blind  the  chil- 
dren are  maintained  at  state  expense 
and  the  increased  cost  of  this  over  the 
cost  for  the  education  of  the  seeing 
public  school  child  who  lives  at  home, 
In  the  city  of  Buffalo,  at  least,  is  over 
1300  per  year  for  each  year  of  his  school 
life. 

The   added  cost  in  Boston— where      a 
arse  endowment  supplements  the  state 
appropriation,    making    more    adeqtuate 
raining  possible— is,  I  believe,  $100  more 
han    this.       The    child    enters   the    kin- 
dergarten at  5  years— and  remains  until 
le    is   20.       It  does   not   require   a   high 
legree    of    mathematical    skill,     there- 
fore,  to   determine   that   for  each  blind 
child   the   community  during  its   school 
life    pays   $4500   more    than    would    have 
been  required  had  normal  conditions  ob- 
tained. 


Infection  at  Birth. 

One  of  thi  commonest  forms  of  blind- 
ness with  which  we  have  to  deal  is 
also  the  least  justifiable,  because  it  is 
one  of  those  which  are  almost  abso- 
lutely preventable.  It  is  due  to  an  in- 
fection which  enters  the  baby' 9  eyes  at 
or  shortly  after  its  birth.  It  is  present 
with  the  mother.  It  is  an  infection 
which  she  should  never  have  received. 
It  is  usually— happily  not  always— an 
evidence  of  moral  deflection  on  the  part 
of  the  father.  It  is  but  one  of  a  series 
of  direful  disasters  which  are  conse- 
quent upon  such  cases  and  which  em- 
phasise the  imperative  necessity  of 
teaching  sex  hygiene  to  the  adolescent. 
But  serious  as  are  its  results,  it  is  both 
preventable  and  curable  if  the  right 
thing  be  done  at  the  right  time  in  the 
right  way 

The  first  preventive  measure  is  broad- 
er knowledge  concerning  the  infection, 
its  origin,  its  method  of  propagation, 
its  dangers.  Young  men,  if  they  but 
knew,  even  if  their  hearts  be  not  in- 
clined to  keep  this  moral  law,  would 
still  be  deterred  from  inflicting  upon 
their  wives  that  which  causes  death, 
and  which  makes  their  offspring  blind. 
But  the  germs  may  be  destroyed  and 
the  eyes  preserved,  even  though  they 
have  become  infected. 

Two  cents  for  the  simple  and  harm- 
less germicide  that  some  of  the  states 
are  now  providing  and  distributing  to 
all  physicians  and  midwives  free,  and 
two  minutes  of  time  are  sufficient  to 
save  70  years  of  dependence  and  of 
suffering.  Yet  with  this  knowledge 
spread  broadcast  one-quarter  of  all  the 
children  in.  the  schools  for  the  blind 
have  had  their  eyes  needlessly  sacrificed 
because  of  the  ignorance,  or  negligence, 
or  indifference  of  those  who  presided  at 
their  birth. 

Shall  we  again  count  the  cost  of  this 
criminal  neglect?  Thirty-seven  of  the 
139  children  in  the  New  York  st<ite 
school  must  grope  their  way  through 
life  because  some  one  criminally  neg- 
lected to  give  them  right  and  adequate 
care  during  the  few  minutes  following 
iheir  entrance  into  the  world.  Because 
w*|kis  omission,  we,  the  other  citizens 
of  tnwv  state,  who  have  become  acces- 
sories after  the  fact  through  our  not 
having  used  proper  and  reasonable 
measures  to  prevent  the  commission  ol 
this  crime,  have  been  very  properly  re- 
quired to  pay  a  fine  in  the  form  of  an 
additional  tax  for  the  education  and 
.  laintenance  of  this  injured  group, 
amounting  to  $17,500  per  annum,  and 
this  to  continue  in  most  cases  as  long 
as  they  shall  live! 

Inherited    Blindness. 

Another  and  an  equally  large  group 
of  babies  are  born  blind.  It  is  a  firmly 
established  belief  with  many  that  thosg 
ills   which    are   congenital   are   also    in- 


evifcable,  and  we  try  to  bear  them  wit.i 
patience  and  fortitude— especially  it 
they  occur  in  the  families  of  friends. 
But  it  has  been  known  "since  Jacob 
grazed  his  uncle  Laban's  sheep"  that  in 
all  animals  desirable  or  undesirable 
traits  may  be  perpetuated  in  their  off- 
spring under  the  action  of  certain 
known  laws.  The  degenerate  changes 
in  the  eyes,  which  cause  blindness  or 
semi-blindness,  are  almost  invariably 
the  evidences  of  like  defects  or  of  flis* 
ease  in  the  immediate  or  remote  an- 
cestors. 

Some  40  years  ago— before  the  sexes 
were  as  carefully  segregated  as  at  pres- 
ent in  the  New  York  state  school  for 
the  blind,  two  young  people  married, 
both  of  whom  were  congenitally  blind. 
Some  years  afterward  their  sightless 
progeny  began  coming  to  the  school, 
and  then  the  third  generation,  and  now 
a  little  girl  representing  the  fourth 
generation  has  recently  been  entered  in 
the  kindergarten. 

In  this  family  alone  17  members  have 
been  educated  and  cared  for  as  state 
charges,  and  they  are  coming  back 
every  few  years,  and  they  will  continue 
to  come  back  world  without  end— unless 
measures  should  be  taken  to  stop  the 
development  of  a  defective  breed.  Each 
member  of  the  family  becomes  the  fac-» 
tor  of  a  new  line,  multiplying  in  arith- 
metical progression  as  long  as  it  is 
permitted  that  they  shall  continue  to 
do  so. 

It  is  well  within  the  bounds  of  prob- 
ability to  say  that  that  one  marriage 
has  already  cost  the  state  of  New  York 
at  least  $50,000.  All  of  this  might  have 
been  prevented  by  moral  suasion  if  the 
state  had  made  provision  for  the  sep* 
arate  maintenance^  of  the  original  pair. 
But  the  woeful  pit*  of  it  is  not  in  the 
waste  of  money,  b|it  in  the  waste  o£ 
lives. 


Fewer  Books,  Better  Eyes. 

It  is  not  only  the  babes  who  suffer* 
The  foundation  of  many  conditions  ul- 
timately resulting  in  serious  defects  of 
vision  and  predisposing  to  blindness  is 
laid  during  the  years  of  school  life 
while  the  tissues  are  plastic  and  are 
easily  affected  by  unsanitary  surround- 
ings. Improper  and  insufficient  lighting 
of  schoolrooms,  badly  printed  school 
books  and  more  than  all,  too  long  and, 
too  persistent  demands  upon  the  adoles- 
cent eye  for  neat  work  are  the  condi- 
tions that  make  for  defective  eyes  and 
which  lay  the  foundations  of  conditions 
that  may  ultimately  lead  to  partial  or* 
complete  blindness. 

The  necessity  of  better  conditions  in, 
many  of  the  schools  has  for  a  long 
time  been  evident  to  those  who  recog- 
nize   the    importance   of   protecting   the 


eyes  of  the  developing  child  if  it  is 
hoped  to  preserve  them  in  their  normal 
form  for  the  later  work  of  life.  But 
the  appointment  of  a  special  committed 
by  the  National  Educational  association 
last  year  gives  reason  now  to  hope  that 
this  subject  will  be  studied  from  many; 
sides.  This  committee  consists  of  an  il- 
luminating engineer,  an  experienced 
school  man,  a  book  publisher,  a  pay* 
chologist  and  an  ophthalmologist. 


Industrial   Accidents.  . 

The  constant  interrelation  between 
the  various  activities  of  life  again  is 
exemplified  in  blindness  resulting 
from  industrial  accidents.  In  1903  the 
sum  of  $22,392,072  was  paid  in  pre- 
miums to  insurance  companies  for  lia- 
bility  insurance. 

American  statistics  ars  very  incom- 
plete, but  it  would  seem  that  about 
15  percent  of  the  injuries  in  the  in- 
dustries are  those  affecting  the  eyes. 
The  age  at  which  these  accidents 
occur  is  usually  between  20  and  40, 
the  most  productive  period  in  a  work- 
ingman's   life. 

Insufficient  or  poor  lighting  in  work- 
shops is  not  only  a  source  of  fre- 
quent accidents  but  of  detective  work. 
In  some  of  the  factories  where  fine 
fabrics  are  woven  and  great  care  must 
be  exercised,  the  loss  of  a  single 
thread  in  the  woof  is  sufficient  td 
make  what  is  termed  seconds.  It  has 
been  found  that  in  those  factories  in, 
which  imperfect  light  is  used  the  pro- 
portions of  seconds  is  increased  there- 
by. 

On  the  authority  of  the  editor  of  the 
Illuminating  Engineer,  a  practical 
physicist,  it  is  stated  that  the  loss  of  I 
three  minutes'  time  on  the  part  of  a 
workman  because  of  imperfect  light- 
ing in  a  factory  would  be  sufficient  to 
pay  for  adequate  lighting  for  that 
man  for  the  entire  day,  while  an  un- 
certain light  not  only  produces  low- 
ered efficiency,  injures  the  eyes  of  the 
man  and  may  result  in  an  accident 
costing  many  thousands  of  dollars. 
G-ood  illumination  is  a  paying  invest- 
ment to  every  employer  of  labor. 

When  we  learn  that  it  is  cheaper  to 
save  eyes  than  to  destroy  them,  When 
humanity  and  science  join  forces  with 
capital  and  labor  to  produce  increased, 
economic  efficiency,  with  added  advan- 
tages to  each,  the  benefit  resulting  to 
all  will  be  beyond  our  powers  of  esti- 
mate. 
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Vienna  Oculist  to  Talk 
On  Bli&lPrevention 

Dr.  Ernest  Fuchs  to  Deliver  His 

Lecture  Before  Local  Society 

of  Women. 


Dr.  Ernest  Fuchs,  professor  in  the 
University  of  Vienna,  an  eminent  ocu- 
list, will  give  a  public  lecture  at 
8:30  o'clock  next  Tuesday  afternoon  in 
the  Interest  of  the  San  Francisco  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 
The  lecture  will  be  given  at  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities  building:,  Jackson  and 
Larkln    streets. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mre.  Andrew 
Rowan  and  several  other  philanthropic 
women  the  San  Francisco  society  was 
organized  last  February.  The  lecture 
will  be  the  first  open  meeting;  of  the 
organization 

The  society  is  working  toward  the 
elimination  of  infant  blindness,  which 
is  caused  from  neglect  and  careless- 
ness. Among  the  directors  of  the  so- 
ciety are: 

Rowan,    Mrs.  Regensburger,  Dr.  Martin 

Graupner,   Mrs.   A.   H.  Broderick.  Dr.   R.   O. 
Lnwenberg.   Mrs.   I.  t.    Dr.    Oeorge    W. 

Merrill.    Mrs.   John   D.  Snow,   Dr.    William  F. 

Buoknall.  Mrs.   George  J.  KHis.    Dr.     H.     Bu^t 

Cotton.  Mrs.  Aylett  B.  Bris;^,    Dr.    William 
Harrison.    Mrs.    Ralph   C. 

Ashe,    Miss   Elizabeth  McClure,  William  I> 

Felton,   Miss   Katberine  Meyer,    The    Rev.    ' 
Brown.    Dr.    Adelaide  A. 

Barkan,    Dr.    A.  hur.   Walt*" 

Nagel,    Dr.    R.   S.    G,  Murasky,  Judga  T 
Keith,  Dr.  Douglas 
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SPECIALISTS  _PRAISE  INDIANA 

LAUD  BLINDNESS  PREVENTION 

Academy   of   Ophthalmology   and    Oto- 

Laryngology    Refuses  to    Forbid 

■ 
Smoking  at  Sessions. 


The  state  of  Indiana  formally  was  con- 
gratulated for  progressiveness,  in  the 
passage  of  a  law  to  prevent  blindness  by 
representatives  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Opthalmology  and  Oto-laryngology,  at 
the  meeting  at  the  Claypool  Hotel  yes- 
terday afternoon.  A  resolution  express- 
ing the  sentiment  of  the  academy  in  that 
regard  -was  presented  by  Dr.  Wendell 
Reber  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  it  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

The  resolution  sets  forth  that  the 
academy  congratulates  the  people  of  In- 
diana in  being  given  such  a  wide  and 
efficient  law  to  prevent  blindness,  and 
expresses  the  hope  lhat  other  states  will 
take  up  the  same  subject.  The  resolu- 
tion refers  to  the  act  passed  by  the  1911 
session  of  the  General  Assembly,  which 
makes  provision  for  preventing  blindness 
in    infants. 

Announcement  of  the  election  of  of- 
ficers   was   made   as   follows: 

President — Dr.   George  F.    Suker,   Chicago. 

Secretary — Dr.  Dee  Martin  Francis,  Buf- 
falo,  N.    Y. 

Treasurer — Dr.    S.    H.    Large,    Cleveland.    O. 

Arice  Presidents — Dr.  J.  W.  Murphy.  Cin- 
cinnati; Dr.  C.  E.  Ellett,  Memphis,  Tenn., 
inci    Dr.    Thomas   J.    Carmody,    Denver,    Col. 

Councilors — Dr.  Emil  Mayer,  New  York, 
ind  Dr.   J.   M.   Ray,   Louisville,   Ky. 

MOTION    PLACED   ON   TABLE. 

The  members  of  the  academy  put  a 
sudden  end  to  an  incipient  effort  to  pro- 
hibit smoking  at  its  sessions  by  sum- 
marily tabling  a  motion  to  prevent  the 
use  of  cigars.  Dr.  George  F.  Keiper  of 
Lafayette.  Ind.,  offered  a  motion  to  adopt 
a  rule  regarding  smoking,  but  the  motion 
had  no  sooner  been  put  than  one  of  the 
members  moved  to  table  it,  and  the  orig- 
inal   motion    was    lost    unanimously. 

Yesterday's  session  was  taken  up  with 
the  reading  of  scientific  papers  on  the 
treatment  of  the  various  forms  of  dis- 
eases by  the  specialists.  Dr.  M.  A.  Gold- 
stein of  St.  Louis  talked  on  "The  Topog- 
raphy of  the  Labyrinth"  and  illustrated 
his  lalk  with  stereopticon  views.  Other 
speakers  were  Dr.  William  L.  Ballenger 
of   Chicago,   Dr.    Wendell    Phillips   of  New 


York,  Dr.  Henry  B.  Hitz  of  Milwaukee, 
Wis.;  Dr.  Henry  Young  of  Burlington,  la.; 
Dr.  F.  Phinzy  Calhoun  of  Atlanta,  Ga.; 
Dr.  Wolf  Freudenthal  of  New  York  and 
Dr.    Emil   Maver.    also  of   New   York. 

Dr.  E.  Park  Lewis  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
vice  president  of  the  academy,  recom- 
mended in  his  report  separate  depart- 
ments for  all  school  children  who  have 
defective  vision  and  advocated  the  in- 
spection of  all  school  children  to  further 
conserve  the  sight  and  hearing  of  the 
children.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  read- 
ing of  the  paper  the  academy  adopted  a 
resolution  embracing  practically  all  of 
Dr.  Lewis's  recommendations. 

Last  night  the  members  of  the  academy 
were  entertained  at  a  theater  party  at  B. 
F.  Keith's. 
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There  has  been  a  large  amount  of  organized  ef- 
fort made  through  commissions  and  otherwise  in  a 
number  of  the  progressive  eastern  states  toward  pre- 
venting blindness.  Already  much  has  been  accom- 
plished. Is  it  not  time  for  the  states  of  the  west  to 
bestir  themselves  also? 

The  following  admirable  discussion  on  "Con- 
servation of  Eyesight"  by  Caroline  C.  Van  Blarcom 
of  the  N.  Y.  Association  for  the  Blind  will  be  help- 
ful reading  since  she  enters  somewhat  in  detail  into 
the  discovery  of  Professor  Crede:— 

"One-quarter  of  the  blind  children  in  the  blind 
schools  of  this  country  are  unnecessarily  sightless. 
They  are  doomed  to  life-long  darkness  because  their 
eyes  were  not  properly  washed  and  treated  at  the 
time  of  their  birth.  There  is  no  excuse  for  such 
negligence. 

This  blight  of  unnecessary  blindness  may  be 
prevented  through  supplanting  ignorance  of  causes 
by  knowledge,  neglect  of  eye  disease  by  treat- 
ment of  them,  and  by  heeding  the  wisdom  of 
the  old  saying  that  "an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
a  pound  of  cure.'' 

These  measures  may  seem  Utopian,  but  the 
proof  that  they  are  practicable  is  that  since  the 
public  has  realized  that  much  blindness  may  be  pre- 
vented, the  interest  in  this  appealing;  work  has  swept, 


wavelike,  over  practically  all  civilized  countries,  the 
approach  to  reform  being  made  through  publicity 
which  paves  the  way  for  desired  legislation. 

Since  more  unnecessary  blindness  is  due  to 
ophthalmia  neonatorum,  or  ''babies1  sore  eyes,"  than 
to  any  other  cause,  and  the  prophylaxis  for  this  dis- 
ease is  so  simple  and  inexpensive  as  to  make  the 
occurrence  of  a  single  case  a  disgrace  to  an  enlight- 
ened people,  the  efforts  thus  far  to  prevent  blindness 
have  been  directed  almost  entirely  toward  the  elimi- 
nation of  this  disease  alone.  The  first  step  was  to 
learn  just  what  was  the  exact  nature  of  the  problem. 
.    A  Vikulent  Infection 

It  was  discovered  that  ophthalmia  neonatorum, 
or  "inflammation  of  the  eyes  of  the  new-born," 
"cold  in  the  eyes,"  etc.,  is  a  definite  infection,  due 
to  any  one  of  several  organisms,  but  most  frequent- 
ly to  gonococcus,  entering  the  infant's  eyes  during 
or  soon  after  birth ;  and  that  this  disease  will  not 
"get  well  of  itself,"  but  developes  with  all  the  rapid- 
ity of  any  other  virulent  infection,  causing  ulcera- 
tion of  the  cornea  and  subsequent  blindness,  unless 
skillful  medical  treatment  be  instituted  early,  since 
the   disease  works  its  destruction  in  a  very  few  days. 

Professor  Crede  of  Leipsic  found  that  about  10 
per  cent  of  the  infants  born  under  his  observation 
suffered  from  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  and  Sidney 
Stephenson  claims  that  one-third  of  the  blindness  of 
the  world  is  due  to  tb  is  disease.  Figures  from  the 
school  for  the  blind  in  this  and  other  countries  today 
still  substantiate  this  claim.  It  is  impossible,  there- 
fore, to  estimate  the  value  of  Professor  Crede's  dis- 
covery in  1881,  that  the  instillation  of  a  drop  of  a  2 
per  cent  solution  of  silver  nitrate  into  the  eyes  of 
the  new-born  would  prevent  ophthalmia  neonatorum. 

Although  Professor  Crede  made  this  invaluable 
contribution  to  human  knowledge  nearly  30  years 
ago,  the  public  is  but  just  beginning  to  apply  it 
effectively.  Since  children  are  constantly  going 
blind  from  ophthalmia  neonatorum  in  every  country, 
it  is  evident  that  this  simple  prophylactic  treatment 


is  not  universally  employed.  Human  beings  are  be- 
ing deprived  of  a  precious  birthright  because  of  igno- 
rance or  neglect  or  both. 

The  task  then  is  to  enlighten  more  and  more 
people  as  to  the  seriousness  and  preventability  of 
this  disease,  so  that  doctors  and  midwives  will  find 
themselves  in  disrepute  if  blindness  or  impaired 
vision  resulting  from  ophthalmia  neonatorum  occurs 
in  their  practices. 

The  Cost  of  Neglect. 

The  importance  of  the  prevention  of  blindness 
from  an  economic  standpoint  can  only  be  suggested, 
but  is  a  matter  of  no  little  importance.  It  costs  the 
state  of  New  York  about  $110,000  annually  for  the 
support  of  its  citizens  who  are  blind  as  a  result  of 
this  disease  alone.  This  heavy  drain  upon  the  public 
purse  is  in  addition  to  the  loss  to  the  state  of  one  of  its 
most  valuable  assets,  a  productive  citizen.  In  addition 
there  is  an  almost  unnumbered  army  of  persoas  whose 
eyesight,  though  not  totally  destroyed,  is  impaired  as 
a  result  of  the  destructive  work  of  this  disease,  so 
easily  prevented  and  cured.  The  economic  efficiency 
of  each  of  these  persons  is  of  course  lessened,  and  he 
is  at  best  unable  to  carry  his  full  share  of  the  state's 
burden,  while  he  may  even  be  a  partial  public  charge. 
The  conservation  of  sight  should  be  made  compulsory. 
The  infant  citizen  is  equally  entitled  with  the  adult 
to  the  state's  protection  against  any  assaults  of 
ignorance  or  neglect  which  threaten  its  economic 
efficiency  and  well-being  for  life.  Through  legislation 
there  should  be  provision  for  free  distribution  of  a 
prophylactic  solution,  with  directions  for  its  use;  for 
early  and  accurate  notification  of  births  and  a  report 
as  to  whether  or  not  prophylactic  measures  have  been 
employed  at  that  time;  for  the  education,  registration 
and  supervision  of  midwives ;  and  provision,  at  public 
expense,  if  necessary,  for  prompt  and  efficient  care 
of  patients  suffering  from  ophthalmia  neonatorum, 
which  should  be  placed  on  the  list  of  reportable 
diseases. 

WHAT  HAS   BEEN  DONE 

Initial  steps  have  been  taken  to  accomplish  these 
ends  through  organized  work  which  is  being  carried 
on  in  10  states  while  in  many  countries  of   the   old 


world,  midwives  have  long  since  been  under  state 
supervision  and  control,  as  one  important  step  toward 
the  prevention  of  blindness,  physical  degeneracy, 
idiocy  and  infant  mortality.  The  relation  between 
work  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  and  thecampaign 
for  preventing  infant  mortality  is  close.  It  has  thus 
far  been  impossible  to  collect  figures  demonstrating 
the  proportion  of  deaths  among  infants  suffering 
from  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  but  it  is  believed  that 
the  percentage  among  infants  thus  infected  is  much 
higher  than  among  those  who  are  not  suffering  from 
this  affection.  For  the  prevention  of  blindness  re- 
sulting from  trachoma,  industrial  accidents,  wood 
alcohol,  progressive  nearsightedness,  and  the  effects 
of  infection  diseases,  investigation,  education,  legisla- 
tion and  cooperation  must  be  effected. 

The  last,  however — cooperation — is  the  key  to 
the  situation, for  it  is  only  through  hearty  cooperation 
of  the  medical  profession  and  the  lay  public,  of 
legislators,  educators,  sanitarians,  philanthropists, 
the  clergy  and  all  others  who  would  prevent  un- 
necessary human  suffering  and  incapacity,  that  the 
desired  end  will  be  accomplished.  Then  we  shall 
look  with  horror  upon  that  time  when  we  had  in  our 
midst  the  needlessly  blind. 
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SEEKING  'ra..PREVENT 
t  BLINDJ&ESS  IN  CHILDREN 

j^iother  club  this  year  and  also  a  new 
nfkfffber  in  the  state  federation  is  the 
Ladies"  timevoh m  Society  of  the  United 
:  Hebrew  Charities,  its  aims  and  the  work 
i  it  has  accomplished  are  clearly  set  forth 
in  the  following  report.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  social  clubs  in  existence. 
Says  the  report : 

"Modern  social  endeavor  seeks,  or 
should  seek,  to  meet  the  social  ills  and 
to  prevent  other  ills  from  coming.  Indif- 
ference of  society  allows  maladjustments 
to  develop.  Who  wishes  to  foresee  evil 
conditions  arise,  and  who  takes  the  initia- 
tive to  prevent  them?  Much  of  the  uu 
happiness,  degeneracy  and  poverty  a 
vivid  expressions  of  injustice. 
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utility  would  increase  "  •     j?V 

oneT/nT   °f  bllndn«*   in  children  is 

Quoting   the,  report  again:     "Adequate 

"2"  fHnce  givtU  to  •*«*■  dependent  in 
various  ways  has  enabled  most  of  them 
to  become  self-supporting.  With  a  view 
to  improving  the  condition  of  the  work- 
nJLJul  in  S^eral  this  association  co- 
operated with  the  Equal  Suffrage  League 
fhf  S "?Sr    or*anl*ationH    in    establishing 

Tr«d?aT  ;n°rr  braUCh  of  the  Women's 
Trade  Union  League,  of  which  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond Kobbins  is  president. 

"To   prove   the   value   and    efficiency    of 
the  placipg  out  of  dependent  children  we 
experimented  on  a  small  scale  by  placin- 
out  a  few  children  that  came  under  our 
notice.     This  is  not  in   our  jurisdiction, 
and   being  without   funds   for   the   same 
we    could    only    avail    ourselves    of    such 
homes    that    did    not    seek    compensation 
for  the  care  of  the  children,  and  we  will 
cite    three   different    cases:      Two    babies 
under  three  months   of  age  were   placed 
in  childless  homes,  and  are  doing  splen- 
didly.   Another  two-year-old  child,  aban- 
doned   by   its    parents,    was   placed   in    a 
home,  and  is   doing  well.     A  10  year-old 
child   applied   to  us  for  a  home  because 
her  sister  was  unable  to  care  for  her  and 
her  brother-in-law   maltreated    her.     She 
was  placed  in  a  home  where  a  child  had 
died    several  months   before.     She  is  the 
companion  of  a  younger  child  who  was 
unhappy   until   a   sister   was    restored    to 
her.     So   firm   a   companionship   has   de- 
veloped   that    to    sever    them    would    be 
impossible." 

"It  is  evident,  however,  that  our  work 
is  not  palliative,  but  essentially  prevent- 
ive. We  are  working  along  scientific 
lines,  and  to  demonstrate  our  work  we 
have  living  proofs.  We  have  restored  to 
health  and  strength  girls  who  were  tuber- 
cular or  anemic,  or  were  suffering  from 
other  diseases.  We  are  helping  to 
strengthen  the  race  by  seeing  that  the 
new-born  children  are  well  kept,  fed  and 
treated.  We  educate  mothers  how  to  rear 
their  children  and  how  properly  to  nur- 
ture them.  We  are  in  our  restricted 
sphere,  guaranteeing  children  immunity 
from  blindne&s  by  early  precatuions. 

"In   concluding,  we  believe  the  aim  of 
social  service  should  be  to  work  so  that 
**"  may  no  longer  be  necessary." 
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COL.BUTLEROFFER^ 
$1,000J0AIDBLI«D 

Smoke-Crusade  Backer  Stipu- 
lates $4,000  More  Be  Raised 
for  Prevention  Work. 


Col.  Jamks  flfay  Butler,  who  financed  the 
crusade  foMmoke  abatement  in  St.  Louis, 
has  offered\$l,000  to  the  Missouri  Associa- 
tion for  the*  Blind  if  the  association  will 
raise  $4,000^^ffuional. 

The  money  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  as- 
sociation's object,  which  is  a  campaign 
against  the  causes  of  preventable  blind- 
ness. 

Miss  Caroline  Bates,  secretai-y  of  the  or- 
ganization, is  sending  out  letters  to  St. 
i.ouisans  stating  that  if  the  body  can  get 
forty  persons  to  subscribe  $100  each  Col. 
Butler's  offer  can  be  accepted.  Col.  Butler 
is  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
The  association  was  formed  last  May  and 
numbers  269  members,  of  whom  seventy*- 
tliree  are  blind. 

The  association  hopes  by  instructions  in 
hygiene  and  proper  teaching  in  the  care 
(f  the  infant  to  prevent  a  large  percent- 
age of  blindness  which,  they  say,  is  con- 
tracted in  infancy  through  inadequate  and 
the  lack  of  simple  precautions.  For  the 
«*<dult  blind  the  organization  has  estab- 
lished social  service,  home  teaching  and 
employment  branches  through  which  they 
hope  to  make  the  lot  of  the  sightless  hap- 
pier. 

"The  fund  which  we  hope  to  raise 
through  Col.  Butler's  aid  and  the  co-oper- 
n  :ion  of  other  good  citizens  will  serve 
merely  to  inaugurate  our  campaign,  which 
is  big,  much  bigger  than  most  people  real- 
ize. Just  think,  26  per  cent  of  the  children 
in  the  State  Home  for  the  Blind  have  lost 
their  sight  through  the  negligence  of  phy- 
sicians and  parents.  Their  blindness  was 
preventable.   Don't  you  see   what  a  great 


work  it  is  if  we  can  convince  people  that 
a  large  majority  of  blindness  need  not  be? 

"After  we  have  started  our  work  and 
have  proved  what  we  can  do,  then  we  will 
call  on  the  State  for  aid." 

Dr.  John  Green  Jr.  will  lecture  to-night 
at  the  North  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.  on  the  care 
of  the  eyes  and  will  give  interesting  data 
on  the  fight  on  blindness  which  has  been 
waged  in  this  country. 

A  week  from  to-night  the  Missouri  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind  will  hold  a  meeting 
at  the  Blind  Girls'  Home,  No.  5235  Page 
avenue,  and  vote  on  amendments  to  their 
constitution,  also  an  exhibit  of  the  handi- 
work of  the  sightless  will  be  made  and 
a  music  and  literary  programme  by  blind 
persons  will  be  given.  j 
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Edward  Van  Gleve  to  Speak 

at    Crouse    Gymnasum 

Wednesday  Night. 


The  New  Century  club  of  Akron 
will  be  addressed  Wednesday  even- 
ing, November  8,  at  8  o'clock  by 
President  Van  Cleve  of  the  Ohio 
State  school  for  the  blind,  his  sub- 
ject being  "Blindness?,**-4fc8  Cause, 
Cure  and  Prevention."  The  club  has 
extended  an  invitation  to  the  various 
organizations  in  the  city  to  be  pres- 
ent at  Crouse  gymnasium  and  hear  i 
this  interesting  and  instructive  ad- 
dress. 

No  movement  of  recent  times  has 
been  more  interesting  or  more 
prophetic  of  the  future  than  the 
movement  for  the  adoption  oi  pre- 
ventive measures  in  medicine  and 
society.  Among  the  movements  that 
are  becoming  nation  wide  is  the  one 


■ 


for  the  prevention  of  needless  blind- 
ness. Every  state  in  the  union  has 
an  awful  toll  of  unnecessary  blindnes 
and  Ohio  annually  pays  the  penalty 
of  neglect  to  the  tune  of  $25,000  and 
many  babies  to  whom  the  light  of 
the  sun  is  forever  denied. 

But  Ohio  has  awakened  to  its  duty 
of  preventing  this  needless  waste 
and  is  making  an  effort  to  inform 
the  public  in  every  possible  way 
how  this  waste  may  be  avoided.  The 
call  is  to  every  class  of  society  and 
to  all  who '  are  interested  in  social 
betterment  and  moral  uplift  to  lend 
their  aid  to  the  improving  of  condi- 
tions in  our  state. 

Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  head  of  the 
Ohio  state  school  at  Columbus,  is  one 
of  the  leaders  in  this  movement,  not 
only  in  Ohio,  but  in  the  United 
States. 

HALLIE  TILLSON,  Sec.  N.  C.  C.  | 
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«  jbR.  EDWARD  V.  VAN  CLEAVE,  of 
IVI  the\ohiogia,te  School  for  the  Blind 
'  SLtJ^fffarnbus,  will  address  the  Civic 

Depatmrenl  of  the  Woman's  Club  on 
Thursday.    November     0;      at     2:30      p.  m., 


on    "Saving    Sight    and    Saving    Citizens 


on     "  saving     oigi.i     «**»m     w«.»"-a     

His  talk  will  be  plentifully  illustrated  with 
Hterecpticon  views  of  what  Ohio  is  doing 
for  the  education  and  development  of 
blind  youth  and  for  the  benefit  of  sight- 
less citizen 
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MAY    REGULATE    MIDWIFERY 


/Qjlf^tt 


ee  on  Prevention  of  Blindness 
Seeks  New  Laws. 

A  campaign  for  the  regulation  by  legis- 
lation of  the  practice  of  midwifery  was 
started  yesterday  afternoon  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Committee  on 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  The  commit- 
tee has  beetMfMNMNfeng  as  broad  a  knowl- 
edge as  possible  of  the  midwife  problem 
In  other  countries,  and  all  information  of 
the  conditions  here  that  might  be  helpful 
in   the   solution  of   the  problem. 

Miss  Carolyn  Conant  Van  Blareom,  exe- 
cutive secretary  of  the  committee,  who 
returned  last  week  from  England,  where 
she  made  a  detailed  study  of  the  workings 
of  the  midwives  act,  made  the  opening  ad- 
dress of  the  campaign.  The  meeting  then 
passed  these  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  this  committee  shall  en- 
deavor to  secure  legislative  action  which 
shall  provide  a  higher  standard  of  educa- 
tion and  for  the  examination,  licensing,  su- 
pervision and  control  of  rnidwives  by  state 

.and  local   authorities   throughout   the   State 

'of  New  York,     i 

A  committee  was  directed  to  have  a  bill 
or    amendments    to    existing    laws    drafted 

§nd   introduced   during   the   coming  session 
f  the^J^egislature.  -n*. 
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WANT  MIDWIFERY  LAWS. 

Active  Campaign   for  Better  Regu- 
lation  Started. 

A  campaign  for  the  regulation  by  legis- 
lation of  the  i  ractiee  of  midwifery  was 
started  yesterday  afternoon  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Committee  ««ii 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  Recogniz- 
ing for  some  time  tlie**»oed  of  some 
pggressfve  action  to  raise  the  status  of 
midwifery,  the  committee  has  been  secur- 
ing: for  some  time  as  broad  a  knowledge 
as  possible  of  the  midwife  problem  in 
other  countries,  and  all  information  of 
the  conditions  here  that  might  be  helpful 
in  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

Miss  Carolyn  Conant  Van  Biarcom,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  committee,  who 
returned  Inst  week  from  England,  where 
she  made  a  detailed  study  of  uic  working 
of  the  Midwives  Act,  made  the  opening 
address  of  the  campaign.  Tin:  meeting 
then  passed  these  resolutions: 

"Itesolved.  That  this  Committee  shall 
endeavor  to  secure  legislative  action 
which  shall  provide  a  higher  standard  of 
education  and  for  the  examination.  licens- 
ing, supervision  and  control  of  midwives 
by  State  and  local  authorities  throughout 
the  JState  of  New  York." 

A  committee  was  directed  to  have  a  aill 
or  amendments  to  existing  laws  drafted 
and  introduced  during  tire  coming  scooioi 
of  the  Legislature. 
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HANNIGAN  INVESTIGATES 


BOARD     OF     HEALTH     EXPLAINS 

NORMAXDIN'S   BILL. 


je  FiriUs 


Chairman  of  Audit  Committee 

Board  Has  Started  Campaign 
Against  Infantile  Blindness — Spe- 
cialists Paid  by  City   for  Poor. 


Alderman  John  Hannigan,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  audit,  visit- 
ed the  municipal  building  this  noon 
to  investigate  the  two  bills  which 
were  held  up  last  night  by  the  com- 
mittee. One  of  these  bills  was  from 
the  board  of  health,  and  was  ren- 
dered by  Dr.  Alphonse  Normandin, 
an  eye  and  ear  specialist,  for  six 
cases  of  contagious  eye  trouble; 
which  were  found  in  newly  born  in- 
fants, and  which  had  to  be  attended 
'  to  immediately  in  order  to  save  the 
1  sight  of  the  children.  Mr.  Hannigan 
I  visited  the  office  of  the  board  of 
health  and  had  the  bill  thoroughly 
explained. 

The  board  of  health,  it  seems,  has 
been  paying  particular  attention  o.f 
late  to  the  cases  of  opthalmia  neona- 
torum, or  infantile  eye  trouble.  There 
is  a  state  law  requiring  all  physicians 
and  nurses  to  report  cases  of  infan- 
tile eye  trouble  to  the  board  within 
six  hours.  In  most  cases  the  family 
is  notified  at  once  to  consult  a  spe- 
cialist in  order  to  save  the  sight  of 
the  child,  but  in  some  cases  it  is 
found  that  the  parents  cannot  afford 
to  hire  a  specialist,  and  that  if  the 
case  were  allowed  to  go  the  child 
would  become  blind,  and  in  time 
would  become  a  public  charge.  It  is 
in  these  cases  that  the  board  of 
health  on  its  own  initiative  sends  the 
child  to  a  specialist  arid  has  the  bill 
sent  in  to   the   city. 

This  mode  of  procedure  has  been 
followed  before,  but  for  the  month  of 
November      there    were      an    unusual 


number  of  these  cases  reported  where 
the  family  was  in  very  poor  circum- 
stances, and  the  bill  which  was  ren- 
dered by  Dr.  Normandin  was  there- 
fore larger  than  any  previous  bill  jor 
that    purpose. 

There  was  also  among  last  night's 
bills  a  bill  from  a  trained  nurse  who 
was  employed  on  these  same  cases, 
but  on  account  of  its  being  for  a 
small  amount  it  got  by  the  sharp  eyes 
of  the  committee,  without  being 
challenged  as  was  the  doctor's  bill. 

Following  out  their  ideas  on  this 
matter  the  board  of  health  has  sent 
out  letters  to  every  midwife  known 
to  them  in  this  city  directing  each 
one  to  report  the  birth  of  any  child 
where  she  was  in  attendance,  in  or- 
der that  the  board  might  send  a  phy- 
sician to  watch  for  any  symptoms  of 
eye  trouble  during  the  first  two  weeks 
of  the  child's  life,  and  might  prevent 
any  such  trouble  from  progressing 
to  the  stage  where  it  would  produce 
blindness. 
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